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TO 

MY HUSBAND 


While dedicating to you this book 
which would never have been either 
thought out or written but for you, 
let me express my feelings in the 
traditional Hindu manner : 

I PLACE MY HEAD ON YOUR FEET 
AND ASK FOR YOUR BLESSING 



PREFACE 


This book has been in preparation for the last three years. I got a 
chance to work seriously at it during my stay in England in 1951-52 at the 
kind invitation of the School of Oriental and African Studies of the Univer¬ 
sity of London. While there the first draft of the book was written and 
many points discussed with Prof. Haimendorf and Mr. Louis Dumont. At 
times I despaired of ever moving forward with the book and would certainly 
have ceased writing it but for the constant goading and ready help of Betty 
Haimendorf, Prof. Haimendorf’s wife, whose knowledge of Indian Anthro¬ 
pology is very great and whose friendship for a lonely elderly Indian woman 
in a strange city was even greater and more useful than the former. I also 
thank Mr. C. S. K. Pathy and Mr. M. S. H. Thompson for their help in eluci¬ 
dating certain Tamil terms. 

The Humanities Division of the Rockefeller Foundation was another 
fairy who helped towards this book. I was invited to the United States and 
travelled from New York to San Francisco meeting colleagues and talking 
anthropology with them to my heart’s content. The Americans whom 1 met 
were never tired of anthropological discussion and were ever ready to 
exchange views and information. I profitted much by this stimulating expe¬ 
rience. it was the most heart-warming experience in my life and I thank 
Mr. Chadbourne Gilpatric for enabling me to undertake this trip and to all 
the American colleagues I met for making it so useful to me. 

At home my colleagues in the Institute were as usual very helpful. 
Prof. Katre, my Director, was consulted scores of times about meanings of 
Sanskrit words and was made use of almost like a dictionary and proved 
very much better than a dictionary each time. The three Sanskrit Pandits 
Messrs. Siddheswara Shastri, Shriniwas Shastri and Krishna Murti Sharma 
were of help on many occasions. Prof. Sankalia looked through and clarified 
for me many of the archaeological and historical references. Without 
Prof. Sankaran’s help the chapter on the Southern kinship would not have 
got its illustrative material. He, with great patience, read Tamil with me 
and gave me my first taste of the magnificence of the Tamil literary tradition. 
To all these colleagues my very grateful thanks. 

The maps and tables were prepared by my assistant Miss Kamala 
Mokashi with the help of Mr. Z. Shaik. Miss Mokashi also helped me with 
collection of kinship terms. 
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PREFACE 


On my return I thoroughly revised the first draft. During this time, 

I had great help from Drs. John and Ruth Useem who happened to be in 
Poona then. The many hours of discussion spent with them were, I hope, 
of mutual benefit to us. 

Lastly, my sincere thanks to those hundreds of my countrymen who 
helped me, looked after me and fed me during my travels, all over India in 
villages and in jungle country. I hope that in future I may get the same 
welcome and hospitality from them. 

The Governments of Orissa, Mysore, Travancore and Bihar, helped 
me in my investigation. This help and the help of the people made it possi¬ 
ble for my meagre research grant to go a very long way indeed. My thanks 
to them and may I hope that the same hospitality will be shown to me in 
future too. 

The University of Poona gave me a research grant for taking anthro- 
ix>metric measurements in Karnatak. Although that work is being published 
separately, I record my thanks here also, as I was enabled to collect material 
on kinship organisation during my tour. 

A word of explanation about the absence of an index. When I pre¬ 
pared an index for the first two chapters, 1 found that not only was it very 
bulky, but I realised that it was of very little help for purposes of reference. 
All names of persons, all the kinship terms in English and the numerous 
equivalents given in Tables had to be included, as also the page references 
wherever those words were discussed in the text. Thus a word like “father” 
would have about a hundred page numbers following it and that would pro¬ 
bably not be of any use to a reader for purposes of reference. I felt that 
the general arrangement of the book, i.e., chapters on different zones, the 
discussion on the individual words followed by the discussion on the kinship 
organisation of the zone and the region, would be suflBcient to enable a 
reader to locate the particular reference he was looking for without the help 
of an index. 

In conclusion, but for the ungrudging and sympathetic co-operation of 
the Manager of the G. S. Press and his staff, this book would not have come 
out in its present format in such record time, and I tender them my grate¬ 
ful thanks. 


Poona, 

Vijayadashami, 
October 17th, 1953. 


I. Karve 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 

I 

Three things are absolutely necessary for the understanding of any 
cultural phenomenon in India. These are the configuration of the linguistic 
regions, the institution of caste and the family organisation. Each of these 
three factors is intimately bound up with the other two and the three to¬ 
gether give meaning and supply basis to all other aspects of Indian culture. 
From the point of view of the functionalists the above statement seems hke 
a trite reiteration of the obvious but it is one thing to assert the interconnec¬ 
tion of all phases of a culture and quite another to demonstrate the exact 
connection between at least a few aspects of it. I have attempted to do it in 
this book. 

A language area is one in which several languages belonging to one lan¬ 
guage-family are spoken. From the Himalayas in the north to the Godavari 
river in the south and from Karachi in the west to Gauhati in the east is a 
language area in which a majority of the languages spoken belong to the 
Indo-European family of languages. The second language-area is spread 
roughly from the river Godavari in the north to the southernmost tip of India 
and from a few miles east of the city of Sholapur in the west to a little north 
of Shri Kakulam on the eastern coast of India. This is the area in which lan¬ 
guages of the Dravidian family are spoken. Languages of this family have 
penetrated northwards deep into the area of the Indo-European languages 
through east-central India and one language of this family has spread south¬ 
ward into northern Ceylon and is spoken there at least from the beginning of 
the Christian era. 

The third language area belonging to languages of the Austro-Asiatic^ 
family of languages does not represent geographically a solid contiguous block 
of territory as it is broken up by the spread,of the Indo-European and Dravi¬ 
dian languages. In India it consists of the'forested areas in Assam, Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa, with tiny isolated areas in the Central Himalayan foothills 
and in the forests of Central India. 

Within each language-area we have different linguistic regions. In 
each of such regions one language vdth its dialects is spoken. The major 
linguistic regions dealt with in this book are as follows: 
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(A) Language area of the Indo-European Family of Languages 


The name of the linguistic 
region 

The language 
spoken 

The designation 
of the people 

(1) Punjab 

Punjabi 

Punjabi 

(2) Sind 

Sindhi 

Sindhi 

(3) (a) Uttar-Pradesh 

(Formerly called United Pro¬ 
vinces of Agra and Oudh; 
short form in both cases is 
U.P.), (b) Vindhya Pradesh 
and (c) Parts of Madhya 
Pradesh. 

Hindi 

Hindi 

(4) Bihar 

Bihari 

Bihari 

(5) Bengal 

Bengali 

Bengali 

(6) Assam 

Assamese 

Assamese 

(7) Rajputana or Rajasthan 

Rajasthani 

Rajput and 
Marwarii 

(8) Kathiawad and Gujarat^ 

(9) Maharashtra made up of 

(a) Central Bombay State, 

(b) Eastern Madhya Pradesh 

Gujarati 

Kathiawadi and 
Gujarati 

and (c) Northern Hyderabad. .. 

Marathi 

Marathi 

(10) South Konkan^ 

Konkani 

No specific name 

(11) Orissa 

Uriya 

Uriya 


(Kashmiri spoken in Kashmir, Pahari spoken in the Central Hima¬ 
layan foothills and Nepali spoken in Nepal have not been given in this table, 
as they are not discussed in the present essay). 

1. The speakers of Rajasthani are generally not mentioned by one word. The 
best way to designate them would be Rajasthani on the analogy of the other names. I 
have mentioned above the two most important castes of this region. 

2. Kathiawad and Gujarat together have no single name to designate its linguistic 
unity. The two portions, though intimately bound, have a separate dynastic and cultural 
history. 

3* Konkani as spoken in South Konkan is an independent language. In North 
Konkan a dialect of Marathi, also called Konkani, is spoken. The two should not be 
confused. 
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(B) Language area of the Dravidian Language Family 


The name of the linguistic 
region 


The language The designation 

spoken of the people 


(1) Andhra or Telingana includ¬ 
ing (a) Eastern Hyderabad, Andhra or 

(b) North Madras State .. Telugu 


(2) Karnatak including (a) South 
Bombay State, (b) Mysore, 

(c) Western Hyderabad .. Kannada 

(3) Tamilnad .. Tamil 


(4) Kerala including (a) North 
Malabar in Madras State, (b) 

Cochin, (c) Travancore .. Malayalam 

(5) Tulunad (South Karnatak and 

and the coastal region between 
Kanara district and Manga¬ 
lore) .. Tulu^ 


(6) Coorg Hillss (South 

Karnatak) .. Kodagu 

(7) Nilgiri Hills® (North Kerala 

and South Karnatak) .. Toda 


Andhra or 
Telugu 

Kannadiga 

Tamilian 

Malayali 

Bant 

Kodagu 

Toda 


The other linguistic regions of Dravidian languages being scattered 
have no special names, but the names of the people and the geographical 
location in which they dwell are indicated on the next page: 


4. Tulu was once a very important language and many inscriptions are found in it. 
There is no one word for the people, comprising a few castes, who speak this language at 
present. Bant is the name of the most important caste speaking this language. 

5. The Coorg hUls are part of south Karnatak. The Kodagu language is very much 
like Kannada. 

6. The Nilgiri hills are on the border of Kerala, Karnatak and Tamilnad and all 
the three languages are 6i>oken here. The Toda is an old Dravidian language spoken by 
a forest people called Toda. 
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(a) Malkangiri district of Orissa .. 

Kui and Gondi 

Koya, Kondh 
and Gond 

(b) The whole of South and 
West-Central Orissa including 
Koraput and Phulbani dis¬ 
tricts 

Kui and Gondi 

Kondh and Gond 

(c) The Bastar State 

Gondi 

Gond 

(d) Northern and eastern border 
of Madhya Pradesh 

Gondi 

Gond 

(e) Keonzher and North Orissa 

Gondi 

Gond 

(f) Parts of Wun and Adilabad 
districts 

Kolami 

Kolam 

(g) Parts of North Orissa and 
South Bihar 

Kurukh 

Oraon or Kurukh 

(C) Language area of the Austro^Asiatic Family of Languages 

The name of the linguistic 
region 

The language 
spoken 

The designation 
of the people 

(1) The whole of South Bihar and 
Northern, West-Central and 
parts of Southern Orissa 

MundarP 

Saora 

Juang 

Bondo 

Gadaba 

Bhumia 

Munda 

Saora 

Juang 

Bondo 

Gadaba 

Bhumia 

(2) West Bengal, The Santlial 
Paragana district 

Santhali 

Santhal 

(3) Assam Hills 

Khasi 

Khasi 


7. The Mundari, Juang, Bondo and Gadaba languages are apparently separate 
^ languages akin to each other. The Mtmdai^, Santhal and Khasi languages have been 
' studied and very good vocabularies and girammars of these exist. The others named above 
have not been studied so exhaustively. 
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Intercommunication is easy within a linguistic region. The common 
language makes it the widest area within which marital connections are estab¬ 
lished and outside of which kinship hardly ever extends. It is a region over 
which the same folksongs and higher literature has spread. Especially is this 
the case when a large number of people are illiterate and literature passes 
from person to person by oral tradition. In this way most of the devotional 
literature of medieval India was learnt by the people. The Ramayana of Tul¬ 
sidas is recited and the stories of Alha and Udan are sung and told in the 
villages of Uttara Pradesh. The poetry of the Marathi saints is in the mouths 
of thousands of illiterate Marathi peasants and artisans. When the same type 
of stories, songs and proverbs are met with over very wide areas covering 
different linguistic regions, the question arises as to whether the different 
regions acquired these from a common source or whether there are inter¬ 
regional agencies which transmit this cultural material from one region to 
another. Both these factors are at work and show us the inter-relation of 
various regions to one another and ultimately reveal the common fabric which 
we understand as Indian culture. 

In this book I have discussed the kinship terminologies of the three 
language areas. It would have been possible and would have seemed logical 
to divide the book into parts dealing with these areas and calling them (1) 
Indo-European or Sanskritic, (2) Dravidian and (3) Mundari organi¬ 
sations of kinship. Instead of that the kinship organisations have been pre¬ 
sented in a geographical sequence viz. (1) northern, (2) central, (3) southern 
and (4) eastern zones. This procedure was adopted deliberately to empha¬ 
size the spatial pattern and interrelation of the kinship organisation and the 
linguistic divisions. The geographical distribution of the different language 
families in India has been well-known. I have tried to relate this configura¬ 
tion with another cultural phenomenon, namely kinship organisation. 

The kinship organisation follows roughly the linguistic pattern but in 
some aspects language and kinship pattern do not go hand in hand. Thus 
the Maharashtra region belongs to the area of Sanskritic languages and yet 
its organisation is to a large extent modelled on that of the Dravidian south, 
which is its neighbour. The Dravidian north on the other hand has been 
affected to a large extent by the northern neighbours speaking Sanskritic 
languages. We find that it is not only the people of Karnatak and Andhra 
whose literature is saturated with Sanskrit words and Sanskrit epics and 
who use northern terms, but it is also the Oraons and Gonds, the primitive 
jungle-folk who live within the northern linguistic area, who have kinship 
vocabularies which show over fifty per cent of words borrowed from the 
Sanskritic languages. For this reason the kinship material is presented in 
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geographical divisions which are easy to understand and are also brought 
into relationship with the language areas of India. Such a representation 
of material enables one to grasp various anthropological problems arising 
out of this study. 

The second thing one must know if one wishes to understand any 
phase of the culture of any group of people in India is the caste-system. The 
structure of the caste-system has been well described by many Indian and 
foreign anthropologists. 

Some important facts about the caste need to be borne in mind in 
order to understand many features of kinship organisation described in this 
essay. A caste is a social grouping of a hereditary nature. There are many 
castes in India. These are arranged in a vertical hierarchical manner in such 
a way that each caste considers itself higher than some and reluctantly 
admits itself to be lower than some others. Theoretically each caste has a 
definite place in the social ladder but actually there are many rival castes 
claiming the same position. Castes have also certain hereditary occupations 
which used to be jealously guarded by them. Every caste follows more than 
one craft or profession. Thus for example the people of the barber caste in 
the north (Nai), besides being village barbers, are also messengers who 
deliver the messages about marriages, deaths and other family occurrences 
from village to village. They also perform minor surgical operations like 
opening of boils, set bones and are professional massagists. In certain regions 
they serve meals at weddings. Each linguistic region has over fifty major 
castes having either the same or analogous names. For example some of the 
major castes in the Maharashtra region are as follows: Brahmin (priests), 
Vani (shop-keepers), Kayastha (accountants and writers), Maratha (figh¬ 
ters and agriculturists), Kunbi (fighters and agriculturists), Mali (market- 
gardners), Sonar (goldsmiths), Lohar (iron-smiths), Sutar (carpenters), 
Koshti (weavers), Dhangar (shepherds), Koli or Dheevar (fishermen), Ga- 
vali (milkmen), Nhavi (barbers), Parit (washermen), Teli (oil-pressers), 
Mahar (village menials and carriers of dead cattle), Chambhar (tanners of 
skin), etc. These castes are further subdivided into numerous sub-castes 
based on locality, specialisation of craft, immigration from another region and 
many other causes. Generally one finds more or less the same set of castes 
in each linguistic region. The sameness of name may denote analogous social 
status but in almost no case represents identity. The functions and the nume¬ 
rical strength of a caste differ slightly from region to region and from town 
to town. Bhangi (sweeper) is a very important caste in northern India. In 
Maharashtra all the Bhangis are immigrants from other linguistic regions and 
are not indigenous. In Bengal the proportion of Kayastha and Brahmins to 
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the other Hindu population is very much larger than in the other regions. 
The castes are arranged as said above on a social ladder so that each caste, 
except the lowest, has some castes below it and some above it. Theoretically 
the Brahmins are on the highest rung of the social ladder but their position 
has been disputed since very ancient times by another caste. Hindu theory 
derives all castes from four main social divisions. These are called Brahmin, 
Kshatriya, Vaishya and Shudra. Brahmins are priests, Kshatriyas are figh¬ 
ters, Vaishyas are artisans and traders and Shudras are farmers and labourers. 
Besides these four there is a division of people lower than the Shudra. This 
comprises the so-called “untouchables” who form the lowest rung of the 
ladder. All castes in India are fitted into these four divisions. Each caste is 
sub-divided into many sub-castes which in their turn form a hierarchy 
within the caste. Thus the whole caste system is a very intricate structure 
which places social groups on innumerable and minute steps indicative of 
status and function. Each sub-caste is generally an endogamous group spread 
over one linguistic region. In Indian anthropological literature the word caste 
is sometimes used for the four primary divisions viz. Brahmin, Kshatriya, 
Vaishya and Shudra; sometimes it is also used for divisions like Lohar, Sutar 
etc., while the word sub-caste is used for further endogamous divisions of 
the major castes. The old Indian word for the primary divisions is Varna 
and for the castes which have arisen from them the word is ‘Jati’. In modern 
Indian languages the word ‘Varna^ has fallen out of use and only the word 
Jata is used for all major and minor castes. In Maharashtra there is a caste 
called Brahmin which is divided into dozens of endogamous sub-divisions 
called sub-castes. In this essay the word caste is used for the larger divi¬ 
sions, the word sub-caste is used for the smaller sub-divisions. The endeavour 
of each caste group is to gain an ever higher position on the social ladder and 
of each sub-caste to gain a higher position within the caste. This aim is 
achieved by borrowing certain customs of the higher caste, or by claiming to 
belong to a higher caste, or by giving the daughters as brides with a big 
dowry to the men of the next higher sub-caste or caste. 

The following diagram will give an idea of the arrangement of castes 
as regards status and sub-divisions: 


Brahmin 

I Kshatriya 

I Vaishya 

I Shudra 


1 Untouchables 
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Maharashtra Brahmins e.g. are divided into various sub-castes as 


given below:— 




(1) Brahmin 

1 




1 

(2) Deshastha 

1 

Chitpavan 

Karlia^ 

1 1 
Saraswat Others 

1 

(3) Rgvedi 

I 

Shukla 

1 

Krishna 


Yajurvedi 

1 

Yajurvedi 


1 

(4) Kanva 

Madhyandin Over a dozen other sub-divisions 

1 

1 

(5) Jabal 

1 

Palashe 


1 

etc. 


Step (2) gives the major Brahmin castes. Steps (3) and (4) show the 
sub-divisions of one such caste. The lowest of these sub-divisions (5) has endo- 
gamous groups called Jabal, Palashe etc. The same type of arrangement will be 
found for each major caste. It is, therefore, very difficult to designate each 
division by a separate term and hence the words caste and sub-caste are used 
for the major and minor divisions without further particularisation. Each caste 
is a complete society within a society, a kingdom within a kingdom. A caste 
has its own gods, its own temples, its council which regulates social behaviour, 
its hereditary occupation and status, its own customs about food, dress and 
marriage. A caste is connected with the rest of the society by this relationship 
though important, is not primary from the point of view of an individual. A 
caste is thus a mechanism by which social groups live side by side with the 
least inter-communication compatible with togetherness. 

Even the State in India controlled individual conduct through the caste- 
council. Except for a few crimes like treason, murder and serious breach of 
intercaste behaviour, all crimes were tried by the caste council and not by 
a central machinery set up by the State. 

Within each linguistic region castes and sub-castes show very interest¬ 
ing variations as regards kinship organisation and kinship usages. The inter¬ 
relation of caste and region will become clear from the following examples. 

One of the major castes engaged in agricultural work is called Kunbi 
in Maharashtra. There are over twenty sub-castes of this major caste. The 
usual form of marriage among the Kunbis is that of a man with his mother^s 
brother’s daughter. In northern and north-eastern Maharashtra the various 
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Kunbi sub-castes have the custom by which a widow lives as wife with a 
younger brother of her husband. This custom is not followed by the Kunbi 
sub-castes of central and southern Maharashtra. In southern Maharashtra 
the Kunbis practise cross-cousin marriage of both types i.e. a man can marry 
either his mother’s brother’s daughter or his father’s sister’s daughter. Levi- 
rate (marriage of a widow to the younger brother of the husband) is a north¬ 
ern custom, marriage of a man to the father’s sister’s daughter is a southern 
custom and the Kunbi practices related above show how the behaviour of 
castes is affected by that of the neighbouring region. 

In the north-west comer of Maharashtra there is a caste called the 
Gujar. Unlike other agricultural castes, this caste does not practise cross¬ 
cousin marriage. Recently, however, one such marriage was allowed by the 
caste-council after a very heated debate for two days and after imposing a 
fine on the families contracting this marriage. I was in the village when this 
incident occurred. When I asked on what ground the caste-council consen¬ 
ted to such a marriage I was told by an elder, “One cannot resist the customs 
of the land in which one lives. After all a fish cannot wage a feud against 
water.” This answer illustrates the process of acculturation which a caste 
undergoes after settling into a new region. Gujar is a pastoral and agri¬ 
cultural caste found in the Punjab, western U.P. and Rajputana. The Gujars 
of Maharashtra apparently are a section of the northern Gujars who have 
wandered southwards. Their family names are like the names of Rajput 
clans. The men speak Marathi, the language of the region, while the women 
speak a very mixed language. Cross-cousin marriage is generally not prac¬ 
tised in the north but in Maharashtra the Gujars are surrounded by and live 
amongst castes which have the custom. So ultimately they succumbed to it. 
There is thus a regional pattern of social behaviour. Immigrant castes may 
either follow the pattern, resist it or in their turn change it. A region as we 
have seen above may show different local patterns. In Karnatak there are 
Brahmin sub-castes which practise all the three types of preferential mar¬ 
riages known in the region. There are others who practise any one or the 
other of the three. Each sub-caste gives a reason for its preference as also 
for its avoidance of certain customs in a region. It might seem obvious that 
a caste indigenous to a region would naturally follow the pattern of a region. 
There are, however, castes like Thiyyan in Malabar and Kalian in Tamilnad, 
one section of which is patrilineal and another matrilineal. The patrilineal 
pattern in both these cases seems to be borrowed from some higher castes 
of the region. Duration of residence in a region also seems to be a factor 
which influences assimilation but there are castes which show greater resis¬ 
tance to assimilation than others who apparently have lived for an equal 
duration. The structure of the caste-system encourages isolation and sepa- 
K. 2 
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rateness but the necessity of econoiinic co-operation, common social life m a 
village and the commonness of language are forces which encourage assimi¬ 
lation. How is it that there are the same set of castes in each region? Some 
castes like Kayastha have wandered from some one centre; others like Brah¬ 
mins may have been formed in each region with perhaps an immigrant nuc¬ 
leus; still others seem to be due to functional specialisation in one popula¬ 
tion. The way a regional pattern of social behaviour (food, dress, marriage 
customs, language, etc.) evolves by an interaction of the various castes is 
another important problem dealing with the interrelation of caste and the 
region. 

The third important factor in Indian life is the family—and by family 
is meant the joint family here. In India the joint family has endured for 
as long as any records exist. In the time of the Mahabharata war about 
1,000 B.c. the joint family existed more or less as it exists today. Earlier 
records of the Sanskrit books called Brahmanas and the Vedas justify the 
inference that the patrilineal and patrilocal joint family was in existence 
even then. Neither the Muslim nor the British rule was able to modify the 
structure of this most ancient institution of India. The industrial revolution 
and western technology introduced by the British is gradually making inroads 
into the joint family and one does find in India a few examples of truly single 
families on the western model. However in the great majority of cases it is 
still a larger or a smaller joint family which one finds in India. 

A joint family is a group of people who generally live under one roof, 
who eat food cooked at one hearth, who hold property in common and who 
participate in common family worship and are related to each other as some 
particular type of kindred. 

This definition of a joint family needs a certain clarification necessita¬ 
ted by the expression ^‘who generally live and eat together.’' Those people who 
subsisted solely by agriculture did as a matter of fact live and eat together; 
but in the case of others who engaged in trade or were in the armed forces 
or in the civil service, some members of the joint family might remain away 
from home for an indefinite period. A joint family has always an ancestral 
seat or locality. However humble an Indian may be he will always refer to 
his ancestral village as his home. As all service was paid in land in ancient 
days every Indian had a small family holding in some village—may be just 
a strip of land or for an artisan just a small house. 

This connection of a family with a locality endures for some time even 
after a family has finally migrated out of its village. Such families keep on 
worshipping the gods of their ancient locality or come back time and again to 
keep certain vows made in connection with these gods. 
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The joint family has a seat, a locus, and is made up of certain kin. The 
kin-group making up a family is of two types. In the northern type those 
men who trace descent from a common male ancestor form the core of such 
a family; with them are associated women who are brought as brides by these 
males and the young unmarried girls born in the family. Thus there are 
three or four generations of males related to a male ego as grand-father and 
his brothers, father and his brothers, brothers and cousins, sons and nephews 
and wives of all these male relatives plus the ego’s own unmarried sisters and 
daughters. Sometimes a father’s sister may come back as a widow but that is 
rare and in the case of castes which allow widow remarriage, such residence is 
but temporary. The northern family is thus patrilineal and patrilocal and the 
married women live in the house of their father-in-law (Sasural). 

In Malabar we meet with the other kind of joint family called Th«arwad. 
From the point of view of a male ego the members of the family are: the 
grandmother (mother’s mother) and her sisters and brothers and the mother 
and her sisters and brothers, own brothers and sisters and mother’s sister’s 
sons and daughters and the children of ego s sisters. In this family there are 
no relations by marriage. The wives of the males are with their own mothers 
and the children of the males are also with their mothers. The husbands of 
the womenfolk live in the houses of their own mothers and are only occasional 
visitors of their wives and children. These two types of families and their 
organisation has been fully described in the following pages and need not 
detain us here. The question as to how great the size of a joint family can be 
and how long an ever-growing family can occupy one locus may be briefly 
touched here. 

Every existing joint family is a piece broken off from a larger unit. In 
one city or a village there may be even ten or twelve houses, each sheltering 
a joint family, and all together acknowledging common descent and capable 
of showing relationship through one male line. Very often in such cases one 
house is known as the ancient house and called the “great house.” It may 
still shelter family gods and all the people of the other houses may have to go 
to the great house once in a while for certain occasions of common worship. 
A time may arise when even these ties are broken and the off-shoots may 
establish their own family gods in their own house. In most Indian houses 
one comer of a room is given to the gods. This room, however, whatever its 
other uses (store room, dining room or kitchen), is often referred to as Deo- 
Ghar—^the house of gods. In richer houses a separate room may be allotted 
to the gods. The northern family breaks at the death of the man who first 
founded the family. He may be the father or a very vigorous grandfather 
who has succeeded in keeping together four generations of males together. 
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When such a family splits and there is partition it almost never splits into as 
many units as there are individual families but into smaller joint families 
made up of a man, his wife, children and sons’ sons and daughters; or a man, 
his sons and daughters and a couple of younger brothers who wish to have his 
protection or who may not be old enough to take care of themselves. In such 
cases the family gods remain in the ancestral home with the senior branch of 
family. 

If a joint family goes on splitting and forming new groups in new 
houses, a time comes when the ancestral property being divided at each split¬ 
ting becomes splintered into uneconomic holdings which cannot support the 
new joint families. In olden times when famine, epidemics and wars con¬ 
stantly removed large sections of populations a multi-branched joint family 
could possibly go on living on the ancestral site, but with the removal of these 
agencies of population control and with the possibility of getting employ¬ 
ment in modern industrial towns junior members of the joint family tend to 
go out. Even so, instead of founding independent families in the towns 
where they are employed they tend to keep their ties with the family at 
home. They send money to the impoverished farmers at home, send their 
wives home for child-birth and go themselves for an occasional holiday or 
in times of need. The urge to visit the family for certain festivities and at 
sowing and harvesting times is so great that there is seasonal migration of 
mill-labourers in all industrial towns. Even if a man earns good wages it is 
difficult for him to find a bride from a decent house if he has no family with 
some land in some village. 

The northern family is strong in the unity of its men. This unity tends 
to break because all the brides are from different houses. Also there is much 
rivalry among fathers and sons and among collaterals. In the southern mat- 
rilineal family there are no affinal relations i.e. r-elations by marriage. Sons 
may wish for a closer bond with the father or the fathers may wish to secure 
property for the sons, but this is debarred by the laws of inheritance. People 
brought up in patrilineal houses may think that life without fathers and hus¬ 
bands would be impossible but that is merely a prejudice. What the actual 
feelings of those who live in the Tharwad are, it is difficult to judge because 
these communities have been greatly affected by contact with powerful pat¬ 
rilineal communities and sometimes mirror the sentiments of the communities 
A serious study of the human values evolved in matrilineal communities be¬ 
fore they came in contact with other communities or at least before they felt 
the urge to imitate them must be made from literature, folk-tales and songs 
and from studies about pemonality development. On the face of it, it seems 
that the southern joint family does not have the internal stresses and strains 
which lead to the constant breaking of the northern joint famUy. The rivaby 
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of brothers, co-wives and sisters-in-law does not seem to form a theme of the 
songs and proverbs of the matrilineal people. And yet a Tharwad breaks up 
into separate units claiming descent from one ancestress. How and why the 
break occurs, I am unfortunately unable to point out, as I have not studied 
the Malabar family from that point of view. In modem times a Tharwad 
breaks because of the urge of the males to found single families on the model 
of the patrilineal single families. An educated man migrates say to Delhi or 
Bombay where he has a job, and lives in a single family made up of his wife 
and children—both the husband and the wife leaving and gradually breaking 
with their ancestral Tharwads. What is of interest is to find out how the 
Tharwad broke into several units in olden days. I was told that the Tharwad 
did not break into several fragments simultaneously as did the northern joint 
family but that when a house became too small for its inhabitants one of the 
women together with her elder brother, or one of her mother’s brothers was 
asked to separate. Land would be allotted to her and a new house built and 
she would then be the founder of a new' Tharwad. I have never been able to 
test the truth of this statement by referring to the history of Tharwads in any 
village. 

Thus the joint family is a community in itself which provides a person 
with almost all physical and cultural necessities. A man born in a joint 
family in the northern zone has a very large number of playmates of his own 
generation. He may be with the mother during the feeding times only. At 
other times he may be looked after by one or two aunts (father’s brothers’ 
wives) or grand-mothers (father’s mother or father’s father’s brothers’ wives). 
He and the other little ones, once they are weaned from the mother’s breast 
may also be sleeping with their grand-mother. His initiation ceremony is 
generally performed together with cousins of his own age. In India it used 
not to be the proper thing for a man to fondle his own child in the presence 
of other members of the family or when strangers were present. So a child 
is generally fondled by one of the grand-fathers (father’s father or father’s 
father’s brothers) or younger uncles (father’s brothers). He is thus not 
dependent on his own parents physically and psychologically as is a child in a 
modem European household. His sisters are generally with the women folk. 
After initiation (called UpanayaTia in Sanskrit) he generally spends much of 
his time in the company of men or boys. After marriage he may see his wife 
now and then moving and working with the other young brides in the house. 
He ceremonially commences to live with her after she reaches puberty and 
then also his sexual life is regulated by the wishes of his mother and aunts. 

A man can speak to his wife only occasionally when young. When he grows 
up and has children he may speak to her though even then direct address to 
her is forbidden by convention. He is fed and cared for by the women-folk, 
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but his life is mostly spent in a world of men. The women have a joint life 
of their own in which adaptation to other women is as important as adaptation 
to the husband’s wishes. When a woman is ill she is looked after by the other 
women, when she is in childbed she is nursed by the other women who also 
take care of the elder children. Husband-wife relationship in such a house¬ 
hold does not take up a primary position in one’s life. In a patrilineal house¬ 
hold a man does not have to change his ways of life or become a stranger to 
his old friends because he is married. The wife neither demands nor gets 
the all-absorbing attention that .she does in the European household. The 
woman has far-reaching new adaptations to make on her marriage but they 
are not in terms of an all-absorbing passion and life together of two people. 
She has to adjust herself to a big group of men and women. The loyalty to 
the husband is loyalty to the agnatic joint family of the husband. The ques¬ 
tion of divided loyalties arises only when the husband quarrels with his kin. 
Though a woman is often depicted as the breaker of the joint family, not sel¬ 
dom does she bind together the elements which would otherwise fall out. 

A joint family of this type is always an exciting group to live in. All the 
time something of interest is happening there. Now it is the marriage of a 
girl or a boy, now it is an initiation ceremony, the birth of a new baby, the 
puberty rites of a new bride, some particular family ritual, a fast, a feast, 
sometimes a death. The great extent of the family always ensures the com¬ 
ing and going of guests. The brothers of the brides come to invite them to 
their mothers’ houses, the daughters of the house are being brought home 
for a family feast or wedding. There is always bustle and expectation, laugh¬ 
ter and quarrels, discussions and plans. Life may be complicated, sometimes 
full of bitterness but rarely dull, at least from the point of view of the 
children. 

The joint family is a miniature world, in some ways standing apart, in 
others inextricably bound up in a never ending ceremonial of exchanges and 
gift-giving with all the other joint families with whom it has affinal connec¬ 
tions. The regulative force outside of the jurisdiction of the family elders is 
the caste and the village, the caste being its circle for endogamy. In a given 
radius all the families in a caste can ultimately be shown to be related to each 
other, though in a distant manner in the north. The village is the group which 
mainly regulates the economic life of the joint family. When a famine arises 
it is not the caste which migrates but the village. If a group of neighbouring 
villages consist only of one caste, then only that part migrates which is in¬ 
cluded in one village. Even nomadic castes undertake their yearly migrations 
in groups of families. Among them different families have their own itiner¬ 
ary for visiting a certain territory and other families are not allowed to en¬ 
croach on their region. The inter-familial behaviour is regulated by the caste. 
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As the organisation of the family is dealt with in great detail in the following 
pages, it need not be gone into further here. 

The individual and the family to which he belongs are the primary 
initiators of behaviour which may deviate from the norms set up by the caste. 
The caste may sanction the innovation as in the case of a cross-cousin mar¬ 
riage among Gujars already quoted above or may reject the new idea. In 
the latter case the individual or even the whole family may be excommuni¬ 
cated. In olden days excommunication was a terrible thing. A man could 
not get entrance into the house of a caste-member, could not get food or 
shelter and had to leave the village because the village always upheld the 
decision of the caste. The British Government made it possible for people 
to withstand the pressure of the caste, because the first reformers were em¬ 
ployed by government or semi-government agencies which were outside the 
jurisdiction of the caste or the village. Even so the caste could make its power 
felt. A few years ago, in the city of Sholapur in the Bombay State a rich man 
of the Vaddar caste tried to defy his caste. Among the Vaddars there is a 
taboo against women wearing a bodice. They may wear rich saries and gold 
ornaments, but must never wear a bodice or a blouse. The gentleman ord¬ 
ered his women-folk to wear bodices as the women of all other castes do. He 
and his family were promptly excommunicated and after a few weeks of re¬ 
sistance they had to give up the innovation, make an abject apology and pay 
a heavy fine before they were admitted back into the fold. 

Thus the linguistic region, the caste and the family are the three most 
important aspects of the culture of any group in India. This applies also to 
what are called primitive tribes of India. These tribes have lived with the 
others for thousands of years. When the Vedas began their records the dif¬ 
ference between the cultural level of the conquering Aryans and the con¬ 
quered forest dwellers (Dasyus) could not have been very great. Both were 
illiterate, both were polytheistic. The Aryans had cattle and horses. The 
Dasyus probably grew rice in jungle clearings. The Aryans needed open 
country to graze their cattle and for cultivation with the plough. As the 
jungle was being burnt the others were driven southwards and eastwards 
and were thus cut off from active intercourse with the life in the plains. The 
Aryans and'those of the original people who remained with them progressed 
further while those who retreated remained in their jungles and possibly lost 
some features of their original culture. I have called this a process of pro¬ 
gressive primitivisation. Many other people in India, once known as con¬ 
querors and empire builders have been reduced to a state of poverty and 
nomadism. The Aryans and the people they conquered freely exchanged 
ideas, words, materials and processes. The primitives use a kinship termino- 
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logy which is made up of Sanskritic words to the extent of 50 per cent. They 
cannot be treated as an isolated people. The caste and the tribe are two con¬ 
cepts which are almost interchangeable in certain contexts. A caste of today 
(e.g., the Mahars of Maharashtra) may have been a former tribal group. A 
group of tribes (e.g. Rajputs, the Ahirs) may function like a caste. The 
governmental self-sufficiency of a caste may be a vestige of a tribal organi¬ 
sation. The cultural process in India, where juxtaposed groups live together 
and where a gradual exchange takes place, makes it possible for the primitive 
to live side by side with the sophisticated and one finds again and again the 
caste groups showing features of primitive organisation and the primitives 
showing the most sophisticated institutions jmd attitudes. The primitives are 
an organic part of the Indian life as a whole and cannot be treated separately 
as something fundamentally different from the rest. 

A sharp distinction between them and the Indian agriculturist cannot 
be made and yet there are some features which make it necessary to differen¬ 
tiate the forest dwellers from the agriculturists. The forest dwellers are 
generally called the tribal or the primitive people. They do not have the ela¬ 
borate caste system of the rest of the Hindu population, though among some 
tribes there are social divisions which can well be termed castes. In this es¬ 
say these people have been designated as tribal or primitive people. 

The present-day cultural problems before India also largely revolve 
round these three entities, viz., region, caste and family as the following 
examples will show. The tendency is to minimise the differences and estab¬ 
lish uniformities. Some people would much rather have a unitary State with 
one language than a federation of many linguistic States. The new State has 
abolished in law all privileges and discriminations connected with the 
caste-system. It wishes to abolish the very mention of the word caste It is 
planning to establish one civil law for all by abolishing polygamy and poly¬ 
andry, by condemning cousin marriage, by introducing divorce. A state as 
the highest regulative system has a right to shape the lives of the individuals 
at goven^. Welding of the Indian sub-continent into a nation is a great cul¬ 
tural task, but very often the urge for uniformity destroys so much which, 
from an ethical and cultural point of view, can be allowed to remain. The 
need for uniformity is an administrative need, not a cultural one. 

II 

The method of investigation 

The kinship investigation was started in the year 1938-39 in Mahara¬ 
shtra and then extended to other parts of India. While working in Maha¬ 
rashtra I became graduaUy aware of what may be termed the cultural gestalt 
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of a linguistic region. Briefly stated it was as follows: In Maharashtra there 
is a group forming about 40 per cent of the total population and made up of 
various interconnected castes called Maratha® and Kunbi. The Marathas claim 
to be Kshatriyas or warriors and gradually the Kunbis are calling them¬ 
selves Marathas and claiming the same rank. This process may be called 
Marathisation in the narrower sense. This group is at its strongest in Central 
Maharashtra. It owns land, is expert in dry farming,has a certain clan 
organisation, has certain marriage customs and a particular type of kinship 
organisation which in its turn is based on one type of cross-cousin marriage 
and on clans organised on a hierarchical principle. The kinship terms are 
almost all purely Sanskritic in origin but reflect a Dravidian kinship organi¬ 
sation. Strong patriarchal families with patrilineal succession and inheritance 
are coupled with certain customs suggestive of strong matrilineal bonds. 
Round this Maratha-Kunbi group of castes can be placed other castes who 
follow and definitely imitate the Maratha peculiarities. These are castes like 
the Maliji® the Nhavi (barber), the Parit (washerman), the Mahar and 
Chambhar (the lowest castes doing work in hides and other menial jobs). 
Some Brahmin castes like the Deshastha Rgvedi Brahmins are closely asso¬ 
ciated with the Marathas. On the other hand there are castes which do not as 
a rule allow cross-cousin marriage but which are so far influenced by the 
common practice of the land that an occasional case of such a marriage is 
condoned. A minority of castes follow quite different practices as regards 
marriage. All these castes within one region could be arranged in two ways. 

(1) according to their connection with the main Maratha-Kunbi group, or 

(2) geographically i.e. according to the territory they occupy within the lin¬ 
guistic region. This double plotting gives an insight into the process of 
acculturation and accommodation going on within such an area. The model 
of the Maratha-Kunbi group is followed by those Brahmins who have been 
associated with them regionally i.e. the Brahmin caste named Deshastha 
Rgvedi. We have another Brahmin caste found primarily in the north and 
the east of Maharashtra which is not influenced at all by the Maratha prac¬ 
tices. Again the Kunbis who have come within the Maratha sphere of influ¬ 
ence have a social organisation very similar to them. But northern Kunbis 
show a more varied and in some respects widely differing organisation. Some 
castes show complete acculturation, others show a great resistance and appear 
like isolated cultural islands. A great number of the traits of various castes 
can be interpreted in terms of functional association and geographical posi- 

8. Outside Maharashtra, all Marathi-speaking people are referred to as Marathas; 
but in Maharashtra, the word Maratha is applied to a caste. 

9. Farming with the aid of monsoon rains only. 

10. Market-gardeners who are experts in farming irrigated lands. 

K. 3 
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tion, e.g. the Marathas in the central region frown upon a man^s marriage to 
his father’s sister’s daughter. The Marathas in the south practice this form 
of marriage following the example of the Kannada neighbours. The Rgvedi 
Deshastha Brahmins of south Maharashtra go a step further and practise 
the marriage of a man to his elder sister’s daughter—a usual form of mar¬ 
riage in Karnatak. Physical proximity however is not a sufficient explana¬ 
tion because in the same towns and villages the Madhyandin Brahmins allow 
neither of the two types of marriages and stick strictly to their northern 
customs. Researches have shown that the Madhyandin Brahmins are late 
comers from the north into the area which they occupy now. This insight 
into the internal structure of a linguistic region was gained through my travels 
over that region taking towns and villages in my itinerary. 

I moved from region to region taking measurements, blood-samples 
and collecting information about kinship practices and terminology. The con¬ 
tacts were established through friends, students and Government officials. 
Supposing I had an acquaintance in Dharwar (in Karnatak), I would make 
that my first station and then get introduced to the friends or relations of 
these acquaintances who, in their turn, would take me to their homes and 
villages and so I travelled from place to place never knowing where my next 
stop was to be nor where my next meal was to come from. I take this oppor¬ 
tunity to record my heartfelt thanks to the hundreds of people who helped 
me through these wanderings, who gave me a glimpse into different regional 
cultures and attitudes and fed me and sheltered me. Rest pauses between 
work, meal times, travel in buses full of people and in third class railway 
compartments filled with men and women gave me the opportunities I sought 
for collecting kinship material. A small beginning would suffice to set the 
ball rolling and each would come out with his or her stories. I had naturally 
to tell also all about myself, about my husband and children and the parents- 
in-law and the others would tell about their kin. At such times it was not 
always possible or advisable to take notes. Kinship terms and situations in¬ 
volving personal narratives or family usages, scraps of songs and proverbs 
were however, taken down. The working day meant over twelve hours of 
work. When there was not material for measurement the time was spent 
in canvassing contacts and there were never enough funds or time to do this 
type of work for more than two months a year. After coming back to Poona 
the data would be looked into and verified linguistically by referring to some 
good dictionary and then a study of some literature would be undertaken to 
find out how far the literature reflected the kinship attitudes. These studies 
were very rewarding. They revealed the intimate connection between 
literature and social, especially the kinship, organisation and helped to Inter¬ 
pret certain facts which had seemed obscure to me. Such studies also gave 
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a feeling of sureness while dealing with people. A few examples will suffice 
to show how necessary these studies are to understand present attitudes. 

I was collecting material in Gujarat and found out that certain castes 
practised junior levirate while all castes observed certain patterns of beha¬ 
viour which one would expect from levirate customs. Thus a woman must 
never speak to and always cover her face in front of, the elder brother of 
her husband, while she can be very familiar with the younger brother of her 
husband. An old Brahmin objected strongly to my interpretation of the jok¬ 
ing relationship between a woman and her husband’s younger brother as 
pointing to sexual mating in the past. He stoutly maintained that to a man 
the Bhabhi (elder brother’s wife) was like a mother or an elder sister and 
the familiarity was that existing between mother and son or an elder sister 
and brother. He also pointed out to modern fiction and a cinema film where 
such a role was depicted on the part of the Bhabhi. He agreed that among 
certain castes levirate was practised but denied that the implications of that 
relationship could be carried to people who did not practise such a custom. 
My verbal references to ancient practices proved of no avail. Fortunately, 
I remembered three references from medieval Gujarati literature. One 
reference^^ was about a king calling a woman ‘Bhabhi’. She took such great 
insult at this uncalled for affront that she burnt herself and cursed the king 
who had cast coveteous glances at her and dared to call her Bhabhi. The 
original lines were very revealing. “You are my brother, I am like a sister 
to you. Our bonds are those of blood (Saga-Sambandha) and still you called 
me Bhabhi, you cursed man who pollutes what is sacred.” The second refe¬ 
rence was in a story where a woman fell in love with her step-son. The step¬ 
son came from a dangerous adventure and the mother proposed that to cele¬ 
brate the occasion they should sit facing each other and feed each other 
sweets. The son refused, “Mother, you are proposing an action (feeding each 
other) which is done by bride and groom or a Bhabhi and her husband’s 
younger brother, but never by mother and son.” The third reference was 
in a story in which a prince wanted to give up worldly pursuits and become 
a recluse. A plan was evolved to break the resolve and the wife of the 
elder brother of this prince, accompanied by many beautiful women was 
made to join him in water-sports of the most amourous kind. 

When I showed these references to the old Pundit, he studied them 
carefully. He came next day to me, apologised for his antagonistic attitude 
and supplied me with a bit of valuable information. He said that in his vil¬ 


li. For original see; Gujardt tathd Kdthidwdd Desani Vdrtd, parts 1 and 2, publ. 
Gujarat Vernacular Translation Society, 1935. 
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lage he had heard women of low caste using the word Diyar (husband’s youn¬ 
ger brother) as a term of abuse towards men. He could not at the time 
understand its significance, but now he did. Still later the same gentleman 
told me that even those castes who said that they did not practise levirate 
did so when very poor. After that we had a very thorough talk about the 
changing attitude to Bhabhi among the more educated and urbanised sec¬ 
tions of people not only in Gujarat but elsewhere in India too. 

Kalidasa the great Sanskrit poet, lived about the 4th century a.d. In 
the IV Act of his drama Shakuntala he depicts the sending of Shakuntala, the 
heroine to her husband’s house. This IV Act in every sentence and verse 
depicts the situation in every Hindu household. The parents, happy for hav¬ 
ing secured a good mate for the daughter, and yet heavy at heart for the 
long, perhaps life-long, parting from the daughter, the girl anxious to go to 
her husband, and yet unable to leave her childhood’s home and companions, 
both human and animal, everybody slightly fearful as regards the fate of the 
girl in an unknown house. In even the slightest detail the attitudes are depic¬ 
ted with wonderful insight. As Shakuntala starts on the journey, her eyes 
blinded by tears, a pet deer tugs at her Sari, the jasmine creeper she had 
watered stands in her way, her two friends brought up with her as sisters 
fall on her neck, she sees the aged father trying to gulp his tears and looking 
round the place which would be desolate without her loving care and happy 
laughter. The father sends a message to her husband which would be conci¬ 
liatory but not cringing, which asks for just treatment to the bride even if 
no special favours can be bestowed on her! Then he advises the daughter 
as to how she should behave in her husband’s home. The Act ends with the 
words of her friends straining their eyes to catch a last glimpse of her—‘alas! 
alas! Shakuntala has disappeared in the woods!’ It is sweet sorrow and yet 
deep and abiding. 

It is not enough to know about just the modem setting. In song and 
drama, in deeply religious poetry and homely proverbs, in almost all lan¬ 
guages of India as far back as literary records exist, we have this situation 
exploited in a hundred different ways. And a study of these illumines the 
present situation as it is enacted before our eyes. Words, gestures, customs 
gain a meaning which would escape us if we did not know this long history 
and its record. 

In the same way the two epics of Mahabharata and Ramayana form 
an integral part of the present day Indian life. From the beginning of the 
Christian era upto and well into the modem British period of the Indian 
history a very large portion of the literature of India comprises of transla¬ 
tions and renderings of the stories of these two epics into the modem Ian- 
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guages. These stories have been sung in folksongs and have made their 
way into proverbs; they have supplied the norms of behaviour to all classes 
and castes. In India the term “welfare State” is translated by the expression 
“Rama-rajya” (the kingdom of R^a) and every little fight whether with 
blows or in argument is referred to as the “Bharata battle”. The Mahabha- 
rata battle is considered as marking the end of one cultural period and the 
beginning of another, but the story is quoted in the present book not because 
of this but because it gives a vivid picture of the patriarchal joint family of 
ancient India. No territory changed hands in the great battle, no new empire 
was founded. It is not a story of conquest or political feud. It is simply the 
story of a huge, big joint patri-family and illustrates the interrelations, the 
personality development, the feuds, the strength, the weakness and the ethos 
of the joint family. It is the picture of a type patri-family, making clear all 
its structural stresses and strains and showing clearly the functioning of all 
institutions which strengthen it or minimise the forces of dissolution and 
destruction. The Mahabharata family is found today all over India and a 
Mahabharata battle is being fought in most joint families. The ideas of status, 
duties and rights of members of the joint family are those inherited from and 
deeply rooted in the traditions of these epics. It would indeed be a pity if 
an alleged anti-historical bias in anthropological studies were to blind us to 
this valuable record of a past which gives meaning to present conduct and 
thought. 

Not only is this knowledge of the past useful to gain an insight into 
the life of the agricultural population but it is also necessary for a proper 
study of those called primitives. 


The interrelation of the primitives and the rest of the Indians cannot 
be evaluated on the analogy of the interrelation of the whites and the primi¬ 
tives, e.g. the American Indians and American whites or of Europeans and 
Africans or of Europeans and Maoris. In all these cases the whites and the 
primitives developed apart in space and time and then were suddenly thrown 
together a few hundred years ago. In India the primitives and the others 
have lived together for over two to three thousand years. The primitives 
have almost all the social institutions and elaborations of the non-primitives 
while the Hindus actively share all the beliefs of the primitives. In such a 
context one must use great precaution before dubbing something as primi¬ 
tive. The penetration into Hindu life of what is thought as primitive and 
its long record is surprising and a knowledge of it would help to understand 
better the primitives and the others. I give only two cases from scores 
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known to me. Elwin, in his book on the Baiga, notes^^ the peculiar belief 
of the Baiga that the rain-bow emerges out of an anthill. This belief was 
recorded by Kalidasa in one of his poems (Meghaduta, Verse 15, line 2) 
giving a description of the rainy season: “From the top of an anthill arises 
the bow of the god Indra.” In Sanskrit and in modem Indian languages the 
rainbow is called “Indra's bow.” The anthill is the house of the cobra. The 
cobra is supposed to have a shining jewel on the top of its hood and the rays 
emerging from the jewel out of the top of the anthill give rise to the pheno¬ 
menon known as Indra’s bow in the rainy season. This however is the 
explanation of the line by a late commentator. What Kalidasa was actually 
referring to we do not know. The Baigas think that the rainbow rises from 
a gourd in an anthill. In this context the Baiga belief raises problems quite 
different from what they would be if it was merely an isolated Baiga idea. 

In the same way Elwin mentions a king or man Shriyal and his wife 
Changuna appearing in various stories of the Gonds. Shriyal and Changuna 
are well known personalities in the song and the story of the Maharashtra 
region. In Karnatak, Shiriyala-Shetti and Changalike-avva have a festival 
of their own.^^ The story of Shriyal and his queen Changuna is told in a 
late medieval Shaivaite book and I understand from my Kannada colleague 
Prof. D. R. Bendre of Sholapur that Shriyal is not merely a mythical perso¬ 
nality but is mentioned as an army officer and a petty chief. 

This story which apparently had its origin in the south is found over 
a very wide region today. It spread into Maharashtra with the Shaiva lite¬ 
rature of the south. Was it taken to the Gonds also by itinerant story tellers 
or were the Gonds in possession of it before they pushed northwards into the 
Mahakoshal region? If so, would it give us an approximate date for the 
northward movement of the Gonds? Does the possession of this story show 
a cultural affinity of the Gonds with the Kannada people as some linguists 
assert on the basis of linguistic analogies? 

I myself started my enquiry as a field-worker and turned to the writ¬ 
ten records only when I could not understand some of the data I had collected 
and found that the written literature helped me to understand my field-notes. 
Words which I had taken down without understanding their full significance 
became clear when I found them in the context of a story or in a poem. 
Usages which had appeared strange to my urban upbringing could be placed 
in their proper setting and perspective when I found them recorded. This 


12. V. Elwin, The Baiga, (London, Murray), 1939 , p. 339. 

13. The folk festival of Shiralshet in Maharashtra may be the same in origin as 
the one in Karnatak, though the stories and the mode of celebration are different. 
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does not mean that I could find everything corroborated by record, but even 
that which was thus not recorded, according to my limited amount of search 
and reading, gained in meaning from a better knowledge of the recorded 
elements. A people’s literature has a peculiar relation to their social institu¬ 
tions. In some kind of literature the social institutions are idealised; in an¬ 
other they are ridiculed; in a third the literature is starkly realistic. All the 
time a particular type of evaluation of social institutions is found in literature 
and I found this interrelation of the written or oral literature and the actual 
social institutions as lived by people a fascinating study in rationalisation, 
self-castigation, self-criticism, suggestion and imitation, on the part of a 
society. The cultural lag between the literary norm and the actual conduct 
is itself a study of enormous value and for such complicated cultures as that 
of India as essential as the field-studies. 

The following study in kinship is based on personal enquiry supple¬ 
mented by readings in Sanskrit, Pali, Ardhamagadhi, Hindi, Gujarati, Mara¬ 
thi and Maithili. Inabihty to read the southern languages has made me feel 
as if a blank wall stretched before me and so I endeavoured to read Tamil 
with my colleague Prof. C. R. Sankaran. Even that little reading was of 
enormous use to me in giving a glimpse into the Tamil thought and idiom and 
I record my grateful thanks to him for his kindness and patience. 

To Indian readers things like the resume of the Mahabharata story 
may appear redundant, but I found that the average non-Indian anthropolo¬ 
gist knew very little of Indian literary traditions and sometimes did not care 
for them either. To him this appears as a useless, nostalgic dipping into a 
vanished past. I assure him that that past lives with us today vividly, obsti¬ 
nately and sometimes obtrusively and must be known by anyone who wants 
to study us today. 


Ill 

The material on Indian kinship has been presented in the following 
pages as belonging to four cultural zones: (1) the Northern, (2) the Central, 
(3) the Southern and (4) the Eastern. Zones 1 and 2 comprise the language 
area of the Sanskritic Indo-European languages; zone 3 is made up of the 
Dravidian language area while the 4th zone includes the scattered area 
wherein Austric or Mundari languages are spoken. 

The description of the kinship organisation of the northern zone is 
divided into two parts. The first is devoted to material found in ancient San¬ 
skrit records with a short note which adds kinship terms in Pali found in 
Buddhist literature and in Ardhamagadhi found in Jain literature. These 
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terms are useful for understanding the meaning of modem kinship terms 
used in Sanskritic and Dravidian languages. 

The second part is devoted to a description of a generalised model for 
the whole of Northern India called the Northern Zone and kinship terms in 
the northern languages (Punjabi, Sindhi, Hindi, Bihari, Bengali, Assamese 
and Pahari) are given and briefly explained. 

The Central Zone includes Central India i.e., Rajastan, Vindhya Pra¬ 
desh, Orissa, Gujarat-Kathiawad and Maharashtra. In this zone the 
languages spoken are predominantly Sanskritic though it also includes many 
tribes speaking Dravidian and Mundari languages as will become evident 
from the map. 

The kinship organisation in the Central Zone, though modelled on the 
northern pattern, shows some very significant differences which can best be 
described as being due to culture contact with the other two zones, especially 
the southern zone of the Dravidian language area. 

The description of the Southern Zone is given in two parts. The first 
part tries to give the whole Dravidian system and its difference from the 
northern system. In the second part short descriptions of the kinship systems 
and terms of the linguistic regions of the Dravidian area are given. 

The author thinks that her interpretation of the southern system is of 
peat significance for Indian Cultural Anthropology. The kinship organisations 
in the various regions within this language area and of different castes and 
tribes within each region are presented as functional adjustment necessitated 
by culture contact. 


The Eastern Zone and its kinship organisation are described in the 
next chapter. 


The concluding chapter indicates some important problems for 
arising out of the present investigation. 


research 



CHAPTER II 


THE KINSHIP ORGANISATION OF THE NORTHERN ZONE 

1. The Past 

It is very difficult to give even a rough chronology of Indian history 
prior to 600 b.c. Puranas are the ancient Indian books which among other 
matter give a chronology and genealogies of kings. The earliest of these was 
compiled by 900 b.c. and the latest additions were made as late as the 4th 
century a.d. None of these books has been critically edited so that they 
exist in many versions. 

The two Indian epics Mahabharata and Ramayana were composed 
before the Pur^as but they also contain material added from time to time. 
The Mahabharata is being critically edited and it was found that the earliest 
manuscript of this epic did not go beyond the 10th century a.d. 

Books containing hymns, ritual and magical formulae and fragments of 
stories are the Vedas. They are the most sacred books of the Hindus and 
contain the oldest historical and cultural traditions of the Aryans in India. 
After these were composed the books called Brahmanas which contain des¬ 
criptions of the great sacrifices, stories and beginnings of grammatical and 
philosophical speculations. Of the books called Upani?ads some are contem¬ 
porary with the Brahmanas, others a little later than them. The Upani$ads 
are purely philosophical. The oldest hymns of the Vedas and the oldest part 
of the Brahmanas were composed before 1,000 b.c. 

Later than all these books are books called Sutras and Sm^lis which 
contain rules of worldly conduct including rules of marriage and home life, 
rules about civil and criminal law, the conduct of a king and the conduct of 
the commoners, the descriptions of the castes and rules about inter-caste 
behaviour. They were composed between 400 b.c. and 800 a.d. As norms for 
social behaviour these are the most important and have governed social life 
in Hindu India for nearly 2,000 years. They show the changes which took 
place over a thousand years in the Indian attitude towards inter-caste inter¬ 
course, consanguine marriages, laws of inheritance, etc. and also how the 
commentators twisted the old rules to suit new situations when the pattern 
of behaviour changed from region to region. The civil law as adopted by the 
British was based on these books and a study of the most important of these 
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books is very repaying for the cultural anthropologist in India. There is 
hardly any usage in the India of to-day which is not recorded either in these 
books or in their commentaries. 

The Vedas, Bramanas and Upani?ads are called Srutis (pronounced 
Shrutis) i.e. literature which was “heard”. This is revealed literature. The 
person to whom a hymn or a sacrifice is revealed is called the “seer”—one 
who sees. The Smytis are literature which is ‘remembered’, that is traditions 
and teachings memorised and put down. Mahabharata is called either Itihasa 
(literally “so it was”, i.e. hLstory) or Pur^a (the old) and Ramayana is called 
the first Kavya (poem). These are the sources of all the later literature in 
Sanskrit consisting of works on grammar and linguistics, medicine and arts, 
drama and poetry, philosophy and logic. Besides this original creative work 
a vast amount of literature in the nature of conunentaries also exists. 

The historical tradition contained in this literature is fitted into an astro¬ 
nomical time-scale besides containing a great deal of mythical material and 
contradictions. The Indian scholars always tend to magnify the time-scale, 
one of them asserting for example that the Aryans first came into India some 
ten thousand years ago. Barring the dispute about chronology it may be said 
that the dynastic sequence for Northern India tallies well with archaeological 
discoveries of the recent times from 600 b.c. onwards. Finds of Roman and 
Greek coins and artefacts and cross-references to Greek and Roman records 
have helped to fix dates for this early period. 

Most scholars think that Aryans entered India through the Khaibar 
Pass and passed into the Punjab. A very eminent Indologist Mr. F. E. Pah- 
GiTER has tried to prove that the Aryans entered India in the m id d le Hima¬ 
layan region (through the valleys of the Alakananda or Mandakini?). Thou¬ 
sands of Indians and Tibetans pass to and from India on this way with sheep, 
goats and mountain cattle even at the present date. They then spread west¬ 
wards and eastwards, the western branch ultimately reaching Asia Minor 
round about 1,400 b.c. when we find a king closing a treaty in the name of 
the Indian Gods Mitra, Varuna, Indra and Nasatya. 

This thesis has been completely disregarded both by eastern and wes¬ 
tern Indologists but deserves serious consideration. It does not contradict 
any archaeological findings and tallies well with the Indian historical tradi¬ 
tion. Besides this it also may account for certain practices like polyandry 
which are found mentioned in ancient texts and which are in vogue in the 
central mountainous tracts even now. It may also explain another riddle 
in Indian culttmal history. Indian historical tradition was an oral tradition 
and remained so long after writing was introduced into India. If the Aryans 
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had come from the west through the ancient civilised lands where writing 
was practised most diligently, the reluctance to write can hardly be explain¬ 
ed; but if they had come through the backward tracts of the Tibetan plateau 
and the Central Himalayas one can understand the purely oral nature of their 
tradition. 

The story of Rama relates to a period of about 1,400 b.c. and depicts the 
struggle of the Aryans with some southern power in the region of the Goda¬ 
vari. The Mahabharata epic relates to a period about 1,000 to 800 b.c. and 
depicts a battle, fought in the Delhi region, which is supposed to have destroy¬ 
ed all kingly houses and brought to an end an epoch. The harbinger of the 
new epoch was Buddha who is supposed to have lived and died in the 7th and 
6th century b.c. 

Indian archaeological research has as yet not been able to find any¬ 
thing to correspond to the period between 2,000 b.c. and 600 b.c. which is 
so copiously described in the ancient literary tradition. Modern European 
scholars tend to bring the date of the entrance of the Aryans into India bet¬ 
ween 1,200 B.c. —1,000 B.c. which would make the Indian historical tradition 
and lists of kings into pure inventions. 

It is not necessary for the purposes of this book to go deeper into this 
problem. It is mentioned here so that the reader should get an idea about 
the antiquity of the material and the time-span over which certain social 
institutions have endured.^ 

After 800 a.d. the impulse for original creation seems to have waned, 
though on the purely literary side there is much that is pleasing and original. 
This period which lasted till the 16th century was the period of great critical 
studies or commentaries on all kinds of older literature and on the Vedas. 


1. The following books will be useful for further enquiry into the sources and 
chronology of the Indian historical tradition: 

(a) Dr. Abinas Chandra Das, Rgvedic India, Calcutta. 

(b) B. G. Tilak, The Orion, (Represents the orthodox Indian view and gives a 
hoary antiquity to the Vedas. 

(c) F. B. Pargiteh, Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, 1922, London, Oxford 
University Press. In the above narrative his chronology has been accepted. 

(d) PRadhan, S. N., Chronology of ancient India, Calcutta 1927. Surveys critically 
Pargiter’s data. 

(e) Stuart Piggott, Prehistoric India, 1950. Penguin Books Ltd. 

K. 4^ 
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It is not the aim of this book to marshall all data and discuss them. 
This has been done by many authors ,2 whose excellent work has been fully 
used here. What is attempted here is to give the structure of the “northern” 
family and to show how it functioned in ancient times and how the under¬ 
standing of the ancient structure is necessary for a full understanding of the 
family and kinship of the present. 

In giving interpretation and instances the author has necessarily chosen 
and selected from the vast material available. For a fuller discussion and 
data the reader is referred to the sources at different places. 

The Mahabharata is the story of a family feud and the family as de¬ 
picted in Mahabharata is chosen as the type family for the ancient north. 
Though in certain respects aberrant practices were followed by members of 
this family, it illustrates almost all behaviour patterns of different kin. The 
genealogy of the related families is given below and the following story, given 
in short, will make clear the kinship of the different people. 

The main story is about a kingly house which called itself Kaurava. The 
complete genealogy includes over a hundred kings starting from the Sun-god, 
Surya.3 The genealogy illustrated here is a fragment of the whole and starts 
from King Pratipa. Pratipa's wife was a princess from the family of Maga- 
dha, a country in the eastern Gangetic plain^ (modem Patna in the State of 
Bihar). They had three sons—Devapi, Balhika and Santanu. Devapi was dis¬ 
inherited because he suffered from some disease. Balhika inherited the king¬ 
dom of his maternal grandfather and became the king of the Balhikas. 


2. S. C. SarkaB, Some aspects of the earliest social history of India, Oxford Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1928. 

Julius Jolly, Kecht und Sitte, Strassburg, 1896. 

G. S. Ghurye, Some Kinship Usages in Indo-Aryan Literature, The Journal of the 
Anthropological Society of Bombay, New Series, Vol. I, No. 1, 1946. 

K. M. Kapadia, Hindu Kinship, Popular Book Depot, Bombay, 1947. 

For references to individual passages and their interpretation refer to (1) “Kinship 
Terminology and Kinship U-sages in figveda and Atharvaveda”, I. Kahvk, Annals of the 
BMt^rkar Oriental Research Institute, Vol. XX, 1940, Poona. (2) “Kinship terms and 
*e f^y o^a^ation as found in the Critical Edition of the Mahabharata”, I. Kahve, 
Bulletin of the Deccan College Research Institute, Vol. V, 1943-44. 

. j Indian Historical Tradition, Oxford University Press, 

London, 1922, pp. 144-9. 

4 . only one wife is mentioned, PraUpa seems to have had at least one more 

a prmcess of the country of the Balhika. One of Pratipa’s son is called Bfilhika and 
he 18 SMd to have i^ented his mother’s father’s kingdom which seems to be (South 

Punjab) and not Magadha as other kings ruled Magadha. 
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Santanu, though the youngest, thus became the king in the Kaurava 
line. His first wife was Ganga from whom he had a son, prince Bhii^ma, who 
was declared heir to the throne. When Santanu was old, he met a beautiful 
girl, the daughter of the chief of fisher-folk called Dasa. He wanted to marry 
this girl, but her father insisted that he would give his daughter in marriage 
only if Bhisma gave up all claim to his father’s throne and promised to remain 
unmarried. The young prince did this for the sake of his father and so San- 
tanu was married to Satyavati or Matsyagandha, the fisher-maid. This girl 
had a son born to her long before she met Santanu. This child was born of 
a Brahmin sage Barbara. The son’s name was Krisna (‘‘the black one”) — 
Dvaipayana (born on an island). This fact was kept secret until very much 
later. (This son became well known as ‘Vyasa\ the author of Mahabharata). 
Satyavati as the queen of Santanu gave birth to two sons: Citrahgada and 
Vicitravirya. Santanu died soon after and the young boys were cared for and 
brought up by their step-brother Bhisma. Prince Citrahgada died very young, 
Bhipma captured Ambika and Ambalika, the princesses of Kaii (the region 
around modern Banaras) and Kosala as brides for his remaining younger 
step-brother who was however a weakling and died of tuberculosis soon after 
his marriage. The house of the Kurus was thus left without an heir. 

Then Satyavati, Santanu’s second wife, begged Bhisma to become king, 
to marry and to continue the Kuru line. He however refused on the ground 
that he had taken a very sacred oath to refrain from all these. In this impasse 
Satyavati revealed to Bhisma that she had a son born to her before her mar¬ 
riage and with Bhi§ma’s consent called on him as the step-brother of the 
diseased prince to produce sons from the wives of Vicitravirya. Ambika 
fainted at the sight of the unkempt Brahmin when she was expecting a Kuru 
prince and the child born of this union was bom blind and named Dhrtarastra. 
Then Satyavati sent Vyasa, her ‘illegitimate’ son, to the second daughter-in- 
law Ambalika, who turned pale. The son bom of this union was white (al¬ 
bino? leucoderma?) and was called So after admonishing the two 

princesses, Satyavati sent her son once more to them. They dared not express 
their disgust to the mother-in-law, but made their maid-servant receive the 
sage and sleep with him. A fine boy was bom of this union and named Vidura. 
The three boys grew up to manhood under the care of Bhi§ma. Dhrtarastra 
was set aside as he was blind, as also Vidura because he was the son of a maid¬ 
servant and P&idu became the king. Dhrtarastra was married to Gandhari, 
the princess of Gandhara. Her brother l§akuni came and apparently lived at 
the Kuru court. Pgugidu had two wives—Kxmti, a princess of the house of 
Yadavas and Madri, a princess of the Madra kingdom. Paiji^u is said to have 
shown his valour by conquering many kings, but soon after retired with his 
two wives to the Himalayan forests because of a curse and Dhrtarastra re- 
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mained in the capital. P^du could not co-habit with his wives and so they got 
sons from certain gods. Kunti had three sons Yudhisthira (also called Dhar- 
ma), Bhima and Arjuna; Madri had twins Nakula and Sahadeva. Dhrta- 
rlLstra had one hundred sons and one daugther. The eldest son, who was how¬ 
ever younger than Dharma, was named Duryodhana, Pandu died while his 
sons were yet very young. The sons were brought to the capital and establish¬ 
ed in the royal household and received instruction in arms with the sons of 
Dhrtara^tra. Pandu’s younger queen Madri immolated herself on his funeral 
pyre and Kunti lived to bring up her own and her co-wife's children. Dhrta- 
ra^tra seems to have assumed kingship some time after Pan^u's retirement to 
the forest because he is mentioned as 'king’ but his coronation ceremony or 
the time of his assumption of kingship is not mentioned in the epic. Duryo¬ 
dhana tried to kill the Pandavas (Pandu’s sons) either with the help or the 
connivance of his father, the blind Dhrtarastra. But such attempts ended only 
in greater glory for the P^davas. Arjuna in the disguise of a poor Brah¬ 
min won the hand of the Princess Draupadi, the daughter of the king Drupada, 
This Princess became the wife of all the five brothers. Besides this common 
wife, each brother had other wives too. Arjuna married Subhadra, seminal 
sister of Krsna, who was Kunti's brother’s son. The Pan-cjavas after many 
hardships came back to the capital and claimed a share in the kingdom and 
were given a portion of it and lived there with great pomp after founding a 
new city called Indraprastha. Dharma the eldest was challenged to a game 
of dice by Duryodhana and a match was played where Sakuni, the maternal 
uncle of Duryodhana played on his behalf. The Pandavas lost their kingdom 
and even their queen who was however given back to them. They were banish¬ 
ed from their kingdom for thirteen years. It was hoped that they would 
perish in the forest but they again came out successful. They concluded a 
new alliance by arranging the marriage of Abhimanyu, the son of Arjuna, 
with Uttara, the daughter of Virata. On their return from the banishment! 
Duryodhana refused to give the Pandavas any share in the kingdom and so a 
terrible battle was fought in which all the warriors were killed except the 
old blind Dh^ar^tra and his wife, Vidura, Kunti, the five Pan<Java brothers 
and Draupadi, Yuyutsu the illegitimate son of Dhrtarastra and ELpgna. 


Yudhi^^ira, also called Dharma, as the eldest of the brothers, became 
the king of the ancestral throne, and gave a pK)rtion of the kingdom to Yuyut¬ 
su as the heir of Dh|i;aria§tra. The Pmdavas ruled for some time and retired 
giving the kingdom to their only heir Pariksit, the posthumous son of Abhi¬ 
manyu from the princess Uttara. 

This is in short the story of the epic and the accompanying genealogi¬ 
cal tree (pp. 34 and 35) gives the relation of the different actors to one another. 
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In the kinship pattern described below much of the illustrative material is 
drawn, therefore, from this epic though here and there other sources are also 
quoted. 

This story is chosen because kin-groups comprising of hundreds of indi¬ 
viduals and numerous families take an active part in a central drama. Almost 
all types of kinship behaviour are not only illustrated in its narrative but also 
discussed and it gives a fine insight into the relation of the individual and the 
family in ancient India. It is almost a complete record of usage and law, 
norms and actualities, sentiments and attitudes found in an ancient joint 
family. 

Before describing the slruclure of the northern family an acquaintance 
with the kinship terms and the way they, were used is necessary. The kin¬ 
ship terms are given below and their actual use is also explained in the fol¬ 
lowing pages: 


KINSHIP TERMS OF REFERENCE 
SANSKRIT 

1. Father (Fa) Pitr, Tciia^ Tula 

2. Fathers father (FaFa) Pitdmaha, Tatdmaha 

3. Father’s father’s father (Fa Fa Fa) Pra-pitemaha 

4. Mother’s father (Mo Fa) Mdtdinaha 

5. Mother’s father’s father (Mo Fa Fa) . 

6. Father’s brother (FaBr) Pli]\ Tata, Pitrvya 

7. Mother’s brother (Mo Br) Mdiida, Mama, Mdmaka 

8. Mother (Mo) Mdtr, Aviba, Nand 

9. Mother’s mother (Mo Mo) Mdtdmahi 

10. Mother’s father’s mother (Mo Fa Mo) . 

11. Father’s mother (Fa Mo) Pitdmalii 

12. Father’s father’s mother (Fa Fa Mo) Pra-pitdmahl 

13. Father’s sister (Fa Si) Pitrsvasr 

14. Mother’s sister (Mo Si) Mdtrsvasr 

15. Brother (Br) Bhrdtr 

16. Father’s brother’s son (Fa Br So) Bhrdtr 

17. Father’s sister’s son (Fa Si So) Bhrdtr, Pitrsvasriya, Paitr^vasrlya 

Paitrsvaseya 
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THE HASTINAPURA DYNASTY FROM KING PRi? 


O Balhiki? X A Pratipa X O Mags 


J. 1 

A Ballilka A Devapi O Ganga 


A Bhis 


O Ambika 0 A Vyasa (for A Vicitravirya) 


O Ambalika 0 


O Gandhari X A Dhritarastra X O Concubin 
(The blind) 


O KuntI X A Band’ 
(The whi 
(Unable to procreat 
on account of a 


i O Kunti 0 A Surya Q Kunti © A Yama Q Kunti © 

1 j (while a maiden) | i j 


A Duryodhana A Yuyutsu 

+ 99 others (Given part of 

(Died in the battle) kingdom) 


A Kama 
(Died in the battle) 


A UdhLsthira X O Draupadi X 



(Sons died in the battle 


^ — Male 
O = Female 
X = Married to 

0 = Officiating on behalf of the husband for 
procreation 

^ — Crowned King 



3 KING JANAMEJAYA AS GIVEN IN MAHABHARATA 


^Sitanu X 0 Satyavatl X A Parasara 


A Citrangada A Vicitravirya A Vyasa 


(for A Vicitravirya) 



0 A maid servant © A Vyasa 

I (for A Vicitravirya) 


A Vidura 

(The wise) 


0 Kunti © A Indra 


0 Draupadi X A Arjuna X 0 Subhadra 


(Son died in A Abhimanyu X 0 Uttara 

the battle) . 




0 Madri © A Ashvinikumar 


A Nakula X 0 Draupadi X A Sahadet 


(Sons died in the battle) 


A Pariksit 
(Bom posthumously) 


A Janamejaya 
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18. Mother’s brother’s son (MoBrSo) Bhrdtr 

19. Mother’s sister’s son (Mo Si So) Mdtrsvasrlya 

20. Sister (Si) Svasr, Bhaginl 

21. Father’s brother’s daughter (Fa Br Da) Svasr, Bhaginl 

22. Father’s sister’s daughter (Fa Si Da) Pitrsvasrlyd^ Svasr Paitrsvasey 

Bhaginl 

23. Mother’s brother’s daughter (Mo Br Da) Svasr, Bhaginl, Mdtulakany 

24. Mother’s sister’s daughter (Mo Si Da) Svasr, Bhaginl, Mdtrsvaseyd'* 

25. Son (So) Sunn, Putra, Napatr, Suta 

2G. Brother’s son (man speaking) (Br So) Sunu, Putra, Suia, Bhrdtrvya 

27. Brother’s son (woman speaking) (BrSo) . 

28. Sister’s son (woman speaking (Si So) Bhdgineya 

29. Sister’s son (Woman speaking) (Si So) Bhdgineya 

30. Son’s son (So So) Naptr, Pautra 

31. Son’s son’s son (So So So) Pra-nctptr. Pra-pautra 

32. Daughter’s son (Da So) Danhitra 

33. Daughter’s son’s son (Da So So) . 

34. Daughter’s daughter’s son (Da Da So) . 

35. Daughter (Da) Dnhitr, Putrl, SuUi 

36. Brother’s daughter (man speaking) (Br Da) Duhitr, Piitrl, Snid 

37. Brother’s daughter (woman sjDeaking) (Br Da) . 

38. Sister’s daughter (man .speaking) (Si Da) Bhdgineyl 

39. Sister’s daughter (woman speaking) (Si Da) Bhdgineyl 

40. Daughter’s daughter (Da Da) Dauhitn 

41. Daughter’s daughter’s daughter (Da Da Da) 

42. Daughter’s son’s daughter (Da So Da) ... 

43. Son’s daughter (So Da) Napfn, Pautn 

44. Son’s son’s daughter (So So Da) Pra-pauW 

45. Father’s sister’s husband (Fa Si Hu) 

46. Husband’s father (Hu Fa) Svasura, Arya 

47. Wife’s father (Wi Fa) Svasura, Arya 

48. Mother’s sister’s husband (Mo Si Hu) 


5. Mahabharata (crit. ed.) 3. 213. 20. 
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49. Mother’s brother’s wife (Mo Br Wi) Mdtuldni 

50. Father’s brother’s wife (Fa Br Wi) Mdtr, Ambd 

51. Husband’s mother (Hu Mo) Svasrii, Aryd 

52. Wife’s mother (Wi Mo) Svasru, Aryd 

53. Husband (Hu) Pati, Bhartr Aryaputra 

54. Husband’s brother (Hu Br) Devr, Devara 

55. Wife’s brother (Wi Br) Sydla, Sydlaka, Sydla 

56. Sister’s husband (man speaking) (Si Hu) Bhagini-pati 

57. Sister’s husband (woman speaking) (Si Hu) Bhagini-pati 

58. Husband’s sister’s husband (Hu Si Hu) Arya, Nanandr-pati 

59. Wife’s sister’s husband (Wi Si Hu) . 

60. Son’s wife’s father (SoWiFa) Sambandhin 

61. Daughter’s husband’s father (Da Hu Fa) Sambandhin 

62. Wife (Wi) Patni, Bhdryd, Jdyd 

63. Husband’s sister (Hu Si) Nandndr, Aryd 

64. Wife’s sister (Wi Si) Sydlikd, Sydli 

(a) Elder . 

(b) Younger Sydlikd 

65. Brother’s wife (man speaking) (BrWi) Bhrdtrjdyd 

66. Brother’s wife (woman speaking) (BrWi) Bhrdtr-jdyd 

67. Husband’s brother’s wife (HuBrWi) Ydtr 

(a) Husband’s elder brother’s wife . 

(b) Husband’s younger brother’s wife . 

68. Wife’s brother’s wife (WiBrWi) . 

69. Son’s wife’s mother (So Wi Mo) Aryd 

70. Daughter’s husband’s mother (Da Mo) . 

71. Daughter’s husband (Da Hu) Jdmdtr 

72. Husband’s brother’s son (HuBrSo) Suta, Putra 

73. Husband’s sister’s son (Hu Si So) 

74. Wife’s brother’s son (WiBrSo) . 

75. Wife’s sister’s son (Wi Si So) . 

76. Son’s wife (So Wi) Snu?d 

77. Husband’s brother’s daughter (HuBrDa) . 

K. 5 
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78. Husband’s sister’s daughter (Hu Si Da) . 

79. Wife’s brother’s daughter (WiBrDa) . 

89. Wife’s sister’s daughter (WiSiDa) . 

81. Father’s wife other than ego’s mother Sdpatna Mdtr 

82. Mother’s husband other than ego’s father .. 

83. Co-wife Sapatni 

84. Co-husband .... 


A note on the use of the words 

Pitu^ Tata and Tata are found in Sanskrit records from the earliest to 
the latest period. The word Tata is used in the Vedic hymns but later it is 
not found. Instead the word Tata occurs. The use of the words Tata and 
Tata is not as frequent as the word Pita. Tata seems to be more a mode of 
address than a mode of reference. Wherever Tata is used as a term referring 
to a relative it always stands for Tather’. When it is used as address it may 
stand either for father or for any male relative or acquaintance. Pita on the 
other hand, has always conveyed one meaning and that is ‘father’. 

The word Pita (nominative singular form of the stem Pitr) when used 
in the plural refers generally to ancestors in the male line. The words Pita 
and Tata are used consistently for father’s brother throughout the Mahabha- 
rata. The Pandava princes never refer to Dhrtarastra, their father’s brother, 
by the term Pitrvya which one finds in later literature. They refer to him as 
Pita and call him Tata. The word Pita in its plural form is used once to refer 
to the brothers and cousins of the father. 

The word Pita is thus used for all the males in the father’s line in the 
father’s generation. That it could not be used for any male of the matri-kin 
is shown clearly in the story of Kahoda and Astavakra. The boy A^vakra 
was brought up in the household of his mother’s brother because his father 
had not returned from a journey and was taken for dead. He called his 
maternal uncle ‘father’ and was told by the latter that he was the Mdtula and 
not Pita and so he set out in search of his father. 

Arjuna says that he used to call Bhisma (his father’s elder uncle, cf., 
the genealogy) ‘father’ and was told that Bhli^a was the Pitdmaha (the 
grand-father) and not the father. 

The word Pitrvya occurs but rarely even in later literature. 

This usage shows that the kinship term Pita was used in a classificatory 
sense for the ‘father’, the father’s brothers and father’s cousins. (Father’s 
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father’s brother’s sons). The word Tatamaha occurs in the Vedas a few times. 
The word Pitdmaha was used for the grand-father and his brothers and 
cousins. It was further used for any ancestor above the father. Sometimes 
the expression Purvapitdmaha (ancient grand-fathers) is used for ancestors.® 

Prapitdmaha is the father of Pitdmaha but it too is used generally as 
meaning ancestors above the Pitdmaha without any specific reference to a 
particular generation. 

In the Mahabharata no device is used to distinguish one’s own father 
from the father’s brothers and cousins. There is nowhere any difficulty in 
understanding as to who is meant from the context but no attempt is made 
to indicate it by some special linguistic device. In some Rgvedic passages 
however it seems as if an attempt was made for such a distinction inasmuch 
as the expression Janitd-Pitd occurs more than once. It means the ‘birth¬ 
giving father’ and may have been used specifically for the own father to dis¬ 
tinguish him from the “status” fathers. The Rgvedic expressions however 
occur in hynms from the context of which no definite kinship can be estab¬ 
lished as no genealogical data are available. 

Mdtula is the word for the mother’s brother. Father’s brother’s wife’s 
brother is also called Mdtula. Thus Duryodhana, the cousin of Sahadeva and 
Nakula, the youngest of the Pan^ava princes, addresses their maternal tmcle 
by the term Mdtula. The term Mdtula also seems therefore to be used in a 
classificatory sense. 

The terms Mamafca and Mdma are not found either in the Vedic lite¬ 
rature or in Mahabharata. They are of very frequent occurrence in the story 
literature of Pancatantra where various beasts address each other as Mdmaka. 
It means “mother’s brother” though it is used in many stories merely as a 
mode of address for any stranger. It does not seem to be an original Sanskrit 
term. 

Mdtd (nominative singular form of Mdtr) and Ambd for mother are 
both found from the oldest period in Sanskrit literature. Mdtd seems to be 
used more as a term of reference and Ambd for address though both may 
be used in both ways. In the Mahabharata the terms are applied to the own 
mother as also for the wife of the father’s brother. It is very likely that the 
terms were used for the wives of all the males whom one called Pita. In 
^gveda occurs the expression Janitn Mdtd —birth-giving mother—^and may 


6. This classificatory use suggests that when the word occurred in the plural, as 
in certain rites of funeral offerings, they do not refer to many ‘fathers* but to the father 
and his siblings, the grand-father and his siblings, etc. 
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have been used for *own* mother as distinct from step-mother and other 
classificatory mothers. 

The words Pitdmahl and Mdtdmahi are used respectively for fathers 
mother and mother^s mother. Father’s sister is everywhere in Vedic and 
classical Sanskrit mentioned by the descriptive compound word Pitr-svasd 
(father’s sister) and mother’s sister by the similarly formed word MdtV’^svasd 
(mother’s sister). 

Bhrdtr or Bhrdtd is used for one’s seminal and uterine brothers as also 
for the sons of the father’s brothers and of the father’s cousins. The same 
term is used with reference to father’s sister’s son, mother’s brother’s son 
and mother’s sister’s son. Father’s sister’s son and mother’s sister’s son are 
also referred to by descriptive compounds Pitr-svasriya and Mdtr-svasnyay 

Sister and all female-cousins are referred to as Svasr or Bhagirii, 
SvasT is an old word while Bhagim appears later. 

Father’s sister’s daughter and mother’s sister’s daughter are referred 
to sometimes as respectively Paitr^svaseyi and Mdtr-svaseyd or Mdtr-^svaseyl. 
The daughter of the mother’s brother is referred to descriptively as Mdtida- 
kanyd (the daughter of the mother’s brother), especially in later Smrti lite¬ 
rature where the custom of cross-cousin marriage is discussed. 

There are three words for son: Putra, Sunu and Naptr. Sunu is used 
often in the Vedic hymns and though it is found upto the latest period in 
Sanskrit literature it is less frequently used. Putra is found in Vedic hymns 
but becomes the most frequently used word for ‘son’ in later literature. The 
word Naptr is used in the Vedic hymns to mean either a “son” or generally 
a descendant. In later literature it means son’s son and Pra-naptr means 
son’s son’s son, though the words Pautra and Prapautra are more frequent. 
The word Putra or Suta is used in the Mahabharata by a man for his brother’s 
sons and by a woman for her husband’s brother’s sons also. In Mahabharata 
there are some passages in which one feels that the old king Dhrtarastra 
would well use a word to distinguish between his own and his brother’s sons 
if one were available. The word Putra and Putraka were also used for any 
boy. 


7. The word Bhrdtrvya used in later literature for father’s brother’s son is not 
found in that sense in either Vedic or epic literature. On the other hand it is used in the 
sense of ’’rivalry” or “enmity”. The antithesis to Bhrdtrvya is Saubhrdtra (being good 
brothers). 
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The word Suta is not a kinship term. It means “one who is born”. It 
is however used quite often for “son”. Sister’s son is called Bhdgmeya or 
Svasriya, a descriptive term meaning sister’s son or belonging to the sister. 

For the daughter’s son the word is Dauhitra, The word Pra-dauhitra 
for daughter’s grandson and parallel to the word Pra-pautra does not occur. 

For daughter the words are Dukitr and Putin, The word Putn is used 
for addressing any girl or a woman much younger than the speaker. Duhitr 
is the real kinship term and always stands for “the daughter”. The same 
term was presumably used by a man for his brother’s daughter and by a 
woman for her husband’s brother’s daughter, though I could not get specific 
instances of this usage. Sister’s daughter is referred to by the descriptive 
term Bhagineyi both by a man or a woman. 

The words for son’s daughter and son’s grand-daughter are Pautn and 
Prapautn and for daughter’s daughter is Dauhitn. 

There are a number of terms in Sanskrit for relations by marriage. 
The terms for the husband of father’s sister (Pitr-svasd) and mother’s sister 
(Mdtrsvasa) are not found. Possibly these relatives were described as hus¬ 
band of ‘so and so’. In the Mahabharata there are two cases of such relatives 
but in neither context does one find a kinship term. Pandu is the husband 
of the father’s sister (Kunti) of Krsna, but Krma never refers to the king 
by a kinship term. In the Aranyaka Parvan is told the story of Nala and 
Damayanti. Damayanti lived for some time with her mother’s sister (Mdtr- 
svasd) whose husband was the king Virabahu of Cedi, but in this context 
too no kinship term occurs. It is possible that the word Arya, used for other 
elder relatives by marriage, was also used for these relatives. 

A woman referred to her husband’s father and a man to his wife’s 
father by the term Svasura, The term of address was Arya, In dual form 
the word stood for both father-in-law and mother-in-law. The term Svdmra 
was used for brothers and cousins of the spouse’s father also. In one place 
it is used for the grand-father of the spouse. It seems to have been used 
for all male relatives who belonged to the generation above that of the 
spouse. 

The term for mother’s brother’s wife is Mutuldni and for father’s bro¬ 
ther’s wife Mdtd i.e., the same as for mother. 

The terms of reference for the spouse’s mother is jSvasru and the term 
of address is Aryd. The term for husband is Pati throughout the whole 
period under review. The frequency with which the word is used in other 
contexts, to denote “authority over” or “possession of” something, seems to 
suggest that the word means ‘master’, Gr^hapati, Jdspati and Vispati are all 
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expressions occurring in the Rgveda. Grhapati is the master of the house, 
Jda-pati seems to be the head of a patri-clan. Jds are the blood-relations, 
Vis-pati is used as a synonym of the word Rajan and means ‘the king’. Vis 
means ‘people’ or it is also a pronoun meaning ‘all’. Vis-pati is the master of 
all i.e. the king. The Vedic data are very meagre but these words suggest a 
hierarchical order of control in the ancient Vedic society. Grhapati was the 
head of the family, Jds-pati the head of a group of related families and Vis- 
pati was the head of many such groups. The simple word Pati indicates some 
type of possessive rights over a woman who is the wife. 

The second word used quite often is Bhartd and means “one who 
feeds and supports”. In classical Sanskrit dramas the word is often used for 
the master or the king by his servants and so the term Bhartr-ddrikd —the 
daughter of Bhartd is used for a princess. 

In classical dramas the term Arya-putra is often used to refer to or 
address the husband by the heroines in the dramas. Arya-putra means “the 
son of Arya'\ We have already explained above that the father-in-law was 
referred to as Arya already in the epic literature. Arya-putra would thus 
mean the “son of the father-in-law.” 

Husband’s brother, older or younger, is called Devara^ or Deur, wife’s 
brother is Sydla or Sydlaka, Sister’s husband is referred to by the descrip¬ 
tive term Bhagini-pati —“the husband of the sister.” 

Husband’s sister’s husband is referred to as Arya. No word is found 
for the husband of wife’s sister. The term Nandndrpati (husband or husband’s 
sister) is used occasionally in later literature. The term Arya is used to 
refer to that individual. 

Son’s wife’s father and daughter’s husband’s father are called by the 
term Samhandhin. Two men whose children marry each other are 5am- 
haudhin of each other. When a marriage is arranged between two families 
all the males of one family are in a sense Samhaiidhin to those of the other, 
Samhandhin means “somebody who is bound together”. The word Samhan- 
dha is used in literature for marriage-connection. 

Among women relations by marriage the wife stands first. There are 
different words for wife. Patnl is the feminine of Pati The word Pati means 
the ‘ruler’. The word Patv^i does not seem to have that connotation in the 

8. I had argued that the word Devara was used for husband’s younger brother 
only, but a review of the material does not seem to warrant that assertion though the 
problem remains unsolved in face of certain usages and sentiments expressed in literature 
from time to time. 
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numerous references in Sanskrit literature where it must be translated simply 
as ‘wife’. But certain early references and certain practices suggest that 
Patnt denotes a definite status. Patni shared in the household responsibilities 
and the ritual duties of the Pati. In the marriage hynm of Ilgveda we have 
the expression “May you be ‘GThapatnl’ ”. The bride should become not 
only the wife of one individual but become the ‘first lady’ of the house, the 
Grhapatnl who is the partner of her husband in all ritual. In a polygamous 
household Grahapatm was possibly the first and the eldest wife. In a joint 
household she was apparently the eldest wife of the eldest male. The Indian 
grammarian PaninI (7th century b.c.) enunciates the rule that the feminine 
of the word Pati can be effected by suffixing the syllable ni only when the 
wife takes part with the husband in the performance of a sacrifice (Yajna). 
The early expression Grhapatnl and the later expression DharmapatriS, may 
well refer to this ritual function of a wife. Among Hindus there are two 
types of ritual, that which refers to the usual happenings in the family like 
birth, death, marriage, puberty, the daily meals etc. and that which refers 
to the great sacrifices which a man may or may not undertake. For both of 
these it was necessary that a man and wife acted together. A widower could 
not perform most of these religious acts. A man’s first wife was the one 
who acted with him on these occa.sions and was the Patnl.^ 

Tlie word Jdya is used also for wife and it is one of the oldest words 
in Sanskrit. The word Jdya possibly has a reference to the function of the 
woman as bearer of children. The word Bhdryd means “one who must be 
supported—^fed and clothed”, and points out the least that society expected 
a man to do for his wife. 

The word for the husband’s sister is Nandndr (“the giver of joy”) 
which is an obvious euphemism for the very strained relations which always 
existed between sisters-in-law. The word Sydlikd (wife’s sister) is given 
in the dictionary but is not found either in the epics or in the later literature. 
Husband’s brother’s wife is Ydtr. It is apparently an old pre-Paninian 
word but it is not found in any early literature. A late verse containing this 
word is given at the end of this chapter. 

Brother’s wife is called Bhrdtrjdyd (brother’s wife) and the term is 
used both by men and women. 

Son’s wife’s mother and daughter’s husband’s mother are referred to 
as Aryd. Very possibly the word Sambandhinl, the feminine form of the word 
Sambandhin was also used occasionally. 

9. 'P&^—Patyur no yajnaswiixyoge, 4. 1. 33. I am indebted to I>r. S. M. Katre 
for drawing my attention to this definition. 
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The daughter’s husband is JdnfycLtr, The term was used for the hus¬ 
band of the brother’s daughter also. 

Husband’s brother’s son is called Sunu or Putra, the same as own 

son. 

For son’s wife the old word is Snusa used in all periods of the Sanskrit 
literature. The other word Vadhu is used for ‘bride’ in earlier literature and 
used for wife, daughter-in-law or bride in later literature. Vadhu-jana is 
used for the married women of a house. These are all born in other families 
and are brought os brides into the house. This expression is used in contrast 
to the word Kanyd, the ‘daughters’ of a house.^® 

Sapatni is the word used for the co-wife. Though there is polyandry, 
no special word is used for co-husbands. 

Most of the words used in the modern north-Indian languages are 
derived from these words. A few new words are added, a new connotation 
is given to some old ones and a few have dropped out in certain languages. 
This list together with the kinship terms found in Pali and ArdhamagadhT 
given later will help readers to understand modern terms as also the way 
modem terms are used. 

We have now to understand the structure of the ancient Hindu family 
in which these terms were used for different types of relatives. 

The family of birth and the family of marriage can best be defined by 
describing and naming actual marriages and references to sexual unions in 
the literature. Towards this end it is best to know what types of marriages 
are recorded and the kin-group living under one roof. 

There are a number of references to sexual union of a brother and a 
sister in the ancient literature. These have been discussed by me and by 
others before me. I had inclined towards the opinion that such a marriage 
was allowed in the very ancient past, while others thought that such refe¬ 
rences were of mythical nature or referred to phenomena of nature. After 
looking over the data I think now that we have not enough proof for assum- 

10. The word Kanya has an older form Kara. It means a little girl living in her 
father’s house. Kan possibly means originally ‘small’. It is not a kinship term. 

Vadhu is derived from the root Vaho—to carry and has led to a lot of speculation 
as regards an ancient custom of marriage by capture. Vaha nowhere in Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture has the meaning of capture. It simply means transport from one place to another. 
A Vadhu is always taken from her father’s house (where the marriage ceremony takes 
place) to her husband’s house. So she is a Vadhu as against the Kanyd who is living in 
a house. 
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ing such a custom nor can they be interpreted as merely nature symbols or 
myths of creation. These references bear another interpretation. The most 
important of such references are given below. 

Among m 5 rthological references the most widely known is the one 
occurring in the Hymn 10 of the 10th Man<Jala of Rgveda. Yama and Yami 
were twins born of the Sun-god. The h 5 min opens with Yami’s solicitation 
to her twin brother Yama. She says, ‘‘The creator made us a married pair 
even in the womb.” Yama rejected these advances saying that it was im¬ 
moral to love one’s own sister and advised Yami to seek another. The hymn 
is fragmentary and we do not know how the story ended. This story is told 
about a divine pair of twins and it is possible that such twins having lived 
close together in the womb may have been compelled to marry. Yami’s open¬ 
ing sentence may in fact give voice to a then-prevalent belief. Twins were 
always a rare and a fearful phenomenon and a number of superstitions are 
connected with twin births. Sumner and Keller record that in Bali (an 
island much influenced by India) twins of different sexes were made to 
marry while in other parts of the world they were put to death for having 
committed incest.^^ This story cannot be taken as pointing to a customary 
marriage of a brother and a sister. We may also note that there are some 
marriages between siblings in the stories connected with the Sun-god and his 
children. The two Asvina twins, sons of the Sun-god, were married to Surya, 
a daughter of the Sun-god. There is a reference to this story in that part of 
Rgveda which is coxisidered to be earlier, but in the 10th book the story is 
changed so as to make Soma the husband of Suryfi. Manu the father of man¬ 
kind and a son of the Sun-god is also supposed to have married either his 
daughter or his sister. These stories also can be safely discounted as defi¬ 
nitely not pointing to a general custom of sibling’s marriage but are on par 
with all great myths of origin where the first parents are siblings. The Sun- 
god is called the lover of ^^dawn” (Usas = Eos), his own sister. This refe¬ 
rence can also be set aside. 

There are however other references which cannot be dismissed so 
lightly. The earliest is in Rgveda. The hymn is a magical incantation utter¬ 
ed in order to drive away and destroy the demon who causes abortion in 
women. The demon is supposed to have intercourse with a woman, enter her 
womb and then destroy the embryo. In order to have easy access to a woman 
this demon is supposed to take the shape of those who generally approach her 
and sleep with her and these are enumerated as the brother, the husband 
and the lover. 

11. Sumner, Kell®, Davie, The Science of Society, pp. 1031, Vol. II, pp. 1573 and 
1896 Vol. m. 

12. Ihe story is of importance from the point of view of the history of cultures. 
See further on p. 87. 

K. 6 
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‘*He who sleeps with you becoming your brother, husband or lover and 
- who kills your progeny, him I destroy/'i^ 

This is an incantation apparently used by common people, and has no 
reference to gods It must, therefore, refer to something quite customary in 
the society of those times. 

There are a number of references in the Puranic genealogies about 
kings and Brahmins marrying their Pitrkanyds i.e. father's daughters.^^ Prof. 
SARKAR thinks that Pitr-kanyd here stands for half-sisters. Pitr-kanyd is 
also interpreted to mean a girl from the celestial dwellings of the deified 
ancestors. 

The second reference is found in a Pali Jataka and the story tells of 
the marriage of Dasaratha the king of Ayodhya to his sister Kausalya.^® 

I had accepted these references as pointing to a custom of brother- 
sister marriage but further studies showed that this could not be the only 
explanation of the references. There is not a single recorded example in 
the vast Sanskrit literature of a brother-sister marriage where the brother 
and sister are named as children of the same parents. The whole kinship 
organisation of the north as it emerges from this record is counter to mar¬ 
riage among close kin. At last a simple explanation of the above passages 
occurred to me when studying the kinship terms in Sanskrit and the way 
they were used. The terms Bhrdtr (brother) and Svasr (sister) are applied 
to all cousins—even those removed by three or four degrees. It would be 
applied to all men and women of one’s own generation bom in one’s patri- 
family and so mean no more than a man or a woman of one’s patri-family. 
In the Mahabharata the word Bhrdtr (brother) is used for all cousins parallel 
and cross. 

Dasaratha was a king and prince of the country of Kosala. His chief 
queen Kausalya, as her name shows, was also a princess of Kosala and belong¬ 
ed to the same family as Dasaratha. The story of Dasaratha^® definitely says 
that he was the only son of his father Aja. So Kausalya could not have been 
his sister but was possibly a distant cousin and as such referred to as his 
Svasd or sister. 

The Puranic references tnight also be explained as referring to mar¬ 
riages with patrilineal parallel cousins. 

The Vedic incantation must also refer to a ‘cousin’ when the word 
Bhratd is used. The ancient usage of the word Bhrdtd which has remained 

13. 10. 162. 5. 

14. Sarkar, S. C., op. cit., Section on brother-sister marriage, pp. 116*35. 

15. Dasaratha J§taka in the Jdtakas, Vol. IV, E. B. Cowell, VoIs. 1-6. 

16. As given by Kalidasa in EaghuvwMa, Canto 8th. 
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imchanged upto the present times in all northern Indian languages makes it 
very probable that all the references to ‘brother (Bhrato)-sister’ marriages 
are references to cousin marriages. 

When it is asserted that in all the above instances brother-sister con¬ 
nections are probably cousin-marriages, the question which next arises is 
whether cousin-marriages were allowed by the ancient Aryans and what 
kinds of cousins were allowed to marry. 

A glance at Puranic and epic genealogies shows at once that except for 
a few marriages which are definitely stated as cross-cousin marriages there 
is no example of the marriage of close kin. The cross-cousin marriages are 
those of Arjuna Pa^i^ava with Subhadra Yadavi, the sister of Sri Kpsna. 
Rf?na’s father Vasudeva and Arjuna’s mother Kunti were siblings and so 
Arjuna married his mother’s brother’s daughter. Kr?na’s son Pradyurana 
married his maternal uncle Rukmi’s daughter. There are no other known 
cases of cousin-marriages. The names of the queens suggest that they were 
generally princesses of other, sometimes quite distant, kingdoms. Actual 
practice and sentiment went against the marriages of persons closely related 
to each other. 

In a hymn appearing in an appendix (Khila) to ^gveda there is a line 
which is oft quoted to show that cross-cousin marriage was allowed in the 
north. The line translated means, “As father’s sister’s daughter and mother’s 
brother s daughter belong to a man, in the same way this Vapa offering be¬ 
longs to you—O Indra! accept it.” This hymn is quite clear in its meaning 
and it refers to a man’s right to his father’s .sister’s daughter. Yet there are 
certain facts worth considering. The hymn is in an appendix to Plgveda.” 
The appendix may have been—it is almo,st certain that it was added to the 
original body of the hymns at a later date. How late the date was we caimot 
venture to say. Secondly, though the hymn mentions a man’s marriage to 
his father’s sister’s daughter and mother’s brother’s daughter, there is not a 
single instance of marriage of a man with his father’s sister’s daughter in the 
ancient genealogies. The few cross-cousin marriages which are mentioned 
are all of men with their mother’s brother’s daughters. This discrepancy 
makes the passage a very unreliable guide to ancient northern practices. 

The marriages of kings with their mother’s brother’s daughters which 
have been mentioned occur among people connected with the western Yadava 
families and occur rather late towards the end of the ancient period.^8 And 

17. Aotrecht, ?gveda, Vol. II, p. 678. 

18. Reference to cross-cousin and parallel-cousin marriages in Buddhist and Jain 
literature are dealt with in the Appendix to this chapter. 
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so cross-cousin marriage was an exception rather than a rule of marriage in 
the ancient north. 

As regards marriage of parallel cousins the discussion on Sapiti^a fur¬ 
ther will make it clear that a man could marry a girl born in his patri-family 
if she was sufficiently remotely related to him. Such a girl would be a Pitr- 
kcmyd i.e., a daughter of his father and also Svasr i.e., a sister. Such exam¬ 
ples are however rare—^rare enough to find a special mention. 


We can thus say that marriages among near relations were apparently 
barred by the ancient Aryans. 

In order to understand the actual practice well we must describe what 
was meant by a family in ancient times. The words Kula, Varhsa and Gotra 
were used for a family in Sanskrit, a person naming his own Kwla. VawJa or 
Gotra always mentioned his patri-family. But these words were used in a 
very loose way. A man could mention or be known by the name of any of 
his famous ancestors and not necessarily always by the first man whom he 
considered to be the founder of the family. 

The VamSa is an enumeration of descent in a patrilineal manner of one 
line where collateral branches are ignored. The line of PSndavas is traced 
from Manu in the following way: 


Manu 



Pururavas 


A3ru 




ahu$a 


aySti 


Puru and four others 
Janamejaya. 

Du^yanta and five others 
Bharata 

I 

nine sons 



Saihvarana 

I 

Kuru 

Santanu 

I 

Vicitrav&ya 


Dhrtarastra 


pjn^u 

Arjuna 

Abhimansm 

I 

Parik$it 


Janamejaya. 


Saihvarat>a 
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Many of these kings had sons who founded other kingdoms but in this genea¬ 
logy the names of only those are given who are connected with the kingdom 
of Hastinapura, the city founded by Hasti. In this genealogy some kings like 
Puru, Bharata, Samvarana, Kuru were very famous and the descendants 
gladly named these when telling about their families. The princes who 
fought the Mahabharata battle are addressed as Bharata or Kaurava or Pau- 
rava. These and other famous kings who brought glory to the family are 
called Vdrhsakara (makers of a Vamsa) or Kulakara (makers of a Kula ). 

Among the descendants of Bharata there were inter-marriages. The 
descendants of Yadu, a son of Yayati, founded a line or Vamsa called Yadava 
and they also married among themselves. In the same way descendants of 
other sons of Manu also married among themselves as the following genea¬ 
logies will show. 

Manu 

I "" ~ I 

Ila Iksvaku, founder 

I of the Ayodhya dynasty. 

I _ I _ 

Pururavas | | 

I Iksvaku, main line Nimi, Founder 

Nahup I of the Janaka 

I Sa:»da Line in 

Yayati ! neighbouring 

: -i Videha 


Rama - married —Sita JanakI 


. j -- 

Yadu, foimder Puru, founder of Anu, founder 

of the Yadava line the Paurava of of the Anava line 

* Hastinapur. 


I^p^tu Sahasrajita 

giving rise to the kingdoms of Cedi, 
Vidarbha, Mathura, Kuntibhoja and 
many others who married among 
themselves and also others outside 
the Yadu line. 


I 

Du^yanta 

Bharata, founder of 
J Bharata of 
_ I Hastinapur 

Pincala Hastin of 

I Hastinapura 

Draupadi | 

P&ncili-married — Arjuna 
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Manus son Iksvaku founded the Ayodhya dynasty. His eldest son 
carried on the main line. His younger son Nimi founded a kingdom in the 
neighbouring country of Videha, where the kings were called Janakas. Liater 
on Rama» a prince of the Iksvaku dynasty, married Sita, a daughter of the 
Janakas, who also were Iksvakus. Manu’s daughter Ila had a son Pururavas 
who founded the Hastinapura dynasty. His descendants were five princes 
who each founded a new house and a new dynasty called Yadava, Paurava, 
Anava etc. Yadavas in their turn gave rise to many separate kingdoms and 
dynasties. There were many inter-marriages among them. They also mar¬ 
ried into other Ksatriya lines. In the main Puru line was born Bharata who 
gave his name to his descendants. Bharata’s descendants founded three lines 
—^the north Pahcala, the south Pahcala and the main Hastinapura line. Kuru 
was a famous king in this line who gave his name to his descendants who 
were called Kauravas. The Kauravas were thus Bharatas also, and the Paiid^" 
vas married a descendant of the Bharatas and Kauravas, the princess Draupadi 
who belonged to the north Pahcala house and was therefore herself a Bha¬ 
rata. In these marriages i.e. Rama and Sita (Iksvakus), Krsna and Rukmim 
(Yadavas) and and Draupadi (Bharatas) the people marrying each 

other were so far removed from their common ancestor that they could not 
be called near relations at all. 

When certain kings are called Kulakara or Varhsakara the two words 
Kula and Vamsa seem identical, but in other contexts their connotation is 
different. VamSa seems to be the name given to a successive line of descent 
from father to son. When a Vamsa is set forth, names of kings are given one 
after another in a succession. When several sons of a king are mentioned, 
only that one who is in direct ancestral line of a given prince is picked out 
as belonging to a Vamsa. The word Vaihsa is used also for a bamboo or cane 
which grows straight in nodes. On this analogy the whole line or Vamsa is 
like a bamboo and each member in it is a node. The connection between 
the two ideas is well brought out in Mahabharata in one place. King Yudhi- 
sthira was advised to visit a holy place on the banks of the Narmada where 
bamboos grew in great abundance. This place was called Vamsamulaka and 
a visit to it was supposed to ensure the continuance and prosperity of the 
line (Vamsa). 

Kula on the other hand in its narrower meaning seems to refer to the 
whole of the patri-family residing at one place. Kula is thus the aggregate 
of kin in a great family. The expression Kula-vrddha means the elder males 
of a great family. Kula^ghni (the destroyer of a Kula) is used as an adjective 
of a bride under certain circumstances. If soon after a marriage people of 
the house die, the misfortunte is supposed to be due to the evil influence of 
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the new member of the family i.e. the bride. In such a case she is called 
“the killer of husband” (Pati-ghnl) if the husband died, or if more people 
died, Kula-ghnt 

An expression occurs in later Smrtis, which proscribes “the giving 
of girl to a Kula". {Kule kanyd pradana). This is interpreted to mean giv¬ 
ing a girl as a bride to many brothers or cousins i.e. to the Kula as a whole. 

We may differentiate between Vamsa and Kula and say that Vamsa 
was a linear arrangement while Kula referred to an ‘aggregate’. This mean¬ 
ing is also brought out in expressions like Paksi-kula —the Kula of birds—a 
flock of birds. A Kula however was never a simple aggregate; it was a kin 
group under the leadership of a male. A man would use the words Md.tr- 
varhsa and Matrkula to designate his mother’s line and mother’s family. 

The word Gotra is used almost as a synonym of Kulo but also acquir¬ 
ed a specialised meaning and will be discussed later. 

The way in which family names came to be established is made very 
clear in the Mahabharata where the genealogy of the Paiidava princes is 
given. The genealogy is called Anuvamsa (the following of the line). Kings 
and their sons and sons’ sons are mentioned. After a few names the narra¬ 
tion singled out a king as Vamsakara or Kulakara (the maker of the Vamsa 
—^line, or Kula —^family) then follow some more names and another Kula¬ 
kara appears. Bharata the son of Du^yanta was a Kulakara because all the 
descendants are called Bharata. Puru is another Kulakara as the descen¬ 
dants after him are called Paurava. Kuru is another Vamsakara or Kulakara, 
as kings who follow him are called Kaurava. The latest descendants of this 
common branch could and actually were called Bharata, Paurava or Kaurava 
indiscriminately. The side branches arising from these and many other kings, 
though known as branches from the main line, soon took up other names— 
regional or derived—^from a Kulakara king. Drupada Pancala was a Bharata 
but came to be known as Pancala. The kingdom of the Sibis in the Punjab, 
though a branch of Bharatas, came to be known as &bi and a wife of the 
prince Dharma, the eldest of the Pa^^avas, bears the name Devika Baibya i.e., 
Devika, a princess of the house of Sibi. When the words the Kuru, the Ya- 
dava, the Sibi are used, it means that the reference is to a family which ack¬ 
nowledged descent from a Kulakara king of the name of Kuru, Yadu, or Sibi 
respectively. All three may be descendants of another famous king and may 
be referred to as e.g. Bharata either collectively or singly. Sometimes names 
of kingly houses were derived from the country they ruled (which is turn 
might get its name from its first king). The Pancala were the kings of the 
country of PgflcSla. It was more customary to designate the daughters (and 
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also married women) by the names of their father’s countries, while the men 
would be known by an own name to which would be added a patron 5 raic. 
Thus everybody would know the kingdom which was his. A great number 
of queens and princesses were known by the name of their country rather 
than by their first names. K>§na, the wife of the Pandavas was known as 
Draupadi (daughter of Drupada) Pahcali (the princess of P^cala). Uttara 
was a Vairati (daughter of Virata); the grand-mother of the P^d^vas was 
Ambalika Kausalya (the princess of Kosala); Gandhari, the mother of Dur- 
yodhana, the princess of Gandhara has not been given an own name at all 
in the epic. Kings were mentioned sometimes as Gandhararaja (the king of 
Gandhara), Pahcala (the king of Ptecala), Madraraja (the king of Madra) 
etc. but the proper names of all these individuals were always known and 
mentioned. 

The father’s name or the name of a Kulakara king in his ancestral line 
or the name of the kingdom were always used while referring to a man or 
mentioning his patri-family. The only way to keep track of the members of 
the patri-family and the ancestors was by memorising the names. This was 
done by hereditary bards called Suta. Another way of recognising one patri- 
family was by location. There was thus a Hastinapura branch and a P<mcala 
branch of the Bharatas. The Hastinapura branch considered themselves one 
patri-family and married generally outside of Hastinapura. This type of 
association of a place with a family was very frequent and it remained un¬ 
broken because wars did not lead to usurpation or annexation of another’s 
territory. Wars have been recorded in ancient Uterature, but the only exam¬ 
ple where a territory changed ownership was that of Drupada, but even that 
was done under rather exceptional circumstances.^^ 

After the Mahabharata was one of the first things that king Dharma 
of the Papdavas was advised to do was to go to the capitals of all the fallen 
kings and proclaim their sons as kings of the respective kingdoms. 

19. The story i*uns as follows. Prince Drupada was a co-student with the Brahmin 
boy Drona in a school of archery and war-craft. They were great friends and Drupada 
always told Drona that he would help him. After finishing the studies each went his 
way and in due time after the death of his father Drupada became king of Pahcala. To 
him came Drona stricken with poverty and begging for help and reminding of the boy¬ 
hood friendship. Drupada answered, “You fool, friendship can exist only among equals 
—certainly not between a king and a pauper.” Drona, thus insulted, went away and 
found employment and asylum at the Hastinapura court where he taught the use of 
weapons to the young princes. At the end of the period of teaching he demanded that his 
pupils should march on Drupada which they did and brought the king a prisoner to 
Drona. Drona took the southern half of the kingdom, acknowledged Drupada as his 
equal and friend and left the king in the enjoyment of the other half of his kingdom. 
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In the Asvamedhika Parvan there is a description of the conquest of 
all kings of the world but there is no annexation of a kingdom. Kalidasa, wri¬ 
ting in the 4th century a.d., tells emphatically that the kings were deprived 
of their glory but not of their land. This association of a patri-family with 
a locality must have led gradually to the identification of a locality with a 
particular family. Sub-branches which founded kingdoms elsewhere ceased 
after a time to be counted as belonging to the original family. A Kula was 
a localised great-family and so the Kula-exogamy became also a local exo¬ 
gamy. If the names of all the queens are reviewed we do find that all of 
them were brought from other kingdoms and other localities. It was sup¬ 
posed to be necessary for a man to be able to name his father, mother and 
his Kula. Arjuna mentioned his name as Arjuna Kaunteya (son of his mother 
Kunti) Pcln^ava (son of his father Paiydu) and Kaurava (of the family of 
Kurus). A person who could not do it, e.g. Karna, was disgraced. A man 
who was acknowledged as son of a person need not have been an own son 
of that person as we shall see later. A man who could name his Kula was a 
Kulina which later on came to mean “well born”. 

In all the epic lists we do not find any married pair where a man and a 
woman bear the same Kula name. 

The rule of marriage of the ancient Aryans (given in detail further 
on) seems to be based on considerations of consanguinity, which says that 
certain relations on the father’s and mother’s side were to be avoided. The 
rule as regards avoiding of certain relations on the father’s side tended to be 
applied to tlie whole patri-kin residing at one place which I have termed a 
Kula. Can the words Kula or Vanhsa be translated by the word claA? 

In India at the present time there are social groups which trace descent 
from one male or female ancestor, human or nomhuman. These groups, 
which are exogamous, have each a definite name which is applied to all 
individuals born in the group and which does not ordinarily change. 1 think 
these groups can best be designated as clans. When a clan splits and some 
members wander off, they still bear the original name, or if they take a new 
luune they still prohibit marriage with the original group. These clans may 
be territorial in origin but are not necessarily so today and a man wandering 
far from his hcnne-territory would be treated as a clan brother by a person 
whom he may never have seen, provided he has the same clan-name. 

Neither Vaima nor Kula possess these characteristics of a clan. VaifUa 
is a line of patrilineal descent. Kula is a patri-kin based on a locality. If a 
junior bran^ in a Kula wandered away and established itself elsewhere and 
changed its name, marriages between it and the original Kula could take 
K. 7 
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place. The clan-name was fixed. The Vamsa and Kula name on the other 
hand had no fixity. They were patronymics derived from the name of some 
famous ancestors and when a new hero arose he gave his name to his own 
descendants. A man could use the name of his father as his patronymic. The 
five brothers in the Mahabharata are referred to far oftener as Pandava 
rather than Kaurava. 

The Kula may be called a fratrie, a gebriiderschaft which became an 
exogamous unit as long as it was based on one locality. This dependence on 
locality was due to the custom of changing the name of a Kula either through 
change in locality or through choosing a different ancestor as Kulakara, 

Though the principle of local exogamy is nowhere explicitly stated, it 
can be inferred from various passages from the oldest to the more recent 
literature. The marriage hymn mentions the many hazards on the road when 
a groom takes his bride to his home. The bride is called Vadhu —'one who is 
carried’—from the place of her father to that of her husband. The same 
picture is given in Pali literature of the newly married pair coming over a 
long way to the groom’s village. 

In Rgveda the word Ari is used for a stranger who may be an enemy 
or a guest.20 The man, who was a stranger before a marriage is arranged, 
becomes the honoured guest after a marriage. The groom’s people who come 
to attend the marriage ritual at the bride’s place are all strangers. We have 
also seen in our discussion of kinship systems that the word Arya and its 
feminine Aryd are used for relations by marriage.^i All this shows that the 
marriage was outside of the localised patri-kin. Neither could a man marry 
near relations on his mother’s side. 

.: . A scrutiny of all the recorded marriages brings forth the following 
facts. As a general rule the marriages were not contracted with close .kins 
like cousins, and usually the marriage mates belonged to two different terri¬ 
tories or townships. There are very rare instances of cross-cousin marriages 
and marriages of men and women belonging to the same localised patri- 
family. These facts however do not point to any formal rule for marriage, 
neither is one such given in the epic. Such rules however are given in the 
Brahmanical law-books where it has been stated among other rules that '‘One 
must not marry a Sapiv4aJ'^ The term Sa-piv4a is used very often in lite- 

^ 30. The Early Brahmanical System of Gotra and Pravara —John Brough (quoting 
Ben Veniste), Cambridge University Press, 1953, pp. XIII-XIV. 

21. In modem north Indian terminology certain relations by marriage are called 
Pdhund —(Sanskrit: Praghurmka) i.e., a guest 

22. Hie question of Sapin^a is discussed fully in History of Dharmaidstra by P. V. 
Kane, II, Part I, pp. 453-78. Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, 1941. 
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rature dealing with the rules and regulations of marriage, pollution at death 
and birth, and offerings to the dead ancestors. It runs as a thread through 
all discussions dealing with family, marriage and inheritance. In Indian 
anthropological literature this rule is called the rule of ^Sapir^a exogamy’. 
The expression means that all those who are 'Sapinda’ must not marry. 

Phida means something formed by compressing or heaping particles 
together. When cooked rice is pressed in a form or by hand to make into a 
rough ball, it is a Pi^a. This type of Pinda is given as food to the dead by 
their descendants. Sapii^a are, therefore, people who offer a common Pinda 
to the dead i.e. who are descendants of a common fore-father. Pinda is used 
colloquially for the human body. Those who are bom of one body are Sa- 
piT^a. A child is a Sapinda of his father and mother. He is also the Sapindd 
of his father’s brothers, sisters, father and grand-father as also of his mother’s 
brothers and sisters, father and grand-father. He is a Sapinda of his cousins 
(father’s sister’s children, mother’s sister’s children, father’s brother’s chil¬ 
dren and mother’s brother’s children) as he shares with them common body- 
particles either from his mother’s side or from his father’s side. In this mean¬ 
ing of the word Pinda, common kinship of blood is established with both the 
father’s and mother’s side. The third meaning of Pi^a refers to property 
which is enjoyed by those who are descendants of one male. This coincides 
many times with the first meaning because those who offer Pinda to the dead 
are also his heirs. There are elaborate rules as regards periods of mourning 
and pollution depending on the Pi^a connections. Originally the offering 
was made to male ancestors on the father’s side, later their wives were inclu¬ 
ded and still later certain ancestors on the mother’s side were also included. 
In case a man had only a daughter, her son could offer the Pinda (called the 
Srdddha offering) to him. 

The marriage rules as regards Sapin^^ relationship or consanguinity 
define that a man should not marry a girl who is related to him through a 
common male ancestor upto the 7th generation in the father’s line and upto 
the 5th generation in the mother’s line. Different law books give different 
rules. The following few examples will illustrate how Sapin4(i relationship 
was decided. 

For marriage, two people are supposed to be not Sapi^a, if they have 
a common 8th ancestor in the father’s line or a common 6th ancestor in the 
mother’s line. The following illustrations from a late commentary will make 
clear the way in which generations were counted.^ In all the genealogies 
given below the man Vi^u is the original founder of the families. 

23. Dharmasindhu, third part, p. 272, Nimaya Sagar Press, Bombay, quoted and 
explained on p. 74, Vol. XXVII (SapiT^ya), Hindu Law Texts, 1st edition, 1943, Bombay. 
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1 

2 Kanti O 

1 

2 

Galirl O 

1 

3 SudhI A 

3 

j 

Kara A 

I 

4 Budha A 

4 

j 

Maitra A 

1 

5 Caitra A 

5 

j 

Siva A 

1 

6 Gana A 

6 

j 

Bhupa A 

1 

j 

7 M^da A 

1 

7 

1 

Acyuta A 

1 

8 Rati O -can marry- 

8 

1 

Kama A 


The girl Rati and the boy Kama can marry because counting in their father’s 
(Mrda and Acjmta) lines they are the eighth from the common ancestor 


Visnu. 

1 Vi?iau A 

1 


2 

I 

Datta A 

-j 

2 Caitra A 

3 

1 

Soma A 

j 

3 Maitra A 

4 

j 

Sudhi A 

j 

4 Budha A 

1 

5 

1 

Syama O 

1 

5 Rati O 

1 

6 

1 

Siva A -can marry- 

1 

6 Gaurl Q 


Siva and Gaurl can marry because though they are the sixth from the common 
ancestor it is through their mothers Syama and Rati that this connection is 
there and S&piijAya (consanguinity) ceases when removed by five degrees 
in the mother’s line. 

1 Vij;p.u A 


Oatta A 

1 

2 

Caitra A 

1 

„ 1 

Soma A 
SuJh! A 

3 

1 

Maitra A 

Budha A 

4 

1 

Syain& Q 

5 

1 

Siva A 

— J 

Kanti Q — 

— cannot marry-—— 6 

1 

Kara A 
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The girl Kanti has the mother Syama and through her she is the sixth from 
the common ancestor of herself and Kara; but Kara, in whose case the ascent 
is traced through the father Siva, is only the sixth whereas he should have 
been the 8th for the removal of the bar for marriage, and so Kanti and Hara 
cannot marry. 

There are quite lengthy discussions and some curious cases where the 
Sapin^ya bar is removed according to rule in a particular generation and is 
re-established among the immediate descendants. Further particulars about 
all these curious cases can be found in the book mentioned above. However 
the examples given above will suffice to show how consanguinity or Sdpin4y<i 
was generally reckoned by the Brahmin priests at least in medieval times. 

There is however evidence which goes to show that the rules of con¬ 
sanguinity were not so rigid in ancient days and marriages of people whose 
common ancestor was the 5th or 6th were also allowed. A passage in Sata- 
patha Brahmana, a Brahmanical book dealing among other topics mainly with 
the ritual of certain sacrifices, refers to unions of even those who are only 
third or fourth generations removed from the common ancestor.®^ This book 
is supposed to be prior to the Smrtis. This passage is directly against the 
injunction or rule enunciated in the Smrtis which later on became generally 
accepted. This passage in Satapatha Brahmana may support the stray pas¬ 
sages occurring in older hterature about brother-sister marriages which have 
already been discussed above. (It also tallies well with practices in North 
India today), 

In view of the above data one must conclude that ‘consanguinity* was 
the only consideration which niled marriages and that the concept of con¬ 
sanguinity, at first confined to all cousins of the second degree, later embraced 
a larger and larger circle of relatives, so that by the beginning of the Smrti 
period it included relatives upto seven generations in the father’s line and 
five generations in the mother’s line. (This reckoning excludes the man or 
the woman to be married). Still later, all relatives in the father’s line were 
barred for marriage. 

The kinship terms and modes of address as found in the early litera¬ 
ture show that all the cousins were called brothers and sisters. Generally 
they were barred from marriage. Marriage was avoided with the near kin 
<rf the mother. From the very first there was a bias towards excluding for 
marriage a larger number of kin on the father’s side than on that of the 
mother. It seems that this bias gradually tended towards exclirsion of the 
known kin in the father’s line which led to the avoidance of the whole of the 


24. Auapatha Br&hmaiyi, 1. 8. 3, 6. 
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localised patri-family. Exceptions to the general pattern liave already been 
noticed. 

To this general description there is one exception and that is of the 
Brahmins who, starting from a social structure and marriage regulations 
similar to the EI§atriyas, evolved a system of marriage based on exogamous 
social groups, similar to what is termed a ‘clan’ in modern anthropological 
literature. These clans are called Gotra, 

The word Gotra is used together with Vamsa and Kula with the same 
diversity of meaning in older literature. Thus in the Chandogya Upani§ad is 
told this story of a boy who was asked his Grotra and he said he did not know 
who his father was as his mother had served many men. Here the questioner 
wished no more than to know the name of the father so as to find out if the 
boy was a Brahmin.^s In the same way in the Mahabharata king Yayati asked 
the Gotras and names of two maidens and was told their names and the name 
of the father of each.^^ Yudhisthira told Drupada’s messenger that once a girl 
was given to a man who stood the set test in archery it was entirely out of 
place to make enquiries about the calling, the Kula and Gotra of the groom. 
Kula and Gotra are used as synonjmis. Similarly, Duryodhana is said to 
have boasted^^ in the following words: “In this world not even this much 
(i.e., not even the least little thing) belongs to the Pandavas as their own. 
They do not own even a name and a Gotra/^ The reference here is to that 
one year of exile when the Pandavas had to remain hidden and incognito. 
Gotra here is again synonymous with the word Kula. In Pali texts the word 
Gottardkhitd (protected by Gotra) occurs for an orphaned girl sheltered and 
fed by the kins-people. Here Gotra ha.s the same meaning as Kula. 

From references to Gotra in the priestly literature called the Brah- 
mana we may infer that the word was more often in use among Brahmins 
than among the K§atriyas when referring to the patri-family. The Brahmins 
were also governed by the rule of consanguinity which proscribed marriage 
with certain kin on the father’s and mother’s side. Also like K?atriyas this rule 
may have been extended so as to include the whole patri-family, that is 
Kula or Gotra. The Brahmins however unlike the Ksatriyas had no fixed 
locality associated with the family. They were magicians and priests ever 
seeking patronage from powerful Ksatriyas, wandering from court to court, 
going where a big sacrifice was in progress in the hope of securing largesse, 
hawking their prowess as knowers of powerful Mantra formulae. If they 


25. Chandogya-Upanisad IV, 4. 

26. Ibid. 5. 71. 15. 

27. Critical Edition of Mah&bh&rata, 1. 75. 5. 
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had Kula or Gotra exogamy it failed to become a local exogamy as in the 
case of K§atriyas. 

We found that the descendants of one ancestor were in the habit of 
having many Kula names by taking on the names of any of the famous ances¬ 
tors they chose. Some gave up old names and chose or became known by 
new ones. Yet the continuous possession of one territory ensured the indi¬ 
viduality of a Kula and whether people called themselves e.g., Somaka or 
Pancala they were known as one family by reason of residence in one locality. 
We can infer that the Brahmins also took on new patronymics as their Gotra 
name but owing to their more mobile mode of existence it became difficult 
to know which of the many Gotras were really branches of one and the same 
Kula, 

Just as the K§atriyas named certain very famous warriors as Kulakara 
kings or Varhsakara kings and were proud of using their names as patrony¬ 
mics, the Brahmins also seem to have followed the custom of naming certain 
famous ancestors when performing sacrifices or when the need arose to de¬ 
clare the Gotra, These ancestors are called Pravara.^^ The term means 
“excellent ones.’' The Pravaras were, in a majority of cases, more than one 
and a man could name one, two, three or five Pravaras but not four. Some of 
the Pravara ancestors seem to have been mentioned in early texts, and ap¬ 
parently known to the Grammarian Pdninl who is supposed to have lived in 
the 7th century b.c. The Brahmins had Gotras as family names and each 
Gotra claimed to have certain famous ancestors called the Pravaras, Gotra 
probably did not mean more than a patronymic used as a family name. 

Some centuries before the Christian era the whole of the Brahmin 
Gotras and Pravaras were organised into a system of exogamous clans. The 
man who did this was called Baudhayana and tradition says that he was a 
southerner. If any attempt was made before this at systematising the Gotras 
and Pravaras it is unknown upto now. Baudhayana for the first time gives 
a rigid definition to the word Gotra and the technical meaning given by him 
is used in all Brahmanic texts about Gotra, He says a Gotra is the whole 
group of persons descended from any one of the ‘seven sages’ or Agastya. 
The seven sages are Jamadagni, Gautama, Bharadvaja, Atri, Visvamitra, Kas- 
yapa and Vasi§tha. Thus according to Baudhayana there are only eight 
Gotras and people belonging to the same Gotra caimot marry. 

We thus find that Baudhayana has given a new meaning to the word 
Gotra, Prof. Brough thinks that the meaning of Baudhayana was the older 

28. A very lucid account of the Gotra and Pravara systems is given by Professor 
John Brough, loc. cit, where further references to works on this subject will be found. 
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meaning of the word and that in course of time the word Gotra ceune to be 
applied to great families or even to mere patronymics. I think however that 
the evidence does not warrant this conclusion. On the other hand the word 
Gotra was used in the same way as Kula in various allied connotations and 
Baudhayana fixed its meaning by a definition. This is evident from 
the introductory remarks of Baudhayana where he says, “of the Gotras there 
are thousands, millions and tens of millions, but the Pravaras —of these are 
forty-nine .... ” 

When Baudhayana himself makes this admission it is clear that the 
word Gotra was used for a Vamsa or Kula or even a smaller unit as I have 
tried to show. It may be noted that epigraphical evidence as also present 
practice show that the word Gotra was being still used among Brahmins for 
smaller subdivisions of the groups named as Gotra by Baudhayana. 

The following is the scheme as described by Baudhayana. The Gotras 
as we have seen are eight. Each of these consists of several divisions and 
subdivisions. The divisions are called Gana. Baudhayana gives the Pravaras 
for each of the divisions called Gana. He further says that those who have 
even one Pravara in common should be held to belong to one Gotra, except 
in the case of the Bhrgu-gana and Angird-gana. 

The Gotra, Gona and Pravara scheme can be best understood by an 
illustration. Below are given the Gava. and Pravara of the Agastya Gotra 
according to Baudhayana and other writers. 


Agastya Gotra 




Idhmavaha 

.. (1) 


(3) 

Sambhavaha 

.. (1) 


(3) 

Somavaha 

.. (1) 


(3) 

Yajnavaha 

.. (1) 


(3) 

Agasti 

.. (1) 


(2) 

etc. 



Pravara 

Agastya. (2) D^dhacyuta 
Aidhmavaha. 

Agastya. (2) Dar^hacyuta 
SambhavSha. 

Agastya. (2) Dar^acyuta 
Saumavaha. 

Agastya. (2) Dardhacyuta 
Yajnav^ia. 

Agastya. (2) Mahendra. 
iMayobhuva. 
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All the Ganas have one Pravara (Agastya) in common and so they 
cannot marry. The same type of and Pravara arrangement is foimd 

among the Gotras: Vasistha, Visvamitra, Kasyapa and Atri. If one were to 
fit the scheme of Gotra and Pravara in a genealogical representation, it would 
be somewhat as follows: 


Agasti 


Dr^hacyuta 

Unknown 

Unknown 


(A) Idhmav^a (B) Sambhavaha (C) Somavaha (D) Yajnavaha 
(a) -^- (b) -!- (c) -!- (d) -^- 

In the above scheme a, b, c, d and e are divisions within Gavu A, B, C, 
D and E and are descendants of the Gar^. When these descendants pro¬ 
nounced their Gotra they would recite the names of their ancestors, a, b, c, d 
have each two common ancestors—^Agasti and Di^acyuta, while e has only 
one ancestor common with the others viz. Agasti. These are the Pravaras. 
In this scheme, inasmuch as all people have the Gotra-name Agastya, the 
reference to Pravaras for the establishment of the sameness of a Gotra seems 
to be superfluous. Some anthropologists have even argued that Pravaras 
are a later addition to the Gotra-system. This is however not the case. We 
can take it that in pre-Baudhayana days Gotra was the name applied to what 
he calls Gana and even smaller divisions than Gana, In that case a recital of 
the Pravara would be absolutely necessary for establishing common descent. 
The common Pravara Agastya of divisions and sub-divisions would establish 
them as descendants among others of the sage Agasti and marriage would not 
be possible among them even though they may have different Gotras, To 
take a parallel on the Kgatriya side, Janamejaya, the grandson of Abhimanyu, 
would call himself Arjuneya, Santanava and Kaurava. Similarly, Yu 5 mtsu, the 
son of Dhrtarastra, would call himself Dhartara^tra, Santanava and Kaurava 
(see genealogy pp. 34 and 35). This recital would show that the two are des¬ 
cendants of the same ancestors. 

Once a rule of marriage outside the patri-clan was established, with 
the custom of taking on any patronymic from among the ancestors as a family 
designation, it was absolutely necessary to recite the Pravaras, Local exo¬ 
gamy was not helpful to the Brahmins becaxise of their social mobility, 

K. 9 


Unknown 


Mahendra 
(E) Mayobhuva 
(e) -!- 
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We may safely say that the arrangement of all prevalent 'Gotras" into 
Ganas, the classification of the Ganas into eight different categories and reser¬ 
vation of the term Gotra to these highest categories was the work of Bau- 
dhayana. 

This attempt of Baudhayana to bring order into what he considered 
chaos was however not entirely successful as he had to make exceptions and 
compromises. He enunciated the rule that those who had one Pravara in 
common should be held to belong to one Gotra except in the case of those 
who had Bhrgu and Angirasa among their Pravaras. For these latter the 
rule was that those who had a majority of Pravaras in common should be 
held as belonging to one Gotra. 

The rule works out as follows: 

In Jamadagni Gotra there are seven Ganas. Each Gana has either 
three or five Pravaras. They all have however three Pravaras (Bhargava, 
Cyavana and Apnavana) in common, so that according to the majority rule 
none of the seven Ganas can inter-marry. 

In the Gautama and Bharadvaja Gotra also the same situation is 

found. 

Thus the eight Goiras enumerated by Baudhayana are exogamous. 
There are, however, two branches, descendants of Bhrgu and Angirasa, call¬ 
ed Kevala Bhrgu and Kevala Angirasa, who do not fit into the above scheme. 
The Kevala Bhrgu are as follows: 



Gana 

Kevala Bhrgu 

Pravara 

1. 

Yaska 

.. (1) Bh^gava. (2) Vaitehevya. 

(3) Savetasa. 

2. 

Mitrayu 

(1) Bhargava. (2) Vadhryasva. 

(3) Daivodasa. 

3. 

Vainya 

(1) Bhargava. (2) Vainya 
(3) Partha. 

4. 

6unaka 

.. (1) Bhargava. (2) Saunahotra. 

(3) Gartsmada. 

We find that the Ganas have each three Praimras of which only one 
(Bhargava) is common, and so they can intermarry. The same situation is 
found among the Ganas of Kevala Angirasa. This practice is akin to that 


of the K?atriyas who inter-married even if they were descendants of one 
distant ancestor. Purasiic tradition says that the Kevala Bhygu and Kevala 
Angirasa were originally Ks^triyas adopted into Brahmin families. 
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The Brahmins thus evolved a system of exogamous patri-clans starting 
from a more or less common rule of marriage as Ksatriyas. Even after estab¬ 
lishing the Gotras the ancient law of Sapinda avoidance was very strictly 
adhered to among the northern Brahmins. The southern Brahmins on the 
other hand did not adhere to the bilateral Sapinda rule of the ancient north, 
practised cross-cousin marriage which did not run counter to Gotra-Pravara 
exogamy and thus completed the change of orientation for marriage from a 
bilateral family to a unilateral exogamous patri-clan. 

Ancient records show that Brahmins were not only a mobile group 
but also an extremely elastic group which admitted many outside elements 
within its folds. Besides the mass-adoption of Ksatriyas they admitted to 
their fold people whose ancestry was not known but who distinguished them¬ 
selves in learning. Such were for example Satyakama Jabala and Mahidasa 
Aitareya. 

The Brahmins also occasionally married outside their caste. There are 
records of famous sages getting K§atriya princesses as wives. Sometimes 
they also married women belonging to non-Aryan aboriginal tribes and lived 
among the tribal people. There are instances of such unions in the Maha- 
bharata.^ They had early contact with the non-Aryans and may have known 
their system of exogamous clans. 

Besides a wandering mode of life and contact with non-Aryan people, 
the Brahmins were reciters of magic formulae and discoverers or seers of 
rituals. These magical discoveries were kept in a family. It was the mono¬ 
poly of a family and because of these esoteric possessions also a family may 
have become a closed group. 

It is not suggested that these internal necessities led to the formation 
of the clan-like Gotra-groups but it seems very likely that the closer contact 
of the Brahmins with the non-Aryan priesthood, the necessity of keeping cer¬ 
tain magical formulae in the family and the peculiar mode of livelihood all 
combined to create a system which was foreign to the ancient Aryans and 
was not adopted by the Ksatriyas. 

As stated above, the ancient regulations about consanguinity were also 
strictly adhered to over and above the Gotra and Pravara rules. Southern 

29. Mahabharata, 1. 41 ....... 1. 44. A Brahmin marrying a woman of the 

Naga tribe. 

1. 25.1 ... 4. A Brahmin marrying a Ni§ada woman and living with the tribe of his 

wife. 

1. 220. 4 to 1. 225. 19. A Brahmin living in a forest and marrying a 'bird’ woman 
(possibly a dan-name ‘bird’). 
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Brahmanism succeeded ultimately in freeing itself from the northern rules 
of consanguinity and adopting a procedure of marriage native to the south 
and based entirely on clan-exogamy.^ 

It is rather difficult to get a clear idea about the customs of the common 
people in ancient times as nowhere does one find a record of their marriages. 
Sanskrit literature does not mention cousin-marriages or a clan system and 
so it can be assumed that the system of the common people was like that of 
the K§atriyas. As the villagers rarely moved out of their villages, it is also 
very probable that they practised a kind of village exogamy similar to that 
practised by the Ksatriyas. The kinship terms and the organisation of the 
kin and the mention of the distant town to which the groom or bride belong¬ 
ed make it likely that the marriage regulations of the common people were 
generally like those of the Ksatriyas. 

Though consanguinity was defined in later texts as descent in the 8th 
generation from a common male ancestor on the father’s side and in the 5th 
generation on the mother’s side, we find that older texts mention marriages 
of nearer relations. This is also borne out by the kinship terms. There are 
definite kinship terms for the great-grand-father (Pra-pitd-maha) and great 
grand-son (Pra-naptr) but not beyond these. Also in making an offering to 
the dead, the three ancestors father, grand-father and great-grand-father are 
called by the kinship designation and name, while a general offering is made 
to all beyond these. It would thus seem that when families split the memory 
of common ancestry would be kept up to four generations and then marriages 
could take place. 

We can summarize and say that among the ancient Aryans the rule of 
marriage was that one could marry a person who was not a near relation on 
the father’s and mother’s side. Near-relationship or consanguinity seems not 
to have reached beyond four generations, as kinship terms, practices about 
offerings to the dead and certain ancient references show. In late Brahmanical 
books, however, consanguinity was extended very much farther to eight 
generations in the father’s line and five in the mother’s. 

30. For a description of this see the Chapter on Dravidian systems. 

A great deal is written about whether the Ksatriyas had Gotras or not. The above 
discussion makes it clear that the K^triyas did not possess Gotras, Hie Ksatriyas 
adopted Gotras in imitation of the Brahmin Gotras in post-epic times but the adoption 
merely amounted to adding an appendage to the family name and was not functional as 
in the case of Brahmins. Buddha is supposed to be of Gautama Gotra, His family was 
Ik^vaku. The Janakas were also a branch of the same family and ruled over what is at 
present known as the southern portion of Nepal, a region to which Buddha’s family also 
belonged. The priest of the Janakas was supposed to be 6at§nanda, a Gautama, and that 
is why Buddha is called a Gotama. Many Ksatriyas are supposed to have adopted the 
Gotra of their priests. 
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It seems that gradually the whole of the father’s family (patri-family) 
localised in one area became taboo for marriage. 

The Brahmins starting from the same marriage regulations established 
in the end truly exogamous patri-clans independent of the locality in which 
they lived. These are called Gotras. 

In order to realise fully the extent of a family and further kinship 
usages, it is necessary to understand the composition of the ancient family. 

In spite of a few exceptional occurences the picture of a family given 
in the Mahabharata may be taken as an illustration of the type family of the 
ancient Aryans. Udyogaparvan relates of the last-minute attempts at recon¬ 
ciliation of the cousins and after their failure the efforts (udyoga) for secur¬ 
ing allies and preparation for the warIn the following passages we get an 
idea of who lived in one family. Dharma sent his greetings to the family at 
Hastinapura in the following way: 

‘‘Sanjaya, convey my respectful greetings to all the Brahmins and the 
chief priest of the House of Dhrtarastra.” 

“I bow respectfully to our teacher Drona, I hope his son Asvatthama 
enjoys good health, I hold the feet of our preceptor Krpa.” 

“Hold the feet of the chief of the Kurus, the great Bhisma. To the old 
king (Dhrtar^ra) I bow respectfully.” 

“I greet and ask after the health of his son Duryodhana and his youn¬ 
ger brother and also of the dear peace-loving prince, the son of 
the concubine. I bow to Balhika and greet his son, our brother 
Saumadatti. Also greet all the young Kuru warriors who are our 
brothers, sons and grandsons.” 

“Greet the kings brought together as allies by Dhrtaraptra» greet the 
commanders of armies and the king’s ministers. Greet above all 
him, who is to us like father and mother, the wise Vidura. I bow 
to the elderly ladies who are known as our mothers. To those who 
are our wives you say this, T hope they are well-protected, that 
they keep to the house and behave properly and that they are 
loyal to us their husbands.’ Our daughters-in-law born of good 
families and mothers of children greet on my behalf. Embrace for 
me those who are our daughters and say to them, “I wish that the 
husbands are agreeable to them and they to their husbands.” The 

81. Udyogaparvan, Chapter 30, pp. 110-18. Mahabharata, Vol. VI, Critical Edition, 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, 1940. 
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beautiful, fragrant, well-dressed concubines of ours you should 
also greet.” 

“Greet the slave women and their children, greet the aged, the maim¬ 
ed, the helpless and tell them that king Dharma will protect and 
feed them well.” To his own mother he sends a special message 
through Kii§na. 

The Pandava prince first greeted with great humility the Brahmins, 
the priests and his teachers. They were not his kin but they were 
all dependants of the Kuru family to which he belonged. He hoped to 
gain their allegiance by showing them the respect which Duryodhana many 
times failed to show. He also sent a formal greeting to the assembled kings 
to show that he bore no ill-will to them. 

Then he greeted those whom on various occasions he had addressed as 
fathers, brothers etc. and whom he considers as such. The mode of greeting 
for each category is different. 

Bhi^ma was the eldest male, the grandfather, (the uncle of the father) 
and a greeting was conveyed by holding his feet and by putting the head 
on the feet. The same mode of greeting was employed for his uncles Dhrta- 
rastra and Vidura and great-uncle Balhika and his son. These he called 
“father”. He called the sons of all these his “brothers”. Amongst the bro¬ 
thers he embraces those towards whom he bears love and gives just a verbal 
greeting to those who are his rivals. Among the brothers he sent a special 
loving greeting, to Dhrtarastra’s son Yuyutsu born of a concubine. To the 
elderly ladies, the wives and widows of those whom he had termed fathers 
and grandfathers, he sent greetings by a low bow. No greeting was sent to 
the wives of Dhrtara^tra’s sons, i.e. his cousins, but he sent a greeting to 
those who were his and his own brothers’ wives and admonished them to be 
virtuous and loyal. 

Then he sent blessings to the brothers’ children and grandchildren 
(and his own children and grand-children—the progeny of those wives who 
had remained at the Kuru court). The wives of all these he called daugh- 
ters-in-law and he greeted them. He embraced those whom he called the 
‘daughters’ i.e. his ‘brothers’ daughters’. Lastly he greeted the slaves and 
their progeny and the aged and maimed dependents. It should also be noted 
that his own mother Kunti lived at the Kuru-court during the time he him¬ 
self and his brothers were in exile. 

The picture of the family as given here was patrilineal and patrilocaL 
It was also a great joint-family made up of brothers, their sons and sons’ sons, 
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together with their wives and unmarried daughters. In the passage given 
above a greeting is sent to daughters who had come with their husbands on 
invitation for the war. It is thus a very special occasion. Otherwise all the 
other incidents in the epic show that only the unmarried girls and unprotec¬ 
ted wives lived in their fathers’ houses. 

People of four generations (sometimes more) lived in the same loca¬ 
lity. Bhigma and Balhika were grand-uncles (grandfathers) of the fighting 
cousins; Dhrtarastra and Vidura were the fathers; the quarrelling princes 
were cousins and all called each other ‘‘brothers” and there lived 
also the sons and sons’ sons. It is not certain who of these lived under one 
roof and shared food cooked at one hearth. It appears as if Bhisma and 
Vidura had separate houses and Kunti lived at Vidura’s house. Of the others, 
Balhtka and his family probably had separate dwellings or, as they had an 
independent kingdom of their own they had come only as allies in the war. 
From certain references it appears as if Duryodhana, his brothers and coun¬ 
sellors lived apart from the household of the aged king Dhrtarastra, In the 
Pandava camp also the young princes had establishments separate from the 
fathers. Perhaps the food, furniture and clothing was issued from the cen¬ 
tral household of the king. 

In all Sanskrit literature a similar picture of a joint family is always 
given. Parents and sons and sons’ sons always lived together. In the case of 
ruling houses there were possibly separate establishments for the important 
members. In the case of poorer people all the members lived under one roof. 
Most probably the family used to split when it became too big to be accom¬ 
modated in one house and new houses were built so that in one and the 
same locality there were several houses belonging to the male progeny of one 
common ancestor. 

Though kinship terms for grandfather and grandsons are found from 
the oldest times there was a tendency to lump all people of the older gene¬ 
ration as ‘fathers’. The distinction between sons and grandsons was made but 
their wives were called daughters-in-law (SnvM). The distinction between 
the three generations was fundamental and was reflected in the behaviour 
pattern of each generation to the other two. The mode of greeting the 
‘fathers’ was “vandana”, i.e. bowing down to the feet, or putting one’s head 
on the feet of the elders. Those of the same generation would be greeted by 
holding the hands, or a formal embrace and the younger generation would be 
‘blessed’ by the elders when they bowed to their feet, or the head of the son 
would be sniffed. The group in which a person married was the group of 
one’s contemporaries. This rule is not mentioned explicitly in the Smrtis 
but in a very late compilation when it is said that the groom and bride must 
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not be connected to each other by a ‘contrary' status-connection 32 The 
contrary status is explained as a situation in which the bride could be equa¬ 
ted to the groom’s mother, or the groom to the bride’s father. This is still 
further elucidated by concrete instances such as (i) the marriage of a man 
to his mother’s co-wife’s sister or cousin, (in this case the bride would be 
in the position of a mother to the groom); or (ii) the marriage of a girl 
with the brother of her aunt’s husband (the aunt is like a mother, her hus¬ 
band is like a father and a father’s brother is also like a father). That this 
rule of behaviour was followed in the epic is made clear by one incident, 
Arjuna in the disguise of a dancing master taught music and dancing to the 
princess Uttara of Virata. Later, king Virata offered her to him as wife. He 
however declined, saying that being her teacher he was to her as a father 
and she should therefore be given to him as his daughter-in-law i.e. as a bride 
for his son. This convention meant that ordinarily a person married some¬ 
body who was of his own generation and ensured that men of different gene¬ 
rations were not rivals for the hand of one woman. 

In a household in which ordinarily many men belonging sometimes to 
three or four generations lived, it was necessary by evolving rigid rules of 
behaviour and status to avoid clash and rivalry between generations. We 
have already noted above the devices by which the rivalry of the genera¬ 
tions was avoided in the field of sexual behaviour. Another remarkable 
social institution indirectly helped to strengthen the code of social behaviour. 
This social institution is generally referred to in Indian books as the insti¬ 
tution of Asrama. The literary meaning of Asrama is “a house or a rest¬ 
ing place.” However, in this context it means a condition of life. A man is 
supposed to go through four such Asrarnas in his life. The A^a/mas corres¬ 
pond to the “age-grades” or “classes” of certain societies. From the time a 
man is born upto about his eighth year he belongs to no Asrama. During this 
panod he is treated with great indulgence by the family, and it is said that a 
child so young cannot commit a crime for which it can be held responsible. 
At about this period he undergoes a ceremony and enters what is called the 
first AsvavfiCL which is the celibate state. This is like an initiation leading into 
puberty. In this stage the boy is kept under the care of one or more teachers, 
learns the sacred lore, practical sciences and fine arts or the use of weapons 
etc., and must desist from all kinds of luxuries like sweet food or a soft bed. 
At about the age of twenty, after the completion of his education, another 
ceremony releases him from the vows of celibacy and admits him to the next 
Asrama, that of the “house-holder.” He gets married and starts keeping 
home, performs sacrifices to the gods on his own and devotes himself to his 


32. Dharmasindhitddra, p. 174. 
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profession whatever it may be. This stage is supposed to last until his son 
reaches the ‘householder’s grade’—or until he himself becomes middle-aged 
i.e., when his hair turns grey. Even then he may live in the house but he is 
relieved from active participation in the household duties, and gives himself 
up to meditation and worship. This is called Vdnaprasthdsrama, The 
idealistic view requires a man to give up the house and stay somewhere near 
in semi-retirement. After leading a life of semi-detachment at last a man is 
expected to renounce all his wordly possessions, enter the forest or live at a 
holy place and die there a peaceful death. 

Kalidasa, who lived in the 4th century a.d. and wrote his poems and 
dramas in the Gupta period, a period of Hindu renaissance, has given a very 
vivid description of these stages.^ His kings of the house of Raghu were 
each of them an illustration of the ideals of the Hindu life and of all of them 
he said collectively that “during boyhood they studied, in man-hood they 
enjoyed the pleasures of love, in old age they lived like sages and they gave 
up their lives by complete renunciation.” Raghu lived in the way depicted 
here and died after complete renunciation, a state in which no funeral rites 
were needed.^^ 

Such an institution of Asrama ensured smooth transfer of authority 
from one generation to another. All the people were not idealists and many 
clung to their positions of power and worldly enjoyment long after the time of 
retirement. Many extremely interesting examples of such situations are 
offered in the Mahabharata. One might say that the disastrous Mahabharata 
war was itself the outcome of the behaviour of an aged king who did not 
honour the institution of Asrama, Santanu’s son Bhitpna was a famous war¬ 
rior and a prince beloved by all and should have been the king after him. But 
Santanu in his old age got infatuated with the daughter of a crafty fisherman 
who refused to give his daughter to the king until he was promised that her 
son would get the kingdom and not Bhlsma. Not satisfied with this assurance 
he demanded—^that prince Bhisma take a vow of celibacy *80 as to remove all 
possibility of rivalry. Bhl^ma did all this with the result that Santanu 
died leaving two weak minor sons, who died childless and heirs had to be 
begotten on the wives of the younger one through the offices of a Brahmin. 
The two sons thus bom were also physically defective and their children 
fought the war which destroyed all the kings then ruling. 

33. RaghuvaMa, Canto I, Verse 8; Canto VIII, Verses 10-26. 

34. Hiis last ceremony of renunciation is performed even now by some people in 
India. It prescribes among other things, doing one’s own fimeral rites oneself, and dec¬ 
laring one’s death. Such a man then changes his name and is called a Sanydsin, He 
cannot have any relatives and family after this. 

K. 9 
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The institution of Asrama was, therefore, a necessity of such a house^ 
hold if a smooth transfer of authority and absence of rivalry in love were to 
be secured. The duties and mutual behaviour of the members of three gene¬ 
rations were, as we have seen, strictly regulated. Sons owed absolute obedi¬ 
ence to the fathers, but the fathers in their turn were required to retire grace¬ 
fully so as to avoid the evils of gerontocracy or the tyrannical rule of the 
elder and the rebellion of the younger generation which would follow.^s 

As regards the behaviour pattern among collaterals the conduct was 
patterned on two principles. The first was the positive principle of the ul¬ 
timate unity of all the males of one generation. The highest virtue was 
mutual help and sharing in prosperity and calamity. The second principle 
was the negative one for avoiding rivalries. The struggle for power among 
contemporaries was always far more bitter than the struggle for power among 
people of two successive generations. It was necessary to u.se the combined 
strength of the males of one generation for the preservation of the family, 
because if they fell out the family would be disintegrated. For the avoidance 
of rivalry, status was conferred according to ages, the eldest, the first bom 
son, being placed above all. The eldest succeeded the father in the office of 
the head of the house (Grha = house, pati =: ruler). There is ground to 
believe that in ancient times he inherited the joint property and managed it 
on behalf of all.^® He also was the first to marry. 

The unity of the ‘brothers* i.e., those belonging to one generation, and 
avoidance of rivalry among them are very important from the point of view 
of a family and must be understood clearly by taking a review of all the cus¬ 
toms which strengthened it. 

A story has been narrated in the Mahabharata about two brothers who, 
instead of living together, quarrelled over their inheritance and were born 
as beasts in their next birth. Apparently Manu was the first to divide the 

35. The following socio-philosophical theory is given for the Asrama. Every 
person is born with three debts. One to the sages, one to the gods and one to the ances¬ 
tors. The debt to the sages is paid through learning in the first A&rama. The debt to the 
gods is paid through sacrifices and the debt to the ancestors is paid by begetting sons 
who can perpetuate the giving of food to the dead. The latter two debts are paid in the 
second Asrama when a man becomes a householder by marrying and is then entitled to 
undertake sacrifices After paying these debts a man is ‘free’ and so can retire from 
life and society to think of his own soul and of the Brahman and to realise the truth of 
his being one with Brahman. A man, therefore, cannot pass on to the third and fourth 
stages without going through the first two. It may be noted here that according to the 
Hindu theory the married state is the highest and a necessary state in a man’s life, 

36. J 2 /estHo-*dd 2 /fidas—“The eldest is the enjoyer of inheritance” quoted by P. V. 
Kani in JBBRAS, Vol. 12, 1936, Nos. 1-2. 
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inheritance among his sons. Most law books, however, reserve a greater 
portion for the eldest son. From the oldest times it was considered a sin for 
a younger brother to marry before an elder one. If such an incident occurred, 
the unmarried elder brother, the married younger brother and both the par¬ 
ents were supposed to have committed a grave sin. It seems as if the right 
of marriage was in some way connected with the right of inheritance and 
succession to the office of the father. The head of a house kept the household 
fire going with the help of his wife. He worshipped and offered sacrifices to 
the gods only if he was accompanied by his wife through all the ritual; he 
offered food to the dead ancestors, and he got children to perpetuate the line. 
It should be noted that the three debts can be paid only by a married man. 
A married man alone could become the head of a house (Grha-pati). If a 
younger brother married, he probably deprived the elder brother of his right 
to marry and so to inherit. It is possible that the eldest brother alone was 
ritually married in ancient times. This interpretation is strengthened by 
certain customs and references to old practices. Thus in ancient times a bride 
was given in common to a family (of brothers). Among things mentioned as 
Kalivarjya (to be avoided in the present epoch) it is stated that in the 
present age one must not give away a girl to a family. This is interpreted to 
mean a wife owned and enjoyed communally by brothers. 

The Mahabharata records the marriage of Draupadi with all the five 
brothers. But this is a solitary example, which is felt as extraordinary even 
by the epic poet. However certain circumstances of marriage which are 
discussed in the poem are very significant. Draupadi was won after a contest 
of skill in archery by Arjuna, the third of the five Pan^ava princes. When it 
was proposed that she should become the wife of all, her brother, prince 
Dhr^tadyumna objected in a very peculiar manner. He said to Dharma, the 
eldest, “King, you are known to be wise, and well-versed in the knowledge 
of what is seemly and unseemly. How can you then propose that the wife of a 
younger should become the wife of the elders ?”37 ^his objection was overcome 
by getting Draupadi married first to the eldest and then to the other brothers 
in turn according to their ages. In the main story of the Mahabharata one 
reads about a ritual of marriage of Draupadi with all the five brothers. 
They had many other wives besides Draupadi, but by this act she be¬ 
came the chief wife of all five. In other cases such a marriage was 
required and the younger brothers had apparently sexual rights over the 
elder brother’s wife as is shown by a story related in the epic. The sa^e 
Uchathya was married to Mamata. One day Brhaspati, the younger brother 


37. Mahahhdrata, Critical Edition, Adiparvan 1, 188. 10. 
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of Uchathya, begged Mamata for the pleasure of her company. Mamata, who 
was in a state of advanced pregnancy, refused by saying, “The child in my 
womb will be hurt, so please spare me.’’ She objects because of her physical 
condition only. This story illustrates the right which the younger brother 
had over the elder’s wife. 

If it was the ancient custom that the eldest alone should inherit and 
marry and that his fortune and his wife should be shared by others, it may 
be assumed that the original meaning of the word Devr was “husband’s 
younger brother” and not just “husband's brother.”^® The word Devr is used 
in the epic both for the younger and the elder brother of the husband. The 
epic story shows that when a woman was widowed and was childless, a child 
could be begotten on her either by the elder or the younger brother of her 
husband. 

Even when the exclusive rights of the eldest had given way before the 
demands of the others, certain privileges were always preserved for the eld¬ 
est. The eldest brother was said to be like the ‘father’. He was to be 
honoured, he succeeded to the father’s office and he always got a larger share 
in inheritance. Thus the rivalries among collaterals were sought to be avoided 
by ascribing a definite higher status to the eldest. The virtue of the collate¬ 
rals was brotherly love, the ideal state in a family was good-brotherliness 
{Sauhhratram). In the Vedas there are magical formulae and hymns which 
are to be repeated in order to attain this virtue. The most dreaded quarrel 
was the quarrel between ‘brothers’. But that was also the most frequent 
quarrel. Brothers quarrelled most frequently over inheritance. Ramayana 
is a story round the intrigues of a woman to secure succession for the own 
son by setting aside the claims of the elder co-wife and her son. Mahabharata 
is the story of a quarrel and war between cousins (“brothers” in Sanskrit) 
about succession or division of a kingdom. Bhrdtrvya (the state of being 
brothers or belonging to brothers), an abstract noun derived from the word 
Bhratr (brother) is used from the Vedic times onwards to denote enmity and 
rivalry. 

The ‘brothers’ had also certain rights in the bride or the wife of the 
eldest and as brothers had certain duties towards the elder brother’s widow. 


38. It must be stated, that there are references which can be interpreted to mean 
that the eldest alone inherited, that a girl was given as a bride to a family and not to 
an individual, that there were clear rules that the eldest must marry first and that if 
a younger married before the elder a sin was committed. However, there is no authentic 
and explicit record either in a story or a didactic statement which states all these things 
in one rule of conduct. 
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Whether it was only the eldest brother who married or whether all the bro¬ 
thers married, once a bride was brought home to her husband’s house, she 
remained there till her death. The brothers of the husband had access to her 
even while her husband was alive.^®^ This custom seems to have become ob¬ 
solete at an early date but the custom of a widow being given to the brother- 
in-law or her getting children from him is in full evidence in the older San¬ 
skrit literature including the Mahabharata. A Vedic hymn tells how a 
widow was made to accompany the dead husband and possibly to lie on the 
funeral pyre and how the brother-in-law made her get up holding her hands. 
In another hymn the widow is supposed to be the lover of her brother-in-law. 
Throughout this relationship apparently she remained the wife of her dead 
husband. In the case of a widow who had no brother-in-law and who mar¬ 
ried outside her husband’s kin-group, the question whether she belonged to 
her former husband after her death apparently troubled people and there 
is a semi-magical ritual which is supposed to avoid such a calamity. It is said 
that a particular sacrifice with a goat and five types of rice ensured that a 
remarried widow would be united to her new husband after her death! These 
rights of a man’s brother in his widow and the duty of a man to protect, 
inherit and beget children on his brother’s widow explain why we have no 
example of a widow-remarriage in the old literature. As long as a man’s 
agnatic collaterals lived the widow had to choose from among them or if she 
had children, she could live in perpetual widowhood but she could not marry 
out. The remarriage of a widow must have been an extremely rare occur¬ 
rence. It would however not be describing the facts correctly to say that a 
man could ‘marry’ his elder brother’s or occasionally his younger brother’s 
widow. A man could live as husband with a brother’s widow and no marriage 
ceremony was performed for this kind of relationship. The sentiment against 
widow-remarriage is expressed in a verse by Manu,^® in which it is said— 
“The property division happens but once, a promise is given once and a 
daughter also is given but once among good people.” 

Corresponding to the system by which all brothers were sharers in 
one woman or by which a widow lived with the younger brothers there seems 
to be the custom by which all sisters could be married to one man. All the 
daughters of the king of Kasi were captured and taken away by Bhisma to 
marry them to his younger brother Vicitravirya. In the story of Ramayana 
four sisters (cousins?) became wives of the four sons of Dasaratha. There 
is no example of a man marrying his wife’s yotmger sister after the wife’s 
death but if a man could marry all sisters at once, we can assume that he 

38a. cf. Nirukta, 3. 15. 

39. Manufmrti, Chapter 9, Verse 47. 
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could also marry them' one after the other. This would be rather rare unless 
the first wife died very soon after her marriage. To my knowledge no such 
case is recorded in old Sanskrit literature. The policy of marriage as a means 
of securing alliance dictated that a man might marry in as many different 
families as possible. Though the custom of sorrorate has not many examples 
in the epic it never died out in India and was considered as very respectable. 
But the customs of sharing a wife among brothers and of levirate soon became 
not only obsolete but definitely forbidden in the later Brahmanical law-books. 
We shall see later that in spite of the Brahmin opposition it never died out 
completely in Northern India. 

Just as the rivalry and friendship of the men in such a family were 
regulated through the institution of Airama and by the awarding of a special 
status to the eldest in each generation, regulation was necessary for the con¬ 
duct of the women of the family also. There was however a great difference 
between the men and the women in this type of a joint patri-family. All the 
men were bom in the house, owned the house and lived in it throughout their 
lives. As regards the women, some of them were born in the family and 
others were brought in as brides. The rights, duties and behaviour pattern 
of the members of each of these two groups were entirely different. 

The women who were born in a house were in due course given away 
in marriage and lived in the husband’s family till their death, except for very 
rare visits to the father’s house. There were very few women who remained 
unmarried. A few examples are known from the Vedic texts and from later 
literature where a woman is advised to seek her own husband if her father 
failed to arrange a marriage for her. Thus ordinarily at any given time the 
only women who lived in the house of their fathers were young unmarried 
girls. That this was actually the case is seen from many descriptions in the 
epic and in the poems and dramas of later times. They are called Pra-deya 
(to be given away) by Kalidasa and that was how they seem to have been 
treated in an overwhelming number of instances. They were regarded as 
means of establishing alliance with new families, of propitiating Brahmins and 
of getting wealth. Kunti, the mother of the Pandava princes, felt bitterly 
about the fact that she was given away when but a child to a friendly king 
by her brother and father. Dasaratha gave his daughter Santa to his friend 
king Lomapada. The so-called Swayamvara (self-choice), of which such 
magnificent descriptions are given in Sanskrit literature were not marriages 
by choice at all. The girl was set as a prize for him who satisfied some diffi¬ 
cult test of skill at wielding certain arms. King Drupada wanted powerful 
fighters to take revenge on Drona. He proclaimed that his daughter would 
be given to him who showed a certain skill in archery. Arjuna, disguised as 
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a poor mendicant, won the competition and took away Draupadi, The next 
day Draupadi’s brother started making enquiries about the family and the 
status of the poor beggars and and was promptly snubbed by prince Dharma 
that such enquiries were out of place in the case of a marriage which de¬ 
pended upon a competition in arms. Everything of course turned out well 
when it was found that the Pan^avas belonged to a kingly family. This was 
not the case in another instance. Amba, the eldest of the Kasi-princesses, 
had loved Saubha but lost him through the Swayamvara as she was captured 
by Bhisma. She burnt herself in despair and described the Swayamvara in 
the following words, ‘‘My fool of a father set a price on me (the price of 
valour) as if I were a prostitute.” Kxsna advised Arjuna to take away by 
force princess Bhadra and remarked cynically that one could never trust to 
a woman’s choice. King SaryMa married his daughter Sukanya to the aged 
sage Cyavana to propitiate him. Madhavi, the daughter of Yayati, is supposed 
to have been hawked from king to king to gain horses for a Brahmin! Madri 
was secured for king Pandu by giving money lavishly to her father the king 
of Madra. The only instances where women exercised free choice in mar¬ 
riage were those of Savitri and Damayanti. 

A woman almost never expected to be previously acquainted with the 
man she married. Neither did she know any relations of her husband. Mar¬ 
riage for a woman must have been an ordeal which changed her environment 
completely. The day her husband carried her in procession to his house she 
lost contact with her father’s house and childhood companions and had to 
go and live among complete strangers. Under all conditions she lived with 
the husband’s people. In pregnancy and childbirth the woman continued 
living there. No illness brought her back to her parents’ house. Even under 
extremely strained circumstances it was considered honourable for a woman 
to share her husband’s fate. In the case of the Pan^avas DraupadI lived in 
the forest with her husbands. Most of the other wives lived in the household 
of king Dhrtara^tra who was the uncle of the P^d^vas. They were thus 
living in the enemy-camp and as we have seen Dharma sent word to them to 
remain loyal to their husbands. 

The different descriptions about marriage show that a woman general¬ 
ly married a man living in another town at some distance from her home 
town. The hymn which describes the marriage of Surya mentions the many 
bad spirits which infest the roads and which attack the newly married couple 
and uses magic fromulae to drive them away. 

Sakuntala is supposed to have loved Dusyanta but even for her the 
final parting from her foster-father was sorrowful. All her childhood friends 
wept as she would never be seen again by them. Sending the daughters to 
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their husbands* homes is described as an ever new sorrow that a father had 
to bear. 

In the husband’s house the woman may or may not fare well. Very 
rarely was a woman championed by her father’s folk in cases of ill-treatment. 
A woman sent out of the house by the husband might JBnd shelter in her 
father’s home but in certain cases the father’s house would also be lost to her 
especially if she were accused of immoral conduct. There is a hymn in the 
Atharvaveda which is a magical incantation against a rival wife. The curses 
uttered are: “May she be unable to bear children. May she sit for ever and 
ever in her father’s home.”^® In the case of Sakuntala when her lover pre¬ 
tended not to recognise her she turned for help to one of her companions, a 
Brahmin sage who had come with her to the king’s court, but she was sternly 
told either to remain at the court or to go an 5 rwhere she liked, but not to 
bring disgrace to her father’s house by returning there. In the epic women 
were described as going to live in their father’s house only if the husband in 
some misfortune insisted on sending them there. Bhadra lived with her 
kinsmen while the Pandavas were in exile. Nala during his period of exile 
entreated his wife to go to her father but she refused to leave him and so he 
left her hoping that she would find her way to her father. Sita and Draupad! 
accompanied their husbands in their exiles. 

The day of the marriage represented a great crisis in a woman’s life. 
On that day she was irrevocably transferred from the home of her childhood 
into a new life with complete strangers. This is well brought out in an 
imagery in the marriage hymn of Surya where the priest says; “like a gourd, 
I pluck you from here (father’s house) and bind you securely there (in the 
husband’s house).” As the imagery suggests it was a grafting or transplan¬ 
tation. For a woman the father’s house was but a temporary resting place, 
the kinsmen with whom she had to live and work were her husband’s kins¬ 
men. For a man, the permanent home was his father’s house; and kinsmen 
by marriage were occasional guests and allies on whom he could rely in times 
of need. The P^dava princes exiled from the patri-clan gathered together 
a powerful army to fight their cousins. Every prince who fought for the 
Pai^d^ivas was a relation by marriage. For a woman the distinction between 
the father’s house i.e., the house of birth and the house of marriage, between 
the status of maidenhood and the status of a married woman is very well 
brought out in the kinship words and kinship usages. A man called the 
people among whom he was bom Sva^jana (own people) and those with 
whom he was connected by marriage were the Sambandhin (bound with 


40. Atharvaveda, 1. 14—literally “May her hymenal passage remain closed.' 
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one). The woman called her father’s house and father’s kin Pitrgrha and 
Pitr-loka (father’s house, father’s world), her husband’s house Svasuragrha 
or Patigrha and PatiAoka (the house of the father-in-law or of the husband 
or husband’s world). For every term for a kin in the primary family there 
is a parallel term for the corresponding relatives in the family one marries 
into as will be seen below: 


Pitr — father 
Mdtr — mother 

Bhrdtr — brother 
Svasr — sister 

Self 


i 

f 


Sunu or Putra — son 
Duhitr — daughter 


Parents’ 

r :Svasura — father-in-law 

generation 

\ Svasrii — mother-in-law 

Ego’s 

r Devr — brother-in-law 

generation 

( Nandndr — sister-in-law 

Ego’s 

C Pati — husband 

generation 

( Patnl — wife. 

Children’s 

r Jdmdtr — son-in-law 

generation 

\ Snum — daughter-in-law. 


Besides these there are a number of terms for brother’s wife, sister’s husband, 
brother’s and sister’s children etc., already mentioned before and which need 
not be considered here. 

The girls bom in a house are called Kanyd or Duhitr (daughter) while 
those brought into the house by marriage are Vadhu or Vadhii-jana. A 
man’s relations to his kin by marriage were not complicated. He saw them 
seldom. He was full of respect to his parents-in-law and to the elder siblings 
of his wife. Perhaps he was on joking relationship with his wife’s younger 
brothers and sisters, but no definite data are available regarding this. The 
wife’s brother plays a part sometimes sinister and sometimes ludicrous in 
Sanskrit literature. The most famous is Sakuni, the brother of princess Gand- 
hari who originated and fanned the rivalry between the cousins and brought 
about the war. The blind king Dhrtara^t^a was unable to counteract Sakuni’s 
influence on his children. The second example is that of Kicaka who had a 
position of influence at the court of Virata because his sister Sude^na was 
married to the king. Elven when he had evil designs on DraupadI, King 
Virata was powerless to admonish him and so he was killed by the Pwdavas. 
The third such character is Sahara at once the villain and the buffoon of the 
famous drama M|*chhakatika. 

K. 10 
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The term for a wife’s brother is Sydla or Sydlaka. It is apparently 
used both for the elder and younger brother of the wife. It is certain that a 
king swayed by the counsels of his wife’s brother was held in contempt. 

A woman’s ties with her kin by marriage were much more compli¬ 
cated. She had to live most of her life with them and the rules of conduct 
for her were much more rigid. It appears that in the palaces of the kings the 
inner apartments were divided between the Kanyu-antahpura (the apart¬ 
ments of the daughters) and Vadhu-antahpura (the married women’s apart¬ 
ments) , In the former there was much dancing and joking and frolic, while 
in the latter, women were quieter, watched as they were by the elder women 
of the husband’s household. In the married women’s apartments drinking 
and love-scenes would be indulged between husband and wife but when the 
women were together the whole tone would be subdued. A woman rarely 
spoke directly to her mother-in-law, and almost never to her father-in-law. 
She referred to the father in-law and mother-in-law by the words Arya and 
Aryd respectively. A man would refer to his parents-in-law also by using 
these words. Arya and Aryd were used for a number of distant relatives and 
unrelated elderly men and women. 

A man had absolute right over his wife and the prescribed behaviour 
for a married woman was being a Pativratd (following the will of the hus¬ 
band) . Later the word came to denote ‘‘chastity”, but originally it stood for 
exactly what it literally means. If the husband willed it the wife had to 
yield to any stranger to beget sons and in so doing she was still considered 
to be a Pativratd. This right would be exercised on her by her husband or, 
if the husband were dead, by her mother-in-law. A married woman had to 
be very careful in her behaviour to her many co-wives as also towards the 
wives of the husband’s brothers. That is how DraupadI behaved and Kunti also, 
though there were occasional bursts of jealousy. Kalid^a lays it down that a 
girl should behave towards the other wives of her husband as if they were her 
dear friends and the ideal was illustrated by the poet Bhasa in his drama 
where he depicts the characters of Vasavadatta and Padmavati the wives of 
Udayana. A more realistic picture of this relationship is however given in 
the incantations of the Atharvaveda where a woman wishes her rival to be 
barren and ugly in the eyes of the husband. 

When the daughter-in-law became a mother, she achieved a position of 
respect and power. Her sons looked up to her; the restrictions on her ap¬ 
pearances among the men would be lessened. She advised the sons, ruled 
her daughter-in-law with a hand of iron and when the head of the house 
(i.e. her husband) predeceased his wife, it could become a real despotic 
feminine rule* 
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But in order to reach even this position she had to be the wife of the 
eldest. If she was the wife of the eldest male, she was a real ruler. She 
bossed over the whole household even including her aged parents-in-law and 
her brothers-in-law. That is why the ambition of each woman was to be the 
first wife of the eldest son. That was also the benediction given to her in the 
Rgvedic hymn in connection with Surya’s marriage. “Be a Grha-patnl (i.e., 
be the foremost wife of the house, may your husband be a Grhapati)^ rule 
over your parents-in-law and your brothers- and sisters-in-law.” 

All the rivalries inherent in a patriarchal joint family were reflected in 
the attitudes of the women. They were at once the strength and weakness 
of the house. They were the strength because they fought with desperate 
courage on behalf of their husbands and sons. They were the weakness be¬ 
cause in the case of a fight between husbands and fathers, though they were 
taught to fight on the side of the husbands, natural ties might make them 
side with their fathers. While it was the endeavour of a man to keep his sons 
united, each of the sons’ wives wanted her husband to dominate and failing 
that, to separate from the joint family with his share of the patrimony. 
Women are often depicted as the origin of all quarrels in a joint family. It 
is said, “a house prospers as long as the women are good but if they are evil 
nothing can stop the destruction and annihilation of a family.” 

The behaviour pattern for girls was more easy. A girl during her brief 
period at her father’s house could frolic and play; could even have a lover 
without too great a shame. In Rgveda fire is called the secret lover of maidens 
(Jdras kantndm ). On the other hand the whole kin of the husband watched 
over a married woman. 

The study of the personality patterns developed in this type of family 
organisation is very interesting. It was a men’s society in which v/omen 
played a very peculiar role. All Sanskrit literature, except for a few h 5 anns 
supposed to have been composed by women, is a literature created by men 
and yet especially in the older literature we get very life-like portraits of 
women which have been drawn sensitively. Although the pattern of be¬ 
haviour was laid down by men, each famous woman of myth and story is not 
moulded in a dead uniform pattern but is a living reality. Under similar 
environments each developed a separate personality and yet it is recognis¬ 
able as a personality developed under definite and peculiar family circum¬ 
stances. 

A woman’s soul moved in two worlds. A half-forgotten, generally 
happy, dream-like existence at the father’s house which lived on in memory 
magnified and idealised and a more real existence among the husband’s people 
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—an existence full of fear and hope, humiliation and exaltation, ending inevit¬ 
ably in renunciation and all the time whichever phase of existence it was, it 
was bound up with the will of others. 

Kunti remembered with regrets the brief childhood when she played 
with a ball at her father’s house. We get a brief, happy glimpse of the pam¬ 
pered, carefree life of princess Uttara, playing with her dolls. Sita is said to 
have played at horse-riding with an old bow in her father’s court. Then 
comes the marriage, always without choice and always with some stranger. 
Princess Gandhan had to marry a blind man who was as foolish as he was 
helpless. She bore a hundred sons only to see them spurn her advice and 
die in a battle. About this great woman a later poet said, “She gave birth 
not to a hundred sons but to a hundred sorrows.” 

The story of the Kasi princesses has already been told. Probably in 
the world’s literature there could be no other women more wronged and 
more tragic. 

Kunti who was not good-looking, had to bear with a rival (Madri) and 
pretend to be good to her. 

Sweet Madri, married to an impotent man, had to live under the 
authority of her elder rival Kunti and when her husband died, she preferred 
to die rather than live with her husband’s elder wife. Draupadi was the 
proud princess of the war-like Pahcalas. What little social position the Pan- 
davas gained was due to their marriage with her and yet she was gambled 
away by her husband at dice-play. Nala did the same thing. Sita had no 
rival, her husband did not make her submit to a stranger for the sake of 
begetting a son, nor made her a pawn in a game of chance and yet at the 
smallest breath of a scandal he abandoned her in a forest. To the honour 
of the poets may it be said that the husband of each of these women was 
blamed, but we fail to get a glimpse of the woman’s thought in all these cir¬ 
cumstances. We must not imagine that her life was all sorrow. More often 
it was a happy life of a pet daughter, a beloved wife and an honoured mother; 
but whatever it was, frustrated or successful, it was made so, mostly by 
agencies other than her own will. She was owned by someone and her 
master made her life. 

A consideration of the peculiar position of the women in the house¬ 
hold will show that the custom of early marriage may have arisen out of the 
necessity of a patrilineal household which had to incorporate women from 
alien families as members of their household. An early transfer of a girl 
into her husband’s household would ensure her loyalties. A girl would be 
bound by ties of companionship to the members of her husband’s family long 
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before she started her life as the wife of a person. A description of these 
ties and the feelings a man had for his wife is found in a Sanskrit drama. 
King Rama while on the point of exiling Sita to a forest says, “The loved 
one was fed and clothed (in my family) since she was but a child, in youth 
she was never separated from me and now I am handing her over to death 
like handing over a pet bird to a butcher.’*^^ 

The tendency towards early marriage seems to be due to the desirabi¬ 
lity of getting the women into the family at a tender age. 

There was, later on, also the urge to assure the virginity of the bride 
and the desire to give away virgin daughters. A woman at her father’s home 
had always greater licence than at her husband’s place and, as we have seen, 
could have a lover and so she was given in the custody of her husband’s 
people as early as possible. 

This aspect of the relation of a man and a woman brings us to the 
concepts of sonship, fatherhood and wifehood in ancient India. 

In the Mahabharata (Adiparvan) Pandu is supposed to be giving the 
authority of law books (Dharmadarsana) for the following enumeration of 
sons: 

The first six are kin (Bandhu) and inheritors, while the next six are 
neither kin nor have they the right to inherit. They are: (1) a son bom to 
oneself— Swayamjdta, (2) a son born to one’s wife by somebody else to 
whom she is led by the husband— Pramta, (3) a son born to one’s wife from 
somebody who is paid for the service— Parikrlta, (4) a son born to a 
remarried wife from her first husband— Paunarhhava, (5) a son bom to one’s 
wife when she was a maiden— Kanina, (6) a son bom to the wife from a 
secret lover —Svairinyam jdta. The next six are: (1) an adoptive son given 
by his parents, (2) a son bought from his parents, (3) one who is brought 
up in the family as an orphan, (4) one who comes of his own accord for 
protection, (5) a grown up son of the wife at the time of her marriage and 
(6) one who is bom of a woman of a low caste. 

The list is very significant. The first six are sons born to oneself, or 
sons on whom ownership is established through ownership over the wife. In 
the second category are four who are not related in any way either to the 
man or the wife. The fifth, though bom of the wife, had reached the adult 
stage and must have gone through the stages of infancy and celebacy (Bra?t- 
macarya) and could not be incorporated into a new family. The last is a 


41. Uitara-rdma-carita by Bhavabhuti, 6-7th century a.d. 
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peculiar example. This son is the son born of the father but from a woman 
of inferior caste. Such a son was, for example, Vidura and it is told in the 
epic^ that though wise and without any blemish he did not inherit the 
kingdom as his mother was of an inferior birth. In the epic itself we have 
the instance of Yuyutsu who, though the son of a woman of inferior caste, 
was made the king but this was due to the very special circumstances in 
which there was no other heir to the throne. 

Manu in his Dharmasastra gives a list of sons and places them in the 
following order: own son, son born on one^s wife and the adopted son. The 
adopted son assumes a position not accorded to him in the epic. Later Smrtis 
and practice acknowledge only two types viz. the own son and the adopted 
son. This sharp difference is due to changing conceptions as regards a 
woman’s chastity. The same word (Pativratd) is used for a chaste woman 
as before. Upto the epic age the word meant a woman who followed the will 
of her husband. A woman who had a child by a man other than her husband 
because the husband so willed it, was a Pativratd also, but later on, this prac¬ 
tice as also the practice of getting a child through the offices of a brother- 
in-law was banned. All the former practices were called Kalivarjya —for¬ 
bidden in the Kali-age (i.e. the present age). 

The epic story, which tells us of a number of childless kings, does not 
give a single authentic example of an adopted son.'*^ The only cases of adop¬ 
tion are those of two girls Kunti and Santa who were given by their fathers 
as adopted daughters to their friends. I have already described before that 
girLs were made use of for all kinds of aims and there was obviously no 
objection to giving, lending or borrowing them. But male children were the 
soul of the joint family and nobody cared to give them in adoption. In order 
to get sons, kings lent their wives to Brahmins or laid claim to the sons bom 
to the wives, while they were yet maidens. The word 'Ksetra' (a field or 
agricultural land) is used for a wife and it is said that “Vyasa generated pro¬ 
geny in the Ksetra of (the dead) king Vicitravirya.” This illustrates the so- 
called Bijaksetra (seed-field) analogy. If a farmer owns a piece of land 
— {Ksetra), whatever grows on the land is his. The seed may fall on it by 
chance or may belong to another and be put there by him; yet whatever 


42. Critical Edition of MaHdbhdrata, 1. 11. 27-29, Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, Poona. 

43. In the Adiparvan of the Critical Ekiition, 1. 89. 77 and 78, we find it mentioned 
that Bharata drove off all his sons as unworthy and took a son from the Brahmin Bharad- 
vaja. It is not mentioned whether he was a Dattaka (adopted) in the usual way. The 
Purenas say that he was a Dvyamii^yayam i.e. belonging to two fathers—^his own and 
the king. 
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came out was his as he is the master of the land. The woman was owned by 
her husband as land is owned by a farmer and whomsoever’s the seed the 
progeny belonged to the husband. This same law is given in two or three 
different ways in the epic. One sentence puts it “the son is his who holds 
the hand in marriage— (Pdnigrdhasya tanayas)/^ The other is supposed to 
be an old Gatha (a couplet) quoted in the story of Sakuntala which gives 
quite a contrary concept. It says, “The mother is but a leather pouch. The 
child is his who generates him. He is the father himself.”^^ This last con¬ 
tradicts the ‘‘Bljaksetra^^ analogy inasmuch as claim is laid to a child on the 
strength of having conceived it—being the possessor of the seed—^but the 
circumstances of the story are such that king Dusyanta had not married 
Sakuntala and so could not lay legal claim on the child as the owner of the 
mother. He was afraid that people would blame him for accepting into his 
harem a woman who came with a child. In such a case the populace had 
to be told that the child was his and that he was therefore entitled to shelter 
the mother. The basic sentiment is the same everywhere. The mother is 
the field, the leather bag, a passive carrier of a precious treasure, which was 
owned by him who could claim the woman. 

One wonders why the ancient Aryans were averse to adoption which 
became later on a deep-rooted custom among the Hindus. No definite reason 
for this aversion is evident, though the aversion to adoption is explicitly 
voiced. One may venture to say that the Ksatriyas felt that adoption of a 
son would amount to a confession of dire poverty, where one did not possess 
even one wife who could be used for getting a son from a man of one’s own 
choice. 

This conception of fatherhood and sonship was thus a social relation¬ 
ship primarily. In the genealogy given in this chapter we find that Vyasa 
is the biological father of Dhrtar^tra. On many occasions he advised the 
blind king to give to the P^davas their due share of the kingdom, but no 
attention was paid to this. This would not have been the case if he were 
the legal and social father. Though much stress is laid on physical contin¬ 
uity and the “son being the father himself”, there is no doubt that the defini¬ 
tion of a son was primarily a legal definition. This conception dominated 
not only the rights of inheritance but also ritual duties—espyecially the duty 
of offering food to the dead ancestors. When a man gives offerings of food 
to his father and grandfather etc. he takes care to mention that even if his 
mother and grandmother had erred and conceived from semen other than 


44. Mahdhhdrata, 1. 98. 8. 
45 MahObhdrata, 1. 69. 29. 
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his father’s and grandfather’s, may the offerings not go to the unknown pro¬ 
genitor, but may it go to the proper (the social and legal) father. 

The lines are as follows: 

“Whatever enticed my mother who was behaving contrary to her 
husband’s wishes, that semen may my father cut off. Let the 
other perish. To my father this offering I give.’’ 

“Whatever enticed my grandmother (wife of the grandfather) etc. 

ii 


‘^Whatever enticed my great-grand-mother (wife of my great-grand¬ 
father) etc. 

Under these circumstances a woman's failure to preserve chastity was 
either overlooked or not too severely punished. Even when punishment was 
meted out to a woman, the children of such a union apparently were neither 
pimished nor discarded. In the story of Ramayana for example, Rama was 
quite willing to accept the twins as his children but required Sita, the mother 
of the twins to undergo an ordeal. One wonders whether the children would 
have been accepted if the ordeal had not proved Sita's chastity. The lines 
quoted above make one surmise that there would have been no bar to Rama’s 
acknowledging the sons even if Sita were proved disloyal. Harivariisa tells 
us that king Kaihsa was born to the queen of Ugrasena from an ‘‘Asura” who 
had captured her and kept her with him for a period. Ugrasena rescued his 
wife and brought her to Mathura where she delivered of this son who, though 
known to be the son of an Asura, was accepted as the eldest son and heir of 
King Ugrasena.^^ 

The customs of leviratc and begetting children by engaging the .ser¬ 
vices of a stranger fell gradually into disrepute and were condemned by later 
Smrtis. Woman’s chastity before and after marriage came to be greatly 
valued. One cannot say that the custom of burning a widow on the funeral 
pyre of the husband was a late innovation of the post-Christian age. The 
custom is indicated in the Rgveda and the epic describes the self-immolation 
of queen Madri, but the custom was not universal even among Brahmins. 
Various factors in the Hindu society of the post-Christian era helped to bring 
the custom into prominence and the emphasis on a woman’s chastity and 


46. Krsmyajurveda, Ek^gniklai^a, with commentary by Haradatta Misra. Biblio¬ 
theca Sanskritica, Vol. 23, (Mysore Government Press, 1902), pp. 178-9. 

47. Harivamsa, 2. 28. 
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forbidding of levirate of widow-remarriage were some of the factors which 
helped the custom to take root among the Brahmins. 

It seems that the emphasis on woman’s chastity and individual inheri¬ 
tance and marriage gradually made levirate an obsolete custom though it 
never vanished entirely from India as we shall see later. Among the majo¬ 
rity of people in India the system of adoption took very firm root and has 
contributed greatly to long-drawn legal disputes and many unnecessary quar¬ 
rels and sorrows in the home-life. 

The purely Sanskrit tradition^® gives the picture of a patrilocal, patri¬ 
lineal and patriarchal family with marriage rules based on considerations of 
consanguinity with reference to the families of the father and mother. For 
the purposes of marriage all cousins were considered as brothers and sisters 
and marriage among them was tabooed. 

The patrilocal family was a large joint family without any identifying 
designation like a common family- or clan-name to distinguish it from other 
families. A family therefore was held to be one because it resided at one 
place. The Brahmins, who were the most mobile class, soon introduced the 
Gotra system which they probably modelled on the patrilineal clan system of 
the non-Aryans and banned marriage within a Gotra. The other function of 
the Gotra system was a purely cultural one of giving the far-flung and hetero¬ 
genous Brahmin caste a common and sacred origin. The ancient Aryan sys¬ 
tem of marriage was a system of alliances, each generation seeking alliances 
ever farther and farther and thus creating a confederation of families allied 
by the ties of marriage. 

The kin by marriage was the kin which always supported and defended 
a person when disputes arose as regards inheritance or succession with one’s 
own kin. The man had thus an *own’ kin i.e. his patri-family and the ‘bound’ 
kin i.e. kin by mariage. He was born, brought up and lived his whole life 
with the patri-kin in normal circumstances. 

The women spent their childhood with the patri-kin and were given 
away to grooms whom they had never known before. They lived in two 
worlds. The world of childhood among patri-kin and the world of adult life 
among the husband’s people. Their hearts yearned for the patri-kin, while 
their duty lay with the husband’s kin. They wielded much influence as wives 
and mothers in the house of their husbands. 


48. Brhatkatha is an anthology in Sanskrit of stories originally supposed to be writ¬ 
ten in the Pai^l dialect and hence are not counted in this tradition, though they are rich 
in sociological material, 

K. U 
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Although the woman enjoyed some freedom in her father’s house, in 
the husband’s house she was jealously guarded by all her husband’s kin. In 
ancient days there was a double standard of morality for women. One, not 
too strict, for the unmarried girls living with the father and another for mar¬ 
ried women. The life in that household was a constant struggle for power 
and status among mothers-in-law and daughters-in-law, among wives of 
different brothers and among the many wives of the same man. We have a 
dichotomy between the men’s world and the women’s, the own kin versus the 
relations by marriage (heightened in the case of women) and between women 
born in the house and women brought as brides into the house. 

The patri-family was a unit and a woman, after her marriage, belonged 
as much to the brothers-in-law as to the husband, a definite bias being shown 
towards junior levirate. But the epic example shows that a widow might be 
given over also to an elder brother of the deceased under exceptional cir¬ 
cumstances. 

The kinship terms bring out the sharp difference between own kin and 
kin by marriage and also the bias against cousin marriage, inasmuch as all 
cousins are called brothers and sisters. 

In conclusion a late Sanskrit verse giving a very vivid picture of a 
bride in a polygynous joint family may be quoted. This is not a true picture 
of the epic times when the society was freer, cruder and less formalised, but 
it gives a good idea of what the husband’s house became in late medieval 
period in northern India. 

“The father-in-law feels insulted even if I take a deep breath; the co¬ 
wives smell out my very mind; the mother-in-law knows all my desires like 
an omniscient god and the sisters-in-law (the wives of the brothers-in-law) 
—read every movement of the eyes. Under these circumstances, my accom¬ 
plished beloved, you are uselessly tiring yourself when you use all your sweet 
arts to attract my attention and demand an answering gesture from me.”^® 

These words are supposed to be addressed by a wife to her young 
husband. 


49. SdhityadarpavM, Nirnaya Sagara Edition, p. 110. SubHdsitaratnabhdnddgidra^ 
p. 369, Verse 46, by BhikMtana. I am indebted to Prof. Krishna Murti Sarma of the 
Deccan College Research Institute, Poona, for drawing my attention to this verse. 
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KINSHIP TERMS IN PALI AND ARDHAMAGADHI 

Kinship terms found in Pali and Ardhamagadhi languages are given 
below. They are very useful for the understanding of some kinship terms in 
the modem Indian languages. I am not in a position to deal at length with 
the kinship organisation as found in the Pali and Ardhamagadhi literature. 
The Pali literature gives an account of the genealogy of Buddha which is not 
found in the Sanskrit account. It deals mostly with stories which are placed 
in the central and eastern Gangetic plain and records marriages of cross¬ 
cousins. The terms and their use however are most of them like those in 
Sanskrit. Pali literature records many marriages of brothers and sisters. 

The Ardhamagadhi literature of the Jainas records old Puranic stories 
but the genealogical sequences are not the same as those found in the San¬ 
skrit books. It records many cross-cousin marriages in its literature which 
depicts stories of western India (central zone) and of the eastern Gangetic 
plain. It records of an ancient period where part of the world was peopled 
by twins who married each other. The most famous of these twins were the 
king Nabhi and his wife and twin sister Marudeva or Marudevi, who gave 
birth to the holy Tirthankara R^abha. 

This story is of great interest culturally. It appears in Vasudevahindr*’^ 
which is supposed to have been composed in the medieval period. The story 
is found also in Paumcariya®^ an older poem of about the 1st century b.c. or 
A.D. The importance of this story consists in the fact that Pehlavi sources also 
tell of a mythological age in Persia where twins were born of twins.®^ 

The Yama-Yami story is told in the same context. We have seen that 
the story is also found in a later book of Rgveda. There is thus a common 
story told in three languages and though it has no significance from the point 
of view of kinship organisation of the ancients it is of importance for tracing 
cultural connections between Persia and India. 

Ardhamagadhi has Mihunaga and Mihuniyd^ two words which have a 
kinship connotation. The words are derived from the Sanskrit word Miihu- 
na meaning ‘a pair\ In Ardhamagadhi the exact meaning of the word cannot 
be fixed from the context. It may mean wife’s sister or a cross-cousin or 
wife’s brother. This word is of importance as it is found in Marathi, Kannada 
and Tamil. It is explained in the various contexts at the proper place. 

50. Voaudevahinujit, published by Bhavnagar Shri-Jain-Atmananda Sabha, 1930. 

51. Paumcariya by Vimala Suri, published by Jain Dharma Prasarak Sabha, Bhav¬ 
nagar, 1914. 

52. Sacred books of the Bast, Vol. XVIII, Pehlavi Texts, Vol. 11. 
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KINSfflP TERMS OF REFERENCE 


1. 

Fa. 

PALI 

Pita, Tata 

ARDHAMAGADHl 

Piya, Taya 

2. 

Fa-Fa. 

Ayyaka, Pitdmdha 

Piydmaha, Ajyaga 

3. 

Fa-Fa-Fa. 

.... 

.... 

4. 

Mo-Fa. 

Ayyaka 

Mdydmaha 

5. 

Mo-Fa-Fa. 

.... 

.... 

6. 

Fa-Br. 

.... 

Culla-piu 


(a) Elder. 

Maha-Pitd 

.... 


(b) Younger 

... • 

.... 

7. 

Mo-Br. 

Mdtulo 

Mdulaga, Mdula, 


(a) Elder 


Mdmaa 


(b) Younger. 

. • •. 

.... 

8. 

Mo. 

Mdtd, Ammd 

Maya, Mail, Mdi. 

9. 

Mo-Mo. 

Mdtdmahl, Ayyakd 

Ammd Ammagd 

10. 

Mo-Fa-Mo 

. • • • 

.... 

11. 

Fa-Mo 

Ayyakd, AyyahdM, 

Ajjid 

12. 

Fa-Fa-Mo 

Mdtd 

.... 

13. 

Fa-si. 

Pitucchd 

Piucchd 


(a) EUder. 

• • •. 

.... 


(b) Younger. 

• •. • 

.... 

14. 

Mo-Si. 

Mdtucchd 

Mducchd 


(a) Elder. 

• « • • 

.... 


(b) Younger 

• • • • 

.... 

15. 

Br. 

Bhdtd 

Bhdu, Bhdya 


(a) Elder. 

• • • • 

• # • • 


(b) Younger. 

• • • • 

• • • • 

16. Fa-Br-So. 

• • • • 

Bhdu 


(a) Older than ego. 

• • • • 

• • * • 


(b) Younger than 

• • • • 

• • t • 

17. 

ego. 

Fa-Si-So. 


Mehuv^aya (?) 


(a) Older than ego. 

• • • • 

• • • • 


(b) Younger than 

• • • • 

• • • . 


ego. 

• • • • 
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18. Mo-Br-So. 

(a) Older than ego, 

(b) Younger than 
ego. 

19. Mo-Si-So. 

(a) Older than ego 

(b) Younger than 
ego. 

20. Si. 

(a) Elder 

(b) Younger 

21. Fa-Br-Da. 

(a) Older than ego, 

(b) Younger than 
ego. 

22. Fa-Si-Da. 

(a) Older than ego. 

(b) Younger than 
ego, 

23. Mo-Br-Da. 

(a) Older than ego. 

(b) Younger than 
ego. 

24. Mo-Si-Da. 

(a) Older than ego. 

(b) Younger than 
ego. 

25. So. 

26. Br-So. (man 

speaking) 

27. Br-So. (woman 

speaking) 

28. Si-So. (man 

speaking) 

29. Si-So. (woman 

speaking) 

30. So-So. 


PALI 


BhaginU 


Putto, Puttako 


Bhigineyyo 

Bhagineyyo 


ARDHAMAGADHI 

Mehutiaya 


Bahiril, Sasa, Bhagini 

Bbami 


Mehuyiya 


Putta 
• • « » 

• • • • 

Bhaiit^jja, Bhavnijia 
Bhdi^jja, Bhainijja 


Natto 


Nattua 
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31. 

So-So-So. 

• • • • 

32. 

Da-So. 

Natto 

33. 

Da-So-So. 

.... 

34. 

Da-Da-So. 

.... 

35. 

Da. 

Dhttd, DMtilcd 

36. 

Br-Da. (man 
speaking) 

« • • • 

37. 

Br-Da. (woman 
speaking) 

• • * « 

38. 

Si-Da. (man 
speaking) 

• • • • 

39. 

Si-Da. (woman 
speaking) 

• • • • 

40. 

Da-Da. 

• • • • 

41. 

Da-Da-Da. 

6 • • • 

42. 

Da-So-Da. 

• • • • 

43. 

So-Da. 

• • • # 

44. 

So-So-Da. 

• • • «> 

45. 

Fa-Si-Hu. 

• • • * 

46. 

Hu-Fa. 

Sasuro 

47. 

Wi-Fa. 

Saauro 

48. 

Mo-Si-Hu. 

.... 

49. 

Mo-Br-Wi. 

Mdtuldnl 

50. 

Fa-Br-Wi. 

.... 

51. 

Hu-Mo. 

Sassu 

52. 

Wi-Mo. 

Sassu 

53. 

Hu. 

Sdmi, Pati 

54. 

Hu-Br. 

Devaro 


(a) Elder 

.... 


(b) Younger. 

.... 

55. 

Wi-Br. 

Sdlo 


(a) Elder. 

.... 


(b) Younger. 

.... 

56. 

Si-Hu (man 
speaking) 

•. • • 


(a) Mder sister’s 
husband 

.... 


(b) Younger sister’s 
husband 

.... 



Dhuyd, Duhiya 


Bhatnidhuyd, Bhdi^ 
nejjd 


Sasura 

Sasura, Mama, 
Mdmaga 

Mduldm, Mdml 

Sasu, Piucchd 
SdsUy Mduldnl 
Pat, Bhattdra 
Devaro 


Sdla 


Mehuriaga (?) 
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PALI 

ARDHAMAGADHI 

57. Si-Hu (woman 

• • • • 

MehwyMga 

speaking) 

(a) Elder sister’s 

.... 

.... 

husband 

(b) Younger sister’s 

.... 

.... 

husband 

58. Hu-Si-Hu. 

.... 

.... 

59. Wi-Si-Hu. 

.... 

.... 

60. So-Wi-Fa. 

.... 

.... 

61. Da-Hu-Fa. 

.... 

.... 

62. Wi. 

Bhdriyd 

Bhajjd, Geheni 

63. Hu-Si. 

Nananda 

•.. • 

(a) Elder 

.... 

.... 

(b) Younger 

.... 

.... 

64. Wi-Si. 

• • • • 

Mehuniyd 

(a) Elder 

• •. • 

9 9 9 9 

(b) Younger 

.... 

9 9 9 9 

65. Br-Wi. (man 

.... 

Bhdujja, Blvdujjdiyd 

speaking) 

(a) Elder brother’s 


.... 

wife 

(b) Yoimger bro- 

• • « • 

Sunhd 

ther’s wife 

66. Br-Wi, (woman 

• • • • 

Bhdujjd 

speaking) 

(a) Elder brother’s 


.»• • 

wife 

(b) Younger bro- 

• •.. 

9 9 9 9 

ther’s wife 

67. Hu-Br-Wi. 

• 9 • • 

• « • • 

(a) Husband’s elder 

• 9 • • 

• • • • 

brother’s wife 

(b) Husband’s youn- 

• • • • 

• • • • 

ger brother’s wife 

68. Wi-Br-Wi. 

9 • • • 

• • • • 

69. So-Wi-Mo. 

9 • • • 

• • • • 

70. Da-Hu-Mo. 

• 9 • 9 

• • • • 

71. Da-Hu. 

J&mdtd 

Jdmdyd 

72. Hu-BzvSo. 

• • • • 

• • • • 
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73. Hu-Si-So. 

74. Wi-Br-So. 

75. Wi-Si-So. 

76. So-Wi. SuniM, Husd, Suirfw. Sunlva, Hnusd 

77. Hu-Br. Da. 

78. Hu-Si-Da. - .. • • 

79. Wi-Br-Da. 

80. Wi-Si-Da. 

81. Father’s wife other - Culla-rmu 

than ego’s mother 

82. Mother’s husband .... .... 

other than ego’s father 

83. Co-wife. Sapattd Savattd 

84. Co-husband. .... 



CHAPTER III 


KINSHIP ORGANISATION OF THE NORTHERN ZONE 

The Present 

The northern Zone comprises that part of India which lies between the 
Himalayas to the north and the Vindhyan ranges to the south. Linguistically 
it is the northern half of the language-area where languages derived from 
Sanskrit are spoken by a large majority of the people. The States (Admini¬ 
strative units) included in this area from west to east are: Sind (now a part 
of West Pakistan), the Punjab (West Punjab is now part of West Pakistan), 
Delhi, Uttar Pradesh, part of Vindhya Pradesh, Bihar, Bengal, Assam and 
the independent kingdom of Nepal. The languages spoken are: Sindhi, Pun¬ 
jabi, Hindi, Bihari, Bengali, Assam! and Nepali. In the northern portions of 
Uttar Pradesh, the people of the Himalayan foothills speak Pahari which 
differs slightly from Hindi. 

These linguistic regions differ from one another in many aspects of 
social organisation and culture. Sind and the Punjab are regions on the 
north-western frontiers of India and had to face many foreign invasions and 
came in contact with outside cultures. In Sind the Hindu society was re¬ 
presented only by two main classes, the Brahmins—a very unimportant mino¬ 
rity and the trading castes of Amil and Bhaiband.^ Most of the other castes 
of agriculturists, artisans and village servants became Muslim converts in 
Sind. It would be interesting to find out how far they have changed the old 
kinship structure after conversion, but the present study is not concerned 
with that problem. Sind (before partition) showed certain peculiarities as 
regards marriage customs. A large number of girls remained unmarried in 
Sind because the dowry demanded by the groom’s people was exhorbitant.2 

While Sind represents culturally a province which succumbed in a 
large measure to the proselytising pressure of the Muslims, the Punjab repre¬ 
sents a province where the struggle between religions, cultures and communi¬ 
ties was bitter and undecided. The Kushans, the Bactrians and Shakes in 
their turn passed into India through this province and founded kingdoms and 

1. Amil and Bhaiband are supposed to be two branches of one community. The 
Amil are those who took to government and other services and Bhaibands are those who 
have retained their ancestral occupation of merchants. 

2. Cf. p. 116 for further description of the dowry system among other people. 
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empires. These earlier immigrants were hinduised and took up Indian lan¬ 
guages, but the Muslims remained to a large extent an unassimilated element 
and evoked retaliation in the Hindu population. The religion of the Sikhs 
is a type of militant Hinduism which fought with the Muslims on political 
and cultural grounds while taking some of the features of their religion. West¬ 
ern Punjab was predominantly Muslim and is now incorporated into the new 
state of Pakistan. Eastern Punjab is Sikh and Hindu and what was formerly 
a three cornered fight has now become a struggle between the Sikhs and 
Hindus for pohtical supremacy. The Sikhs have in principle no caste struc¬ 
ture, though social classes on caste lines do exist. They follow most of the 
Hindu customs as regards marriage and family organisation. Among the 
Hindus there are the usual t 3 ^es of castes. The Brahmins are a minority. 
The Khatri are also a minority, but represent an enterprising section of popu¬ 
lation formerly engaged in trade and now taking to professions also. The 
Brahma-Kshatriya of Gujarat, the Khatri of Bombay, the Brahma-Kshatriya 
of Hyderabad Deccan are very probably branches of this same community. 
The Jats (both Hindu and Sikh sections) are very hard-working peasant 
proprietors. Gujars represent a once powerful tribe of Asiatic conquerors 
now settled in agricultural pursuits. Besides these there are small artisan 
and the depressed castes. There is a substantial minority of Rajputs in the 
Punjab as also in U.P. and Bihar. These Rajputs have a clan organisation 
which will be described later. It is probably due to the predominant posi¬ 
tion of Rajputs in medieval India that other sections of society have tried to 
imitate their clan structure. 

U. P., though governed by Muslim rulers for over six hundred years, 
represents a province which is culturally the stronghold of Hindu orthodoxy. 
Mathura, the city sacred to Shri Krishna, is on its western boundary, Ayodhya 
(Audh) the city of Shri Rama is on its eastern boundary. In its Himalayan 
districts of the north are situated Kedareshwar and Badrinath, shrines of 
Siva and Visnu and its heart is Kashi (Banaras) which is the most sacred 
place of pilgrimage for all Hindus. The distribution of castes in many regions 
is affected by this fact. In the villages near the sacred places there are always 
a great number of Brahmins. Near Prayaga (Allahabad), where thousands 
of people go every year to strew the ashes of their dead in the confluence of 
Ganga (Ganges) and Yamuna (Jamna), the villages are full of the Malla 
caste who are hereditary boatmen and of Mahabrahmans who are a sub-sect 
of Brahmins of a rather low status, who officiate at funerary rites. Halwai, 
the caste of sweetmeat vendors, is also very important and necessary near all 
the temple cities. They sell sweetmeats and also some types of foods eaten by 
all castes. The most advanced castes of this region from the point of view of 
the English education are the Kayasthas and Kashmiri Brahmins. They how- 
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ever speak and write Urdu, have taken up many Muslim customs and gene¬ 
rally do not share the cultural and religious hfe of this region. The Kaya- 
stha is a very interesting community. It is first mentioned in Sanskrit htera- 
ture a little after the Christian era. Its members became famous as heredi¬ 
tary writers, accountants and revenue officers. They are predominantly 
found in Bihar, Bengal and Orissa. 

The Kayastha of Maharashtra as well as of Gujarat are probably a 
branch of the northern Kayasthas. They were very closely connected with the 
Mughal Court and some Delhi-Kayasthas in their marriage ceremonial fol¬ 
low Muslim customs. They have taken to English education and have dis¬ 
tinguished themselves as lawyers, doctors, engineers, educationists and men 
of hterature and science. The rest of the Hindu population is very orthodox. 
The majority is illiterate but can recite from the Ramayana of Tulsidas and 
the women know by heart hundreds of devotional songs and stories. It 
would be very interesting to study the mode of transmission of cultural traits 
in this mass of people. A peculiarity of U.P. is the enormous number of 
people who are called Dom or Chamar. According to their hereditary occu¬ 
pation they are workers in leather but they are also landless labourers on 
fields. They form quite 40% of the whole population. Koiri, Dusad, Dhanak 
are other castes engaged in agricultural work. The Gwals are cowherds and 
enjoy a higher status. 

Bihar in many respects is a continuation of U. P. At the present day 
it is also orthodox Hindu in its outlook. It is the land in which all the schisms 
in Hinduism originated.^ While the Punjab and U.P. are lands best known 
to the Vedic and Puranic tradition, Bihar became the centre of renascent 
Brahmanism in the post-Puranic period. Bihar is made up of two ancient 
kingdoms. The part lying to the north of the river Ganga was the ancient 
Videha, a land famed for its philosophical and religious kings and the land 
of the best beloved figure of antiquity, the princess Sita, wife of Shri Rama, 
The land to the south of Ganga was the land of ancient Magadha outside the 
pale of orthodox Brahmanism. Even today in the popular mind the distinc¬ 
tion remains. Patna, the capital of Bihar, is situated on the south bank of 
Ganga and is the site of the famous city of Pataliputra, the capital of Chan- 
dragupta Maurya. I had the occasion to cross the river to go to north Bihar 


3. The oldest was the establishment of the 6ukla Yajurveda by Yajfiavalkya, now 
a Vedic branch of Orthodox Brahminism. The next schisms were Buddhism and Jainism 
founded almost simultaneously by Buddha and Nataputta Mahavira, in the 7th century 
B.c. Though Jainism is supposed to be older in origin all its known literature is post- 
Mahavira. 
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for anthropological work and was surprised to find crowds crossing the river 
in all types of river craft. On enquiry I was told that it was a sacred day and 
people were going to the northern side to have a dip in the holy river. I 
enquired further in astonishment as to why the people did not bathe at Patna 
which is right on the Ganga and had beautiful bathing places. In accents full 
of pity for my ignorance my informant told me that the southern bank was 
the cursed land of Magadha and no religious merit could be got if one bathed 
in Magadha and so thousands of people were crossing over to the other Bank. 
Old traditions die hard or not at all in India. Indians are said to have no his- 
torial sense and have not left neat historical records; but they live all their 
history with all its complications sublimely unconscious of any lack of logic 
in their behaviour. 

Bihar is also the land in which non-Aryan primitive people must have 
been taken into Hinduism while a large number remain today as jungle tribes. 
It has the usual complement of Hindu castes. 

Bengal and Assam are situated on the north-eastern frontier of India. 
The people speaking Sanskritic languages reached Bengal very late but it 
became a strong-hold of orthodox Hinduism in the medieval and modern 
times. During the rise and spread of Buddhism in India, Bengal became 
well-known for its ports and sea-trade. In the post-Buddhistic period Kali¬ 
dasa mentions the Ahga (a kingdom in Bengal) as equipped with boats.^ The 
Bengali population speaking Bengali language, except for the Santhals in 
the west, appears as a solid block of people speaking a Sanskritic language 
wedged in between very numerous tribal people speaking Austro-Asiatic and 
Tibeto-Burman languages. Underneath this linguistic unity may be hidden 
cultural traits of diverse ethnic origins. As regards kinship organisation and 
kinship behaviour it seems to be fairly uniform among the Bengal castes. The 
investigation is complicated by the fact that almost half of the people speak¬ 
ing the Bengali language have been converted to Islam. The relative numeri¬ 
cal strength of the various castes among the Hindus is very peculiar in this 
region. The Brahmin and Kayastha population in U.P., Bihar and Orissa 
is between 7 and 10% of the Hindu population. In the whole of Bengal it 
is 14%. In East Bengal the proportion goes up to over 50% in certain dis¬ 
tricts. The Kayastha are a small minority in all other regions (less than 2%), 

4. Raghuvamsa, 4. 36. 

It seems as if the Indian Aryans were not sea-farers. The traditions of sea-faring 
connected with the east coast may point to a non-Aryan ethnic element. It would be 
interesting to investigate the kinship pattern and dialect of people who are boatmen by 
caste. 
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while in Bengal they are from 6^^) to 28% in different districts'^*. This predo¬ 
minance of higher literate castes gives a certain uniformity to Bengali kin¬ 
ship usages. Widow-remarriage which is prevalent in the lower castes in the 
other regions is almost unknown in Bengal. In other regions the influence 
of the lower castes in forming the kinship pattern is great, while in Bengal it 
is negligible. The picture of the Hindu population is analogous to that in 
Sind. In Sind the Hindus gradually lost their script and used the Urdu 
script to write a Sanskritic language. In Bengal both the Hindus and Muslims 
spoke and wrote Bengali and Bengal Muslims have a very large share in the 
creation of Bengali literature. What happened to the tribal populations in 
Bengal is a question of great interest to cultural anthropologists. Bengal is 
a rice-cultivating region. Did the cultivators represent the ancient tribal 
people and were they completely taken up as lower strata into the Hindu 
caste system? The lower castes were the people converted later to Islam. 
Have they retained any of their Hindu or tribal practices after conversion? 
These are problems awaiting investigation. Many folk-festivals in Bengal seem 
to have analogies with the festivals of the tribal people but to my knowledge 
no one has yet investigated the kinship organisation of these people.^ It is pro¬ 
bable that one may find traces of tribal practices among them. In this book 
the kinship terms as used in Bengali are given and the kinship practices 
wherever referred to are those of the higher castes. They show that Bengal 
conforms to the pattern of the other regions in this zone. 

The Assami kinship terms and practices are like those in Bengal, 
but besides the Hindu population Assam has a large number of primitive 
tribes who follow to a considerable extent their own tribal pattern of kinship 
behaviour and who speak their tribal languages. The kinship organisation 
of one tribe is described in the sketch given for the eastern zone. 

Orissa is also a land divided between primitive non-Aryan populations 
and the Hindus. The Hindu social structure is like that of Bengal and Bihar. 
Orissa is dealt with later. 

A comparison and explanation of the various kinship terms used in the 
linguistic regions of the northern zone is very helpful towards the under¬ 
standing of the pattern of behaviour and the kinship structure. The kinship 
terms in various languages as collected from the people in different regions 
are given in the accompanying tables A & B (pp. 98 ff). 

5. The following figures are given in the 1931 Censics of India:—In Bengal the 
proportion of Kayastha, Brahmins and Baids to Hindu population was 14%. In Chitta¬ 
gong (East Bengal) it was 58%, in South Bengal 28% (Vol. V, part I, p. 448). For Bihar 
and Orissa the proportion of Brahmins and Kayastha or Karan was about 7% (Vol. VH, 
pp. 270 and 278). In U. P. it was a little above 10% (Vol. XVIH, pp. 619 and 621). 

6. A student of the Deccan College Research Institute, Poona, is working on this 
problem. 
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Notes on the use of the words 

The words for father are (1) Pita, Plu, (2) Bdpa, Bapu, Babu and 
Bdhd and Bdbo. 

Pita is the same as the nominative singular of Sanskrit Pitr; Pm is 
the Prakrit form of the Sanskrit word Pitr. It is the custom, especially in 
Uttar Pradesh and Bihar, to add the suffix Ji to kinship terms used for 
people older than the speaker. We have thus Pitdji^ Bdbuji, etc. In Bengal 
the title Moshdy (Sanskrit— Malidsaya the high souled one, the honoured 
one) is added after the kinship term instead of Ji. 

The terms Bdpa, Bdhd^ Bdpn and Bdbu do not appear to be of Sanskrit 
origin. They all seem to be derived from the term Bdppd which seems to 
have originated first in Rajputana and Gujarat about the 7th or 8th century 
A.D. One of the early chiefs of a Rajput clan is called Bappa Rawal. The 
forms Bapa—Bapu, Baba and Babu are found all over northern India and 
seem to have replaced the more ancient Pita and Piu? 

The word for father’s father is Ddda or Dadddfi This also seems to be 
non-Sanskritic in origin, as also the word Ndyid or Nanrvd, for mother’s father. 
Ndnd may be of Dravidian origin (Nd + Aimd) but there is no certainty about 
it. In Rgveda there i.s a word Naum for mother as we have already seen. 

Father’s grandfather is Par-dadd, mother’s grandfather is Par-ndm. 
The prefix par or pad (representing the Sanskrit prefix ^pra’) is used for 
various relationships as we shall see further in the north as also in the cent¬ 
ral zone. 

The words for mother are Md, Ammd, Mat, Aiyd and At. Md and Mat 
are derived from Sanskrit Mdtr, Ainmd from Sanskrit Ambd, Aiyd and At 
from Sanskrit Aryd. Md and Ammd are far more common than Aiyd or Al. 

Father’s mother is Dddi, mother’s mother is Ndnt. Father’s father’s 
mother is Par-dddi and mother’s father’s mother is Par-ndnt. 


7. The word Bdi or Bay^ which may be the feminine of Bdppd or Bdbu, used 
as a suffix to a woman s name, is not used as a kinship term in the north, though it 
is sometimes so used in the central and southern zones. In Maharashtra Bdyd, 
Bdyo, Bdyadi are pet names for girls. 

In Gujarat Bdyx is used in the 12th century inscriptions as honorofic title for great 
ladies of the court. Bdyadi is used in modern Gujarati slang for a woman to show con¬ 
tempt. 

8. Cf, H. D. Sankaua, JGRS, V, p. 228, on “Dadda” in 6th-7th century inscriptions 
of Gujarat. 
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The Bengali words fhdkur-dd and Thakur^md for father’s father and 
mother have reference to the position of these two in a joint family. The 
grandfather and grandmother are the chief persons who wield much power 
and exact respect from all members of the family. Thdkur is the term used 
for a chief or a ruler. Thdkur-dd and -t7id are the “chief father” and “mother”.® 
Thdkur is assumed as a family name by some families e.g. the Tagore family. 

Father’s elder brother in Tdu or Taia, Patriyd or Jethd-moshay; the 
father’s younger brother is Chdchd^ Kdkd or Khudd. Tdu and Tdid are deriv¬ 
ed from Sanskrit Tdta ~ father. Patriyd seems to be derived from Sanskrit 
Pitrvya. Jethd Moshdy is derived from two Sanskrit woi'ds Jyestha ^-the 
eldest, Mahdshaya = a great man; Jethd Moshay thus merely means “the res¬ 
pected elder (brother of the father). The words CJidchd and Kdkd are 
supposed to be non-Aryan words of Turkish origin. They are not found in 
early literature at all. Khudd is derived from the Sanskrit word Ksndraz:= 
small, which becomes Kkudda and Chidla in Pali and Prakrt. Khudd thus 
really stands for Khvdda Tdu — the little father. Tdu is dropped and only 
Khudd remains. There are thus no independent words for father’s brother 
either in Sanskrit or in modern northern languages. 

The wives of the above kinsmen are called Tdi, Jefhi-md, Chdchi, Kdki 
or Khudi, all the words being feminine forms of the words used for the male 
kinsmen. 

Father’s sister is Phuvd or Bhuvn^ Phupphi, Pufi or Phuphu, Pwnshi 
or Pishi-md, All these words are traced back to Sanskrit Pi^r-svasd which 
becomes Prakrit Piuchchd}^ Her husband is Phuphd or Plnmhdr or Pishi^ 
moshdy. Mother’s brother is Mdmd or Mammd^ his wife is Mdmi^ Mdmi-mdy 
Mammi or Mamin. 

There are words in the Punjabi language which differ from the uni¬ 
versal Mdmd, These words are Mdler Bhdi (mother’s brother’s son), Meier 
Bhain (mother’s brother’s daughter), Molinuhrd (spouse’s mother’s brother) 
and Malhaes (spouse’s mother’s brother’s wife). In all these compound words 
there is a word Mala or Mala which means mother’s brother which cannot 
be derived from any Sanskrit word. In the same way besides the usual 


9. Sankalia, Studies in Historical and Cultural Geography and Ethnography of 
Gujarat, p. 150-51. 

10. Dr. S. M. Katre suggests that Pk. piucehd may be derived from a Sk. word like 
Pitr^puccha = coming after the father (Puccha = tail) and may originally refer to the 
younger sister of the father. 

K. 14 
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Mdmi and Mammi there is a word Mdvin for mother's brother's wife which 
is also hard to explain.^i 

Mother’s sister is Must, Mdust, Mdshi-ma^ her husband is Mdusd or 
Mdshl^moshay. The word Mast or Muusi is generally derived from Mutr^ 
svasd through Prakrt Mduccha}'^ The brother Ls referred to as Bhdi or 
Bhaiyd, the elder brother is sometimes called Dudd or Dado, In folk-songs 
the brother is referred to as Blr (Sanskrit Vira )—“the valorous one” and 
is depicted as the champion of his sister. The word however is never used 
in every-day language. Mujdya Bhui is the brother who is the son of the 
own mother i.e. uterine brother. In a polygynous household children of one 
mother have closer ties. 

The word for sister is Bhain^ Bon, Behan or Behen, The elder sister 
is sometimes called Didi or Jiji. The words Bhdil and Belien go back to the 
Sanskrit Bhrutr and Bhagini, The older word Svasr seems to have disap¬ 
peared in the modern languages except as part of the words Musi and Pivshi 
given above. 

The children of uncles and aunts are also called Bhdi and Behen and 
there are prefixes to these words to show the exact relationship with the 
speaker. Jeth-iuto bhdi, Khud-iuio Bhui, Pitiaut Bhdi Checherd Bhdi or Behen 
means brother or sister who is the child of father’s elder or younger brother. In 
the same way Phnpherd, Mdmcrd, Mduserd Bhdi and Phupheri, Mumeri^ Mdn- 
seri Behen mean brother or sister who is the cliild of Phnphi (father’s sister), 
Mdmd (mother’s brother) and Mdusi (mother s sister). 

The words for son are Put (Sanskrit Putra), Chhele, Betd and Larkd; 
for the daughter Dhl^^ (Sanskrit Duhitr), Meye, Beti, Larki, Niatii. The deri¬ 
vation of these words is not known to me. The words for brother’s son and 
daughter are Bhatijd, Bhatiji: for sister’s son and daughter they are Bhdnejd, 
Bhdncyi (born of the sister). These words do not change according to the 
sex of the speaker. 

11. Dr. S. M. Katre thinks that Mai may be derived from some Dardic dialects 
where the Sanskrit t in Mdtr becomes 1. Thus Mai —^mother or mother’s brother may have 
been taken over into Punjabi from some north-western tribal language of Indo-European 
affinities. The word Mdvin where the final m changes to u is a phenomenon very fre¬ 
quent in western languages like Marathi and Konkani but not known to the Punjabi. 
This also therefore seems to be a loan word. 

12. Dr. Katre also suggests Mdtr-puccha as the Sanskrit word from which Mdshi 
may be derived. 

13. Cf. Pali dhitd. 
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In all these words the general structure of the kinship terms is the same 
as in Sanskrit, except that brother’s son and daughter (man speaking), 
though called by the same term as own son and daughter in Sanskrit, are 
called Bhatijd and Bhatijl in the modern north-Indian languages. In Sindhi 
a different term is used viz. Soto, Santo and the relationship existing bet¬ 
ween the children of two brothers is referred to as Sduti. The word seems to 
be derived from the Sanskrit word Sapatna a rival, and reflects the age¬ 
long rivalry for inheritance and succession between brothers’ children as 
depicted in Mahabharata. 

For son’s son and daughter and son s grandson and grand-daughter the 
words are of Sanskritic origin as also are the words for daughter’s son and 
daughter and daughter’s grandson and granddaughter. They are Potd, Par- 
potd^ Poti, Parpotl, Dota, Pardoia and Doti, Pardoti. The Bengali words 
Natl and Natnl for grandson and grand-daughter are derived like the Marathi 
words Ndtn and Ndta from the Sanskrit word Naptr (nom. sing. Napdt) 
which is used in the early Sanskrit period for a son and later for a grand¬ 
child. 


Among relations by marriage we have already dealt with the words 
for uncles and aunts by marriage (Phiiphd, Mansd^ and Chdchi or Tdi and 
Mdml ). For husband the words are Pati (used in song and literature but not 
in every-day speech), Bhatdr (Sanskrit Bhartr), Shdmi (Sanskrit-Svamt), 
Gharwdi (equivalent to Sanskrit Grhapati) and the peculiar word Ogoi^^ in 
Bengali. 

The words for wife are Boh, Bou, Vahu (Sanskrit Vadhu), Gharru, 
Stri and a host of other words also derived from Sanskrit are used in litera¬ 
ture and folksongs which need not be given here. 

There are generally different words for a groom and a bride. The most 
general is Vara or Bara (groom) and Baku (bride), Dulhd and Dulhm, 
Bav/rd and Banri. 

Husband’s sister is always Nanad, her husband is Nandoi (Sanskrit— 
Navdndr and Narudndr-pati (Prakrit —Nananda + Vai =: Nandoi ). 

Husband’s father and wife’s father is Sasur and Sasur’s wife (mother- 
in-law) is Sds, from Sanskrit Svasura and Svasru, Husband’s elder brother 
is Jetha (Sanskrit Jye^ha = the eldest), his wife is Jethdnl, This is a new 
kinship term not found in Sanskrit. 


14. In Marathi we have the words Coho and Gho and in Ardhamagadhi Godha: 
may these have a connection with the Bengali Ogo? 
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Husband’s younger brother is Devar and his wife is DBvardni from 
Sanskrit Devr, The standard of behaviour in North India necessitates a 
sharp distinction between these two relatives and their wives. The elder 
brother of the husband is a tabooed relative for a woman. She must not 
speak to him or show her face to him. He is to her as a father-in-law. This 
behaviour pattern is reflected in the alternative words used by a woman for 
her husband’s elder brother. The word is Bhdshur derived from Sanskrit 
Bhrutr (brother) and Svasura (father-in-law), and means the brother (of 
the husband) who is like the father-in-law. In Punjabi the word Der is used 
both for the elder and the younger brother of the husband but the elder is 
called Vaddd-der i.e. the elder Der and the younger is called Nikkd-der i.e. 
the Der w’ith whom a widow can marry. In the same way (a man’s) elder 
brother’s wife is called Bhdbhl or Bhauji (see further for the use of these 
terms) and the younger brother’s w-ife is called Bhaydhu (Sanskrit— 
Bhrdtr -f- Vadhu i.e., one who is the younger brother’s wife and is like a dau¬ 
ghter-in-law. (The word Vadhu is used for own wife as also for son’s wife. 
In this context it has the latter meaning). 

There is also a general word for husband’s brother’s wife or for wives 
of brothers. It is Gotani or Jd —a woman of the same Got. The children of 
husband’s brothers are called Jethui, Derut, Bhasliurpo, Deurpo (son of Jefh 
and Devar) or Jethati, Derati (daughter of Jeth or Devar). There are also 
the words Jeut and Jdydhi in Bihari which seem to be from Sanskrit Ydtr 4 - 
putra and Ydfr Duhitr i.e. the son or daughter of Ydtr, the wife of the 
husband’s brother. 

The elder sister’s husband is Bahanoi (Sanskrit Bhaginl -j~ pati) or 
Jija (masculine form of the word J?ji for elder sister) or Pdhuim (Sanskrit 
Prctghurnaka a guest). Younger sister’s husband is referred to a Bahin- 
Jarndi (literally “.sister—son-in-law” i.e. son-in-law through the sister). 

Brother’s son and daughter are Bhatijd, Bhaipo and Bhatijhi and Bhai- 
jhi. The sister’s son and daughter are Bhaujd or Bhdgnd and Bhdujhi or 
Bhdgnee, 

Daughter’s husband is Jarndi (Sanskrit Jdmdtr). Son’s wife is Vahu 
or Bohu in Hindi, Bihari, Bengali and Assami (Sanskrit Vadhu), and 
Nhu or Nuhd in Punjabi and Sindhi (Sanskrit SniLsd). In Sanskrit the 
word Vadhii is used in older literature for the bride, in later literature it is 
used for the woman brought into a family by marriage and is used some¬ 
times for the daughter-in-law and sometimes for wife. The same indefinite¬ 
ness in meaning attaches to the word Vahu in modem Indian languages. 
Sometimes the word Patoh (Sanskrit Ptttra-i;ad/iil=wife of the son) is used 
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for the daughter-in-law. Snusd is a very ancient word and was used through¬ 
out in the Sanskrit literature as also in the Prdkrt literature as must have 
been seen from the Pali and Ardhamagadhi kinship terms given earlier. In 
modern Indian languages the word is retained by the Punjabi, Sindhi and 
Marathi and Kohkani languages and curiously also in the Kannada (a Dra- 
vidian language) word Sose. It is not found in other languages. 

The word Vahuvdru is used for the young married women of a house 
and Bitid for the daughters. In the Pahari dialects the word Ranti is used 
for the married women and DhyanVi is used for the daughters. Son’s wife’s 
parents and daughter’s husband’s parents are called Bydhi orSamdhi (mas¬ 
culine) and Samdhin (feminine). Two persons whose children marry each 
other are each other’s Samdhi and Samdhin, (Sanskrit Samhandhin = bound 
to one another). 

Wife’s brother is Said, wife’s elder sister is sometimes called Dldl or 
Jathdl and the younger sister is Sail. The word Said is used very often as a 
word of mild abuse or contempt. Sail also may be used in the same way 
but is not heard as often as Said. 

SdWs wife (the wife of the wife’s brother) is Sdlej and Sail’s husband 
(the husband of wife’s sister) is Sddhu.^^ 

Besides these words there are derivative words like Mdus-sdsu, MaU 
hdhes which refer to husband’s aunts and uncles mainly, though the words 
mean the aunt or uncle or son etc. of the spouse and can be used either by a 
man or by a woman while referring to the relations of the wife or the hus¬ 
band respectively. They are however used most frequently by women as, 
being members of the husband’s household, they come more often in contact 
with these secondary relatives of the husband. 

Sasurdl means the father-in-law’s house, while Nanihdl is the Ndnd^s 
(mother’s father’s) house, Maikd, Nahyar, Peehar, Pekd are words used for 
the mother’s or the father’s house. 


15. The et 5 anology of the word is given as SydlUVodhr by Sir Ralph Turner in 
his Nepali dictionary. Sydli (Skt.) feminine form of Sydla. Vodhr (Skt.)—one who 
marries. The word would mean one who has married the 'Sydli. Dr. Katre suggests that 
the word may be derived from such Skt. compound as Sa(ha)vadhuka influenced by the 
secondary Vodhrka rr those who have wives together, i.e., from the same family. The 
Tamil word for the same relative Or-kutiyir—Konton = one who has taken from the 
same house seems like a translation of the idea contained in the expression Sa(ha)- 
Vadhuka. 
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With the help of these kinship terms a person can designate accurately 
the most distant kin in a few words. The English words uncle, aunt, and 
cousin are the most confusing to a Hindu. One can never know which rela¬ 
tion is meant. The kinship terms make certain jokes possible in an Indian 
language, but they would be untranslatable in English. A favourite one is 
to ask a child ‘'is your Mdvvi married?’’ or “is your Phuphd married ” or, 
a variation, “How many of your Mdmls and Phuphds are married?” By defi¬ 
nition a Mdmi is the wife of the mother’s brother and a Phuphd is the hus¬ 
band of the father’s sister. This question generally follows questions like 
“how many of your Mausis (mother’s sisters) are married?” etc. which are 
legitimate questions and the child may slip and answer the first question by 
saying “I do not know” and then everybody laughs. An Indian feels quite 
hurt w^hen, after mastering the indefiniteness of the words uncle and aunt, he 
learns to his horror that the word cousin is even worse and can be applied 
almost to any relation including the children of the uncles and aunts and 
their children too. In Marathi when a woman says such and such a person 
is my "'Mdus-sdsuchi Chulat-bhdvjaya^' the very complicated relationship 
(Mdus-sdsuchi ^ husband’s mother’s sister’s, chulaUbJidvjaya father’s bro¬ 
ther’s son’s wife) is clear in every detail. The clear connotation of each term 
and the many occasions on which the need for using them arises point out to 
the different way in which family and kinship are organised in the European 
and the Indian society and also to the difference in the functions, control and 
influence of the family in the life of the individual. 

Of the many social groups in which an individual is born or of which 
he becomes a member, the family and the caste are the most important groups 
for an individual. The large joint family determines his status and his eco¬ 
nomic activity and gives him security. Apart from the joint family which 
represents a person’s intimate and nearest circle of relations there is always 
a larger circle of kin who play a part in his life. This kindred represents 
the circle of his patri-kin or matri-kin who may stand by him and help him 
when the immediate family no longer suffices. Lastly, the caste within which 
he must marry, controls his social behaviour through its council and is a 
means of regulated contact with other similar units. Other civic units, espe¬ 
cially the State, dwindle into comparative insignificance before the family. 
All a man s ill-gotten gains, say by embezzling a group of other individuals 
or the State, are spent on the huge joint family or the even larger kindred. 

In recent years in one of the Indian States a high official, condemned in all 
the papers for unlawful practices which gave him large funds, was praised 
unstintingly by a man who described him as follows: “May he be blessed, 
and may his riches increase; at his home he feeds over a hundred of his 
kindred daily. No poor relative is sent away empty-handed.” In a society 
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where no social or political order has been evolved for general security or 
welfare a large family used to be the sheet anchor in all times. Old habits 
die hard and family loyalties, called ‘nepotism’ in the western terminology, 
still play havoc in Indian public life. 

In the northern zone kinship behaviour changes slightly from region 
to region and, within each region, from caste to caste. The study of these 
differences is very fruitful for the understanding of the social structure of 
each region but one needs a certain norm for undertaking a comparative 
study. The following sketch attempts to give such a norm, giving an ‘ideaV 
northern pattern by referring to practices and attitudes found most com¬ 
monly among a majority of the castes in the northern zone. 

There are certain castes in India whose social prestige makes others 
copy their institutions, at least in name. The two most important castes have 
been, since very ancient times, the Brahmins and the Kshatriyas. Mention 
has been made of the Gotra-system of the Brahmins which is like the clan- 
system of the non-Aryans. This Gotra-system was written down and made 
into a system which applied to all Brahmins and was copied by many other 
castes. The castes which claim to be Kshatriyas and Vaishyas (traders) have 
social divisions possessing Gotras. There is however no caste in India be¬ 
sides the Brahmins which possesses the elaborate Paravaras included in the 
Gotra-organisation. Many lower castes also have Gotras and even primitive 
people talk of their clans as Gotta or Gotra. 

There is reason to believe that Brahminhood was bestowed in ancient 
times on people not bom Brahmins, but in modern times few people can 
pass into the Brahmin fold, even though they possess a system of exogamy 
which tries to imitate and is therefore similar to the Brahmin Gotra-system. 
The Kshatriya class on the other hand has been much more elastic and 
during the historical period many foreign tribes and lesser castes have assum¬ 
ed, and are even now assuming, the name and status of Kshatriya. In doing 
this they create caste genealogies tracing their descent to the famous Kshat¬ 
riya heroes of mythology like Shri-Rama, Shri-Krsna and the Pandavas. 
In all regions all over India one meets this process of whole castes be¬ 
coming Kshatriyas. This however rarely involves intermarriage among all 
castes claiming Kshatriya status even of one region. Sometimes it has help¬ 
ed in welding different tribal elements into one caste or group arranged in 
hsrpergamous divisions. 

The tendency towards hsipergamous stratification is found among al¬ 
most all castes. The Brahmins for example are generally roughly divided 
into (1) those who do not have to earn their living by ofi&ciating at domestic 
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ritual and (2) those who do it for a living. The former generally own land 
and engage in literary studies. The latter are family priests, or priests offi¬ 
ciating at holy places. The priests who officiate at holy places when people 
take their baths in the holy rivers or offer worship, are held to be rather 
lower in status than the family priests. Among the priests at holy places 
(Ksetra in Sanskrit) those who officiate at funerary rites hold again a posi¬ 
tion lower than those who officiate at auspicious ceremonies. In Banaras, 
Mathura, Ayodhya, Gaya, Nasik, Rameshwar and all over India in the sacred 
places there are these Brahmins who are generally well off but are held to 
belong to a very low status among Brahmins. The Brahmins of each of these 
divisions marry only among themselves, but may sometimes receive a bride 
from a slightly lower division but not from a division many steps lower than 
their own. Thus a Brahmin of the first class i.e. belonging to a learned family 
will never marry the daughter of a Mahabrahmana who officiates at funerary 
rites. The custom according to which a man marries a girl belonging to the 
same division or to one which is only of a slightly lower status has resulted 
in a phenomenon called ‘Kulinism’ in Bengal. In Bengal a class of Brah¬ 
mins, supposed to be descendants of learned people called in by a medieval 
king, call themselves ‘Rulin’ i.e. high born. A daughter of a ‘Rulin’ could 
marry only a ‘Rulin’ and the rich girls of families whose ‘Rulin’ descent was not 
universally acknowledged hoped to marry into ‘Rulin’ families. Ihe ‘Rulin’ 
groom always fetched a very high price and it is reported that some ‘Rulin’ 
families who had sons only, made a business of it by getting the sons to marry 
as many wives as they could. Sometimes the poorer wives or those born 
with a slightly lower status were never brought as brides to the husband’s 
home at all. They lived at their parental home and were visited by their 
lord and master, who every time demanded money for such a visit. ‘Rulin’ 
youths were said to make the round of their wives’ houses, extorting money 
and living off their parents-in-law. This resulted in a curious custom by 
which the children would be brought up at the maternal uncle’s house. Some¬ 
times they would be acknowledged and taken to the father’s house but quite 
often they lived with the mother’s people. The matrimonial difficulties of 
this class were so great that a wave of suicide swept over Bengal, where 
girls of poor Rulin parents chose death rather than bring ruin on their 
parents, through the payment of exhorbitant dowry. The system was broken 
by the effort of social reformers and spread of education among girls. 

The Kayastha and Vaishya are also arranged into many sub-castes 
which are generally endogamous. Among Rshatriyas there is a fairly well 


16. Babu Sharat Chandra Roy has described some aspects of Kulinism in his novels; 
he also wrote articles about it 
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established hypergamy but the best examples of hypergamy are found in the 
central zone among the Rajputs and Marathas. The Rajput clans of the north 
follow the customs of the Rajputs of the central zone. Those practices are 
described in detail in the chapter on the pattern of the central zone and 
need not detain us here as they do not form the core of the kinship practices 
of the northern zone. 

The organization of family is essentially similar throughout Northern 
India and most of the castes conform to the same basic pattern, which has 
its roots in the Indo-Aryan patriarchal family as described in the last chap¬ 
ter. We have also seen that the modern kinship terms are mostly derived 
from the old Sanskrit terms. 

It is therefore not surprising to find that the marriage regulations are 
based mainly on considerations of consanguinity. The ancient rule of avoid¬ 
ing marriage with somebody who is removed by less than seven degrees from 
the father and five degrees from the mother is quoted by all castes from the 
highest to the lowest when asked about marriage practices. 

The actual rule of marriage is however that a person (1) must not 
marry in his patri-family which can be called the patri-clan in some cases 
and (2) must also avoid marriage (a) with the children of his mother’s siblings 
and cousins and (b) with the children of his father’s sisters and the children 
of his father’s female cousins. This rule is the same as the one which was 
in vogue in ancient northern India. A person must not marry in his patri- 
family and must avoid marriage with the Sapinda-kin. In almost all castes^*^ 
in the northern zone the marriage of cousins (removed even by two or three 
degrees) is viewed as an incestuous union. 

This rule is elaborated in different ways in different communities. 

Among the Brahmins, who possess Gotras in the old Brahmanic sense 
of the word, a man marries outside his own Gotra and also that of his 
mother’s. Just as the taboo on the father’s kin embraces the patri-clan so 
the taboo on the mother’s kin embraces the whole of the matri-clan. Besides 
this there is also a taboo on marriage with cousins. In the western and cen¬ 
tral parts of the northern zone there is also local exogamy inasmuch as Brah¬ 
mins of the same village, even if they are of different Gotras, do not inter¬ 
marry. In the Punjab and the Delhi region this is known as the rule of 


17. Mrs. Gangxju, a student engaged in investigating Bengali kinship usages, has 
come across a few examples of cross-cousin marriage among the lowest castes. 

K. 15 
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Sasan. The Brahmin families in one Sasan are prohibited from intermarry¬ 
ing even though they belong to different Gotras. A Sasan is a royal charter 
by which Brahmins were given land by the ancient and medieval kings in 
India. All those settled in one village by such a Sasan observe exogamy. In 
Bengal there is no local exogamy, nor do people avoid the mother’s Gotra. 

The word Gotra is used in slightly different meanings by different 
non-Brahmin castes. Sometimes a caste is divided into exogamous groups 
called Gotra with no further divisions. Sometimes a caste is divided into 
exogamous Gotras or endogamous Gotras with further smaller divisions. The 
relationship of Gotra, the larger division, with the smaller divisions and the 
function of both these types of divisions in regulating marriage will be clear 
from the following examples. 

The Jat are an agricultural and a fighting caste of South Punjab, Delhi 
and Northern Rajputana. It is divided into exogamous Gotras and the mar¬ 
riage rule is that a man must not marry into (1) his father’s i.e. his own 
Gotra, (2) his mother’s Gotra and his (3) Dadt's i.e. father’s mother’s Gotra. 
Not so long ago, and among the orthodox people even now, a man also had 
to avoid his (4) Nani's i.e., his mother’s mother’s Gotra. 

The following is the genealogy of the Jat Ramjilal of Rathee Gotra of 
the village of Bahadurgadh near Delhi. 

Genealogy oj a Jat Family 
[ the Gotra is given in brackets after the name ] 

Ramji Lai (Rathee) A X Dhapan (Dabbas) Q 


Harke Ram (Rathee) A X Sarti (Chliillar) Q Phulo Q X Lahri Singh 
j_ I (Rathee) (Deswal) A 

Hari Singh (Rathee) A X Bharpai (Ahlawat) Q I 


Sumitra (Rathee) O Harnarain Singh (Rathee) A 


Laxmi (Lather) Q x Mange Ram A Bimla O 
(Deswal) (Deswal) 

18 . This genealogy was very kindly supplied to me by Mr. Rajpalsingh Rathee of 
Bahadurgadh. 
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Harnarain Singh cannot marry into the Gotras (1) Rathee being his 
own Gotra, (2) Ahlawat, his mother’s Gotra, and (3) Chhillar, his Dadi’s— 
father’s mother’s Gotra. Hari Singh could not marry Bimla, his father’s 
sister’s daughter because Rathee is one of the Gotras (mother’s) which 
Bimla has to avoid. Neither can a man marry his mother’s brother’s daugh¬ 
ter as her Gotra would be the same as his mother’s Gotra. In the same way 
the children of two sisters cannot marry as the Gotras of their mothers would 
be common. The same rule can be stated as follows. Two people can con¬ 
tract marriage if their Gotras, their mother’s Gotras and their respective 
fathers’ mothers’ Gotras are different. This rule makes for very wide mar¬ 
riage alliances. The actual geographical area in which marriages are con¬ 
tracted is further widened by local exogamy. All those families, the boun¬ 
daries of whose villages touch must not marry among themselves. This is 
called Seem Seemna Bhaichara i.e. brotherhood of boundaries. The follow¬ 
ing is a sketch of a few villages. 



The Rathee village Sankaul is situated in the middle of six other villages 
having its boundaries touching each of them. Of these villages (3) and (5). 
are Rathee villages and so there is no marriage between them; but though 
other villages belong to other Gotras there is no intermarriage between them 
and the village of Sankaul. 

Among the Kayasthas there are twelve endogamous divisions each of 
which is further divided into many exogamous groups possessing a name, 
territorial or occupational, besides also a Gotra like the Brahmanic Gotras. 
The Gotras do not seem to have any function in marriage regulations. Chhe- 
dalal is a Kayastha belonging to the endogamous division Mathur of the 
exogamous subdivision Dilwaria (belonging to Delhi). In marriage he had 
to avoid (1) his father’s family Dilwaria, (2) his mother’s family Bilria, 
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(3) his Dadi’s—father’s mother’s—family Kakarania and (4) his Nani’s 
mother’s mother’s—^family Chhadchholi. So he married a woman of Maha- 
vanika family. 

Dilwaria A X O Kakarani Bilria A X O Chhadchholi 


I 

Dilwaria A X O Bilria 

MahavanUc A X O Agerwal 

I_I 

Chhedalal Dilwaria A X O Kailas Mahavanika 

I_I 

Baby boy A Dilwaria 

In the case of the baby boy, while seeking a marriage partner the families 
he has to avoid are: (1) Dilwaria, his own; (2) Mahavanik, his mother’s; 
(3) Bilria, his father’s mother’s and (4) Agerwal, his mother’s mother’s. He 
can marry into the families of his great grandmothers i.e. Kakarania and 
Chhadchholi. 

This usage can be illustrated schematically in the following way. It 
is necessary for at least eight Gotras to be in existence to fulfil the condi¬ 
tion of avoidance of four Gotras. Let us call these Gotras A, B, C, D, L, M, 
N and P. Then a man born in Gotra A with his mother B, father’s mother C 
and mother’s mother D will be represented by the formula ABCD; he can 
marry a girl having the four Gotras L, M, N and P representing the formula 
LMNP. We have then the following genealogy and marriages of boys born 
in the Gotra A. 

(1) ABCD A X O LMNP 


(2) ALBM A X O CNDP 


(3) ACLN A X O BDMP 



X 



(4) ABCD A 


o LMNP 
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After four generations a boy will have the same Gotra formula and so can 
marry a woman with the same Gotra formula as the wife of his great-grand¬ 
father i.e. he can marry his cross-cousin removed by two degrees. He can 
also marry a parallel cousin (his great-grand-mother’s sister’s grand-daugh¬ 
ter) twice removed as will be seen from the genealogy given below. It be¬ 
longs to the Khinvsra family whose caste is Oswal Jain Vaishya. 

Khinvsra A X O Karnavat . Akharam A X O Kankria 

I I (Dudhedia) J ( 



Gulabchand A X O Rajubai 
(Khinvasra) | 1 (Dudhedia) 


Hirachand A X QSonubai Dhundiram A X O Gangubai 
(Khinvasra) j (Bagmar) (Khinvasra) J _| (Bhandari) 


Subhadra O X A Popatlal 
(Khinvasra) (Bamm) 


Maniklal A X O Misribai Motilal A X O Rampyari 
(Khinvsra) (Khinvsra) ((Kochar) 


Chagubai Q X A Umedmal 
(Dudhedia) £_(Navlakha) 

Dalichand A 
(Navlakha) 

Sarabai O X A Babusaheb 
(Navlakha) | | (Bamm) 

Popatlal 

(Bamm) 

Dhxmdiram Khinvsra married Gangubai. The four Gotras of Dhimdi- 
ram are: own Gotra = (1) Khinvsra, mother’s Gotra — (2) Dudhedia, 
Dadi’s Gotra = (3) Karnavat and Nani’s Gotra = (4) Kankaria. 

Gangubai’s four Gotras are: (1) Bhandari, (2) Kunvad, (3) Parakh, 
and (4) Darada. AU these are different. Again in the next generation 
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Motilal, the son of Dhundiram, has the Gotras (1) Khinvsra, (2) Bhandari, 
(3)Dudhedia, (4) Kunvad. He married Rampyari whose Gotras are: (1) 
Kocher, (2) Sankla, (3) Lodha, and (4) Bapna. It will be noticed that 
Motilal^s two Gotras are different from his father’s. The father’s two grand¬ 
mothers’ (father’s and mother’s mother’s) Gotras Karnavat and Kankaria 
are dropped. Father’s and mother’s maternal uncle’s Gotras become his own 
grandmother’s Gotras. He could therefore marry into the Gotra of his 
father’s father’s mother or mother’s father’s mother’s mother. He could have 
a bride who has the same great grandfather through the female line as he 
has. He can never marry a Khinvsra which is his patri-lineage. This rule 
of avoidance of four Gotras makes it impossible for a person to marry any¬ 
body in the patri-lineage, however far removed the kinship may be, and also 
makes it impossible for a person to marry any relative nearer than two 
degrees in any other lineage. 

The marriage of Popatlal with the girl Subhadra shown in the genea¬ 
logy above is a marriage of blood-relations. The genealogy of Popatlal and 
Subhadra at a glance is as follows: 

Akharam Dudhedia 

.I_ 

Khinvsra A )< O Rajubai Dudhedia Chagilbai O X A Navlakha 

1 I Dudhedia [ | 

I 

I A Dalichand Navlakha 

Bagmar Q X A Hirachand Khinvsra | 

I 

I Navlakha O X A Bamm 

O Subhadra Khinvsra 1 I 

I “”■) 

I.-; . - ... — X - Popatlal Bamm A 

Akharam is the great grandfather (father’s mother’s father) of Subhadra 

and the great-great-grandfather (mother’s father’s mother’s father) of 

Popatlal. Because the descent is through three women who each changes 
her Gotra on her marriage, the rule of four Gotras is not violated. The four 
Gotras of Subhadra are: (1) Khinvsra, (2) Bagmar, (3) Raysohoni, (4) 
Dudhedia, and those of Popatlal are: (1) Bamm, (2) Navlakha, (3) Kunklod 
and (4) Nahar. 

As there are always more than just eight exogamous divisions or 
Gotras in most castes one does not come across many examples of marriages 
of cross or parallel cousins removed only by tw’o degrees. In any genealogy 
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there are generally many more than eight Gotras represented as we can see 
from the fragment of Khinvsra genealogy where there are eighteen Gotras 
connected by marriage alliance. 

But stated in the fonii of “the four Gotra rule”, as it is called by most 
of the castes who practise it, it resembles the Australian eight class system 
as explained by Murdoch and it has the same function namely the avoidance 
of marriages of kin removed by less than two degrees. 

Whether this rule is to be derived from the old Sapindya mile or whe¬ 
ther it is a modification of the old rule in imitation of a non-Aryan cultural 
influence, I am unable to say. It may be noted here that it seems very pro¬ 
bable that the ancient Aryans came into contact with people speaking 
Austro-Asiatic languages very early in India.^^ 

The four Gotra rule goes much beyond the rule forbidding consanguine 
marriages. The latter rule has no reference to patri- or matri-clan or even 
to the whole of the joint patri- or matri-family. It simply states that certain 
degrees of kin are to be avoided on the father’s and mother’s side. This 
four Gotra rule on the other hand embraces the patri-clan of four relatives 
irrespective of whether any person in these clans is a kin or not. In effect 
it prevents marriage with near kin of the same type as given in ancient 
rules. The Kula had no fixed name but had a locality. From such begin¬ 
nings the local families may have taken on names based on locality like 
Agarwal (those from Agra), Bilria (those from Brindaban) or from occupa¬ 
tions like Mavanik (the great merchant) which became clans in the true 
sense. It would be interesting to trace the rise of these clan-names or 
names of patri-families based on one locality and also to find out if possible 
the probable period from which the rule of four Gotras is in force in the 
communities of the northern zone and in the northern portion of the central 
zone. 


Besides the three Gotra and four CJotra rule, there is also a one Gotra 
rule which states that a person must avoid his own Gotra for marriage. 
This rule in the northern zone is always accompanied by a rule which for¬ 
bids marriage with near relations, or which forbids marriage in the family 
of the mother, mother’s sister and father’s sister. The genealogy given be¬ 
low belongs to a caste called Agarwal Vaishnava Vaishya. It is spread all 
over India. This caste is divided into eighteen exogamous divisions called 


19. For further discussion of this point see Chapter on the Kinship Organisation 
of the Eastern Zone. 
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Gotra. Each Gotra is further divided into patri-lineages called Jat or Jati 
A person must not marry in his Gotra nor in the Jat of his mother, of his 
father's sister and of his mother's sister. The genealogy given below is that 
of a man Rambilas of Bhansal Gotra, born in the Jalan Jat (patri-lineage). 
His sons and daughters and son’s sons and son’s daughters are born in the 
same Gotra and Jat as his. His children are married into two new Gotras: 
Gar and Iran. The children of his son, two grandsons and one grand-daugh¬ 
ter all marry into the Gar Gotra but into different Jats—patri-lineages—of 
that Gotra. 

A Rambilas X O 
j (Jat — Jalan) 

(Gotra — Bhansal) 


Bansidhar A X O Narmadabai A Shrinivas X O Saraswatibai 

(Jat — Jalla) (Jat •— Jalan) (Jat — Jalan) (Jat —■ Purega) 

(Gotra — Gar) (Gotra — Bhansal) (Gotra — Bhansal) (Gotra — Iran) 


Manibai O X A Satnarayan A Shankarlal X O Devabai 

(Jat — Shravgi) (Jat — Jalan) (Jat — Jalan) (Jat — Choudhari) 
(Gotra —Gar) (Gotra— Bhansal) (Gotra — Bhansal) (Gotra —Gar) 


O Pavabai X A Madanlal 
(Jat — Jalan) (Jat — Dalmia) 
(Gotra — Bhansal) (Gotra — Gar) 

If a daughter is given into a certain family of a certain village, a second 
daughter is generally not given into the same family or village in that gene¬ 
ration and, owing to the taboos mentioned above, not in the next two gene¬ 
rations at least. Also there is a prejudice against exchanging daughters. 

There is thus a wider and wider circle for seeking marital alliances, but 
there is always an outer limit for this expansion which is different for each 

20. The word Jat when used to designate a caste of north-western agriculturists 
is pronounced with a cerebral t approximately as in the English words *trunk\ ‘cart*, etc. 
The word Jat or Jati used above, is to be pronounced with a dental t as in the French 
words ‘tu*, ‘t^te’, etc. In this sense the word is derived from the Sanskrit word jndti and 
means agnatic kin i.e., all those who are related through a male ancestor. This word is 
used in India almost universally for “caste** and shows that in the Indian mind at least 
the ties of caste are like those in a patri-lineage. 

The derivation of the word Jat (an agricultural community of the Punjab and 
Rajputana) is unknown to me. The word is written and pronounced as Jatta also. 
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caste. This region of endogamy may comprise from a few administrative 
districts to a whole linguistic region. This limitation of the field for mar¬ 
riage is due to the fear that the bride or groom of a distant village, though 
professing to belong to the same caste as one’s own, may be inferior in some 
ways. Therefore one gives daughters in marriage to families with whom old 
affinal relations of one’s own family or of one’s affinal families can be estab¬ 
lished. 

There are thus two opposing tendencies. The consciousness of caste 
status keeps marriage territorially and genealogically within a group which 
from older times is established as an affinal group, while the taboos on the 
marriage of near kin and the prescription of local exogamy lend to spread 
the affinal group over a comparatively large area and to include a consider¬ 
able number of families within it. It would be interesting to find out the 
exact limits of the inner and outer circles of exclusion and inclusion in difler- 
ent northern areas and among different northern castes. 

The interdependence and complimentary nature of the two units—the 
joint family and the village is seen also in the custom of Neota. When a man 
seeks a groom for his daughter the matter is not first a family .affair but is 
discussed in the village Chaupal,^! where people meet and have a smoke in 
the evening. The Brahmin astrologer, who generally takes a round of vil¬ 
lages in his itinerary and knows of people and families in a wide region, has 
always a list of prospective grooms and brides of different castes and sug¬ 
gests a likely person. The first preliminaries are concluded through the 
astrologer and some mutual friends of the groom and the bride and enquiries 
are made as regards the sum of money expected as dowry or bride-price. 
Then one calculates the probable expenses of a marriage and if one has about 
a little over a half or two-thirds of the money required, formal proceedings 
are entered into by sending the astrologer and the barber with a definite 
proposal. The portion of expenses which cannot be borne by the family is 
made good by the village community. At a particular time in the wedding 
ceremony all the invited guests give money presents to the groom or the 
bride. The money is given in cash and received in a big metal dish and a 
village dignitary keeps careful record of the cash given by each guest. The 
family who thus receives cash gifts must return them to the respective fami¬ 
lies when a similar occasion arises. This gift is called the Neota. The Neota 
registers are kept for generations. The people who pay these gifts need not 
belong to the caste of a man. They represent most of the families of a vil- 


21. A small structure which is the office of the village revenue officer and also 
the common meeting place for men of the village. 

K. 16 
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lage. A new-comer can enter the Neota-circle by starting to make a gift. 
The Neota account can be closed by giving the dues against one’s name plus 
a little something added to it. A man knows almost to a rupee as to how 
much Neota money he can expect. Members of the patri-family outside the 
joint family bring gifts, but they are not Neota gifts. These also must be 
returned at some future date. The most substantial gifts are brought by the 
bride’s or groom’s mother’s brother. The bride’s or groom’s father’s sister 
on the other hand receives gifts on all occasions as an honoui’ed guest. 

A girl and boy were generally married, when they were but children.— 
The bride is not finally sent to the groom’s house until she reaches puberty. 
Till that time she goes to her parcnts-in-law’s house for a few days as a guest. 
The groom is called to take away the bride on an auspicious day after the 
bi’ide has her first menses and a ceremony called ‘Gauna’^ is performed. 
Fruit is piled in the lap of the bride. Rich presents are given to her, to the 
groom and to his parents. Generally ceremonial co-habitation takes place. 
Sometimes it is deferred until the groom and bride go to the groom’s house. 
Between the maiTiage and Gauna ceremony a period of anything from a few 
months to a few years can elapse depending on the ages of the groom and 
the bride. Among some castes the bride accompanied by a woman from her 
father’s house is taken to her husband’s home immediately after marriage 
and returns to her parental home after a short stay. When she goes with 
the husband after Gauna, she comes back but rarely, on some ceremonial 
occasions. 

The facts of early marriage to a stranger and the separation from the 
mother’s house have given a peculiar tone to all the northern folksongs and 
have given rise to certain situations cleverly exploited in story-telling. 

A folksong of the Delhi-region tells the following story: A young wife 
was met by a stranger at the village-well. The stranger pretended to be her 
younger brother from whom she had been separated since the time of her 
departure from her paternal house after her marriage and who had been 
very young at that time. The girl eagerly asked, “Are all people well at my 
father’s house?” “Yes,” said the man, “all are well except our poor mother 
who is bed-ridden with serious illness.” On hearing this, the young wife ran 
back to her husband’s home and demanded to be sent back with her brother 
to her ailing mother. The parents of her husband warned her that the stran- 

22. Even now in spite of a law against early marriages, such marriages take place 
by hundreds all over India. 

23. Gaund ™ Sanskrit Garhhddhdna rr conception. 
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ger may not be her brother at all, but the impetuous girl would not listen 
and started forthwith with the ‘brother’ who turned out to be a cheat. The 
story goes on to say how she saved herself in an awkward situation. The 
thing to note is that the absence of a girl away from her parents’ home could 
be so long that she could no longer remember how her brother looked.^'’ 

A novel by Rabindra Nath Tagore called Nauka Dubi (The sinking of 
a boat) is based on another situation. 

A marriage party returning with the bride was caught in a storm on 
the river Ganga. The night was falling and the boat driven by winds cap¬ 
sized. The groom managed to swim cisliore in the darkness and fell asleep 
under a bush. The next morning on awakening he found not far from him 
a girl in a swoon. She was in bridal attire. The girl opened her eyes and was 
reassured to find herself with a man she thought was her husband. The 
young man himself, also wearing the ceremonial clothes of a groom, at once 
recognised that the girl was not his bride, but had not the heart to tell it 
to the little frightened girl. Apparently two marriage parties had been over¬ 
whelmed in a storm and had come to grief, a not at all rare phenomenon 
when one considers that there are special marriage seasons and auspicious 
days when a large number of marriages take place in a neighbourhood.^^ On 
this initial misunderstanding and deception the whole story is based. 

It is the parents of the groom and bride who decide the marriage. The 
groom and bride see each other only at the time of the marriage when pro¬ 
priety dictates that the girl must sit with her eyes and head lowered. Even 
when the party returns to the groom’s home the bride sits surrounded by the 
women-folk, very shy and veiled, and generally sorrowful and frightened. 
The groom should also be shy, but being a man, a bold glance at the bride 
now and then during the ceremony may evoke a jest but not a reprimand. 
It is therefore quite possible that a bridal pair may not remember each other’s 
face immediately after marriage. 

The same author has given another story2c of a beautiful girl who got 
married to a man and was taken away to the groom’s village. A few day.s 


24. Anand Mohan Sharma, A Cultural Study of the Delhi Region, pp. 566-7. (A 
thesis for Ph.D. (Bombay University)—unpublished. In the library of the Ueccan Col¬ 
lege Research Institute, Poona). 

25. Except during the four rainy months and one other month, marriages can take 
place in all months, though November-December and March-May are favourite times. 
Also in every month some days are inauspicious, e.g., the new-moon day. 

26. Katha Kadamh. 
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later it was discovered that the bride was dumb, A girl is supposed not to 
speak when the groom’s people come to see her. She has to act very 
shy and her mother sometimes has to lift her chin so that her face can be 
properly seen by the groom’s people. In such circumstances it is quite pos¬ 
sible that days can elapse before people discover that the bride keeps silent 
because she is dumb and not just out of shyness. I myself was a visitor 
in a house where all women except the bride were talking. The bride sat 
without words and movements with her face covered. The mother-in-law 
led me to the bride, removed the sai*i from the head and lifted the chin of 
the girl so that I had a glimpse of a very beautiful face. Even then, to show 
her breeding the bride had closed her eyes and opened them only at my 
special request. There is a ceremony called Mukhdikhai (face-showing) at 
the groom’s village when the marriage party comes with the bride. The bride 
sits with her face veiled and all the women of the village come to see her. 
Each woman pays a silver coin for the privilege of seeing the bride’s face 
and is given some sweets before she returns home. 

The practice of veiling the bride also leads to incidents funny and 
tragic when one girl is substituted for another. The theme is sung in var¬ 
ious folk-songs and exploited in modern cinema-stories. 

For purposes of marriage a village is an exogamous division of society. 
This means that all the people in a village belonging to one caste behave as 
if they were descendants of one common ancestor. This idea however is 
never stretched so far as to consider the whole village as one family for all 
social purposes. The distinction between a joint family and a caste-group 
in one village is very elastic depending on the history of the founding of a 
village. All members of one joint family observ^e pollution at births and 
deaths in the family. All the members of one caste in a village rarely do so. 
I have however seen one village in Maharashtra which was supposed 
to be founded by one man and where all Brahmin houses were supposed to 
belong to the descendants of this one man. In this village a death in one 
Brahmin house, w^ould bring pollution to all the Brahmins in all the houses 
in the village so that no food could be cooked. The affinal relations from 
neighbouring villages came to provide food during such a period. In the 
North such a situation might arise when all people could trace their descent 
from the founder. In a joint family no two living people can have the same 
own name.27 Even when a joint family is broken up, as long as there is 

27. In India a child is given a name on an auspicious day some time after ite 
birth. The exact day is different for different castes and sects e.g., the 12th day for many 
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active social intercourse among the split families this taboo is observed. A 
child can be named after the grandfather only if he has died before the birth 
of the child. Those who acknowledge relationship through a male ancestor 
and call each other paternal-cousins (brothers) cannot have the same own 
names.28 This sentiment is rarely extended to the village or the large unit 
even though marriage may be prohibited because of common ancestry in the 
male line. We thus find that the joint family functioning as an economic, 
ritual and habitational unit is always distinguished from the larger local unit 
based on common ancestry. 

The North has separate words for ‘daughters’ and ‘brides* in each 
regional language, with a double standard of behaviour and sometimes of 
morality for each category. The custom of local exogamy cuts the women 
of a local group into two sharp divisions: the ‘daughters’ of the village and 
the ‘brides’ of the village. The daughters of different local families are very 
friendly with each other and enjoy each other’s company whenever they come 
back to the village from their father-in-laws’ houses. They all constitute a 
sort of a spy service to watch the behaviour of the ‘brides’. Folk literature 
singles out certain pairs of relations as natural enemies. Nanand-Bhojai i.e. 
a woman and her husband’s sister is one such pair. Sas-Bahu i.e. a woman 
and her husband’s mother is another. Nanand (husband’s sister) is the dau¬ 
ghter of a house, Bhojai (brother’s wife) is the bride. The Nanand has to 
leave the house in which she is bom and finds that a complete stranger takes 
her place. Sas is the mother-in-law, the ruler of the joint family. Bahu is 
the young daughter-in-law. Though both are ‘brides’, i.e. women who have 
come into the family through marriage, the Sas being the mother has estab¬ 
lished certain rights. The Bahu is the stranger, who is the present slave 
and the future mistress. The rivalry between Sas and Bahu is the rivalry 
of two generations of women between whom, in the course of time power is 
transferred from the old to the young. All the girls of the husband’s village 
watch over the ‘brides’ and report their smallest gesture to their mothers, 

Hindu castes, the 40th day for Jains etc. The name was formerly supposed to begin with 
particular syllables depending on the constellation of stars at the time of the baby’s birth. 
This custom was not always followed and the baby then received any name of the family 
deity or of a hero from mythology. 

For further information Cf. Personal Names in India, I. Karve, Bombay University 
School of Sociology and economics, Silver Jubilee Volume, 1946-47. 

28. This sentiment is found among people speaking Sanskritic languages. It does 
not seem to be shared by the southerners. I found in Kamatak among an agricultural 
caste called Gangadikar Vokkalig^ that the eldest son generally had the .same name as 
the father; e.g., a father and a son would both be called Hiranna and to distinguish be¬ 
tween them the father would be called Dod^a Hiranna (elder Hiran^) and the boy 
Chikka (young) Hirapjna. 
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who are of course the mothers-in-law of the young brides. There is hardly 
a song which does not talk of the ever wakeful Sas and Nanand who would 
wake up and interfere even if the bride goes to her own husband! 

There is a folk-song which is sung in Uttar Pradesh in Hindi, in Guja¬ 
rat in Gujarati and in Maharashtra in Marathi which deals with the over¬ 
bearing behaviour of the Nanand to her brother’s wife. The Nanand is on 
a visit to her father’s home, and demands to see the clothes and ornaments 
of her brother’s wife. After seeing them she chooses a Sari which happens 
to be a present from the bride’s mother. The bride begs the husband’s sister 
to choose any other costly thing except this, but in vain. She has to give it 
up and does so with curses. In the Marathi version she takes a terrible 
revenge by making her husband kill the sister! 

Early marriage out of the native village to a complete stranger is a 
terrible crisis in a girl’s life. In India manage is a sacrament and no normal 
man or woman must die without receiving this sacrament. It is a custom 
among many communities that if a woman dies a spinster, a marriage cere¬ 
mony is performed with the corpse and the woman is then burnt with the 
honours due to a married woman. There is greater freedom for man, but if 
a man who has gone through the initiation ceremony dies without marrying, 
he is supposed to become a ghost. To die childless is not to attain heaven. 
This firmly established belief would make a girl unhappy if she is not mar¬ 
ried. The marriage ceremony is pomp and fun and yet the moment of part¬ 
ing from the mother is poignant. The whole of the Northern Zone reflects 
this in the number of pairs of words for the father-in-law’s house on the one 
hand and the beloved house of the father and mother on the other. Hun¬ 
dreds of folk-songs bear witness to the agony of a girl at parting for ever 
from her parents’ home. The husband is a shadowy figure, the real people 
are the parents-in-law and from an indulgent home she has to go to stran¬ 
gers who are ready to find fault with her at the slightest gesture. In the 
husband’s home there is the ever present fear of the husband bringing an¬ 
other wife. Only when a girl becomes the mother of a boy does she feel 
completely at home in her husband’s house. The sentiment existing be¬ 
tween the two families joined by a marriage is well reflected in the custom 
according to which a respectable man does not take food at his daughter’s 
husband’s house when he goes on a visit. He is among strangers. The rela¬ 
tionship is that of givers and receivers. One who gives the daughter should not 
receive anything. A father rarely visits a married daughter. He may go only on 
extremely formal occasions but the brother may go often and hence in North¬ 
ern folk-songs girls sing always of the Bir (the brother) who comes as a 
beloved visitor and brings news of the parents. One hears again and again 
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of the Ma-jaia (born of the same mother) Bir in the Northern folk-songs. In 
a polygynous society brothers and sisters born of the same mother have 
closer bonds than those bom of different mothers. It is considered a great 
shame for a man in his old age to have to live with his son-in-law for lack 
of sons or other agnatic kin. 

In the North and in the Central Zone as also in parts of the Southern 
Zone there is a vast amount of song and story literature transferred from 
generation to generation by oral tradition. This folk-liteature is sharply 
divided into men’s literature and women’s literature. While the written 
literature of the modern Indian languages is dominated by men-writers, the 
oral tradition is rich in women’s songs. In these songs are preserved to 
us the thoughts and feelings of women in different types of families, especially 
those living in the northern type of patri-family. For any student wishing 
to understand the organisation of the Indian family and the stresses and 
strains inherent in it, a study of this material and a study of proverbs is 
indispensable. A small sample of such songs current in the Maharastra 
region is given in an appendix. This region represents a mixture of northern 
and southern traits though it is predominantly northern in being patrilineal 
and patrilocal. 

As in ancient days the custom of junior levirate is found among many 
castes in the north. Generally Brahmins, Khatri, Kayastha and Vaishya 
deny the existence of this custom among them but a lady medical practitioner 
living in the Delhi region for many years assures me that the custom is 
very wide-spread in villages and is found among all castes. A widow simply 
lives with her younger sister-in-law (husband's younger brother’s wife) as 
her co-wife. She is referred to as a ‘sister’^^ sitting in the house (Ghar- 
batheli). I myself have come across one case of senior levirate in the case 
of a poor Sikh family. The eldest brother worked hard and secured a bride 
for the younger brother by paying a heavy bride price. The young boy 
was too young to live with his wife and so she lived with the elder. I 
could not understand the reason for such a peculiar procedure. The elder 
brother pleaded that he had got the girl when she was five years old and 
had looked after her for nine years. She was given as bride for the younger 
brother and at the time the case came before the juvenile court in Poona the 
elder brother was living with her. To our enquiry as to why he did not get 
a bride for himself he answered that grown up girls would have cost much 
more and he could not afford it. 


29. A co-wife is usually referred to as a “sister”, 
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Dr, Majumdar 30 has noted the custom of polygyny among the higher 
status group and a dearth of brides and polyandry among poorer people 
among the Jat and other Northern communities. 

All over India there is the custom of giving bride-price among the 
poorer castes and of receiving dowry among the higher castes. Mention was 
made of hypergamous marriages in U.P. and Kulinism in Bengal. In Sind 
the dowry used to be so heavy that many girls remained unmarried. The 
Amils of Sind are perhaps the only major Hindu community which has many 
spinsters among them. In the Delhi and the Punjab region, among poorer 
classes there is always a dearth of brides. How this comes about is not 
known. Though female infanticide is not practised, neglect of female babies 
may lead to the same result. In modem days many good-looking girls of 
poorer families are enticed or sold into prostitution and taken to big indust¬ 
rial towns like Calcutta and Bombay. 

A review of the Northern family system would not be complete with¬ 
out mentioning the community called Khashas living in the foot-hills of the 
Himalayas. This community calls itself Hindu and is divided into Hindu 
castes like Rajput and Brahmins and has been described by Dr. D. N. Majum- 
DAR.^^ Its peculiarity lies in that fact that it practises fraternal polyandry. 
Fraternal polyandry is at present practised among some people living in the 
Himalayan foothills, but it was much more wide-spread formerly. The Kha¬ 
shas maintain that by practising polyandry they have retained their ancestral 
lands and that the neighbouring people who foolishly gave up polyandry 
split their lands among the heirs of various brothers and had to migrate to 
the plains and become household servants. 

So we find in modem days also, wide-spread customs of levirate side 
by side with a few communities which practise polyandry. The Himalayan 
Khashas may be retaining an old custom prevalent among some sections of 
the ancient Indo-Aryans or they might have taken it up from the polyandrous 
Tibetans just across the border. The Khashas use Sanskritic kinship tenns, 
are patrilocal and patrilineal and do not show any Mongoloid racial affinities. 
Their own assertion that it was once a wider-spread custom makes it proba- 


30, D. N. Majxjmdar, Tlie Cultural Pattern of a Polyandrous Society, Indian 
Science Congress, Madras, 1940. 

31. The kinship terminology of these people given under the caption *Pahari' in 
the table is taken from two books by Dr. D. N. Majumdar, The fortunes of primitive tribes, 
p. 177. Lucknow, India, 1944, and Races end Cultures of India, pp. 213-15, Allahabad, India. 
The kinship terms in the two books differ slightly from each other. 
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ble that they have not borrowed it, but the question needs to be investigated 
further by working among Himalayan tribes. 

Though the system of levirate is found among a large number of castes 
it has not the sanction of the present-day Brahmanic religion. The Smrtis 
have all condemned it as a custom not suited to the present times, so that 
during the historical period one finds the custom of adoption coming into 
vogue. Higher castes and ruling families generally prohibit levirate and 
prefer that the widow should adopt a boy. In a majority of cases however 
it is the man who adopts a child, if he finds himself childless in spite of 
marrying again and again, A very large amount of litigation arises out of 
the quarrels between the adopted child and both or one of his parents. 
Agnates generally prefer a widow to adopt a child from the agnatic branch, 
preferably a child of the brother or cousin of the deceased husband. Some¬ 
times they wish to prevent an adoption as they hope to get a portion of the 
estate if there is no son as successor. It was said that one of the reasons 
why so many widows were forcibly burnt with their dead husbands was to 
prevent adoption of a stranger as a son into the family. 

The most powerful mo live for polygyny besides the display of social 
status and wealth is the desire for male progeny. Not only does a man 
marry again if the first wife proves barren but the author has known cases 
in which the first wife insisted on a second marriage of her husband in order 
that children should be born in the house. When asked as to why she would 
not adopt a child she replied—^‘An adopted child is a complete stranger. A 
co-wife’s child is at least the child of my husband and I could love it as such. 
I would hate to bring up strangers as my children.” Far more usual is the 
attitude where, in a polygynous household, a woman hates her rival’s children 
who are a constant living reminder of her defect and a symbol of her humi¬ 
liation. 

We have seen above that the woman who lives with her brother-in-law 
is called Ghar-bathi. A widow may enter into the house of an unmarried 
man or a widower and force him to marry her. This mode of marriage is 
not uncommon among poorer people. An instance was reported to me in 
which a servant in a family living in Simla started suddenly sending money 
to his “wife” in the plains. The mistress asked him in surprise as to how 
and when he had got married. He said that a woman x, a widow, had entered 
his house in his native village and started living in his house as his wife. 
He was informed of this and accepted the situation and started sending 
money to his new “wife”. He said that this type of thing happened among 
his people and was accepted by all. This type of marriage has been recorded 
K. 17 
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among Mu^das and Birhors also.^- It was possibly practised by many other 
castes in India as a word ‘^Ghar-ghusi'' (a woman entering the house by 
force) is used for certain women in the early Marathi literature also. 

All over India the words for 'marriage’ are always different from the 
words for 'widow-marriage’. The second marriage of a woman needs no ritual 
and vows. It is merely a living together of a man and a woman after letting 
a few friends and relatives know about it. In the North the word for mar¬ 
riage is Byah (Sanskrit—Vivaha) and those for widow-remarriage are Sagai 
or Karao or Karewa. 

The behaviour pattern of the kin-group in the northern family is like 
that of the patri-family in ancient India. The man lives with his patri-kin 
among whom he is born and reared. He comes in contact with his wife's 
relations but rarely. The woman on tlie other hand spends her life, except for 
the few childhood years, with her £iflinal kin with whom she is not acquainted 
upto the moment of her marriage. Definite patterns are set up for her be¬ 
haviour with these relations. A woman must stand up and cover her head 
and face if she is in the same room as her parents-in-law and the brothers 
and cousins of the parents-in-law, whom also she refers to as father-in-law 
and mother-in-law. Except on ceremonial occasions, she must never be in 
the same room as her father-in-law or the elder brothers and cousins of her 
husband. The women generally occupy the inner rooms. The mode of greet¬ 
ing for these relations and for her husband is for the woman to bow low to 
the ground and place her head on the feet of these relations. When a bride 
comes home all the women neighbours come to see the bride when she takes 
off the end of the Sari from her head. Everybody who comes to see the bride 
brings a gift. During the marriage ceremony her face is sho'wn to all the 
affinal kin. Even on this occasion she is supposed to keep her glance lowered 
or her eyes shut. Towards the younger brother of her husband her behaviour 
is more free and she may joke with him. A bride however should be neither 
seen too much except when working nor heard too much. Only when she 
becomes a mother can .she be a little freer, but only when the mother-in-law 
is old or dead does a womtm have freedom of speech and behaviour. If the 
husband dies when the bride is but young she is branded as an inauspicious 
woman and her lot is hard. This is an ancient sentiment. Already in a 
Rgvedic hymn a person supplicates to the powers that the bride may not be a 
killer of her husband or brother-in-law or the cattle. In modem times, what- 
ever misfortunes fall to a house within a year of bringing in a new bride are 

32. Encylopaedia Mvnd^nca. See under the word Bapla. Also, S. C. Roy, The 
Bnhors, pp. 145-6, Ranchi, 1925. 
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ascribed to the inauspicious qualities of the bride. Generally a woman is so 
dominated by the affinal kin or by the husband that she rarely makes a posi¬ 
tive impression except as a mother. It is not rare to see women, who were 
nothing but meek nonentities, blossom out into positive personalities in their 
middle-aged widowhood, or boss over the weak old husband in the latter 
part of the married life. 

The northern joint family is a status group where husband, wife, par¬ 
ents-in-law, daughters-in-law, sons, daughters, sisters-in-law and brothers-in- 
law have each a definite place assigned to him or her vis-a-vis all others. The 
work which each has to do, the pleasures each will enjoy are more or less 
fixed by conventions, and the important thing one has to learn are these con¬ 
ventions of kinship behaviour. A man behaves in a deferential manner to 
all elder relatives of his wife and jokes with her younger brothers and 
sisters. A man may marry the younger sister of his wife during the life-time 
of his wife or after her death. Many folk-tales exploit this situation in the 
relationship of sisters. 

In the whole of the north women rarely go out of their houses, or take 
part in marriage processions. In the central and the southern zones women 
in their coloured Sdris and rich ornaments are the most conspicuous members 
of marriage processions. In the north the women’s sphere is much more 
isolated from that of the men than in the south and this is due to the fact 
that the family is not only patrilineally oriented but dominated by the patri- 
kin and where girls arc always given in marriage to people with whom they 
are not acquainted. The southern patrilineal families on the other hand 
prefer marriages of cousins so that the orientation is not entirely patrilocal. 

Since the establishment of the British rule, Government service and 
work in industrial areas has given rise to what appears to be single family 
units of husband, wife and children on the European model. In such families 
the wife has a position of responsibility and respect but in a majority of cases 
it is not a true single family because it has economic and ritual ties with a 
larger patri-family whose member the husband is. 

The present northern family is thus a continuation of the family of the 
ancient times with slight modifications. It is patri-lineal, patri-local and 
patri-archal. The marriage is generally outside of the kin-group and the 
local group. It is a joint family in which the brides are all brought from 
outside and the girls are all given away. The behaviour is strictly regulated 
according to generations, according to whether one is bom in the family or 
married into the family and finally according to whether one is a man or a 
woman. Customs like levirate and sorrorate, by which a widow lives with her 
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younger brother-in-law and a man marries the younger sister of his wife, 
show that marriage is very much a relationship between two families rather 
than between two individuals. The giving and receiving of gifts also reflects 
the familial aspect rather than the individual aspect of the transaction. It 
seems as if some non-Aryan influence may have been at work in modifying 
ancient taboos on consanguine relations into the law of the exogamy of four 
Gotras. 

The individual is but a vehicle of the social process, a transient meeting 
place of social relationships. This doctrine was crystallised into the Hindu 
theory of ‘three debts’. A man is born with three debts—one to the gods, one 
to the sages and one to his ancestors. He pays them by (a) worship and 
ritual, (b) learning and teaching and (c) founding a family and rais¬ 
ing children. If a man dies without paying these debts he must be born again 
and final release will come only when the terrible creditors are fully satis¬ 
fied. In the family he pays this debt with every action of his. He obeys the 
elders, learns his job, marries, gets children, gives gifts and receives gifts, 
attends ceremonials and rituals because his family had incurred the respon¬ 
sibility of doing these actions long before he was born. A terrible bondage 
indeed, but it is the common bondage of all human beings who inherit the 
culture of their ancestors. Every person has to repay his debt by transmitting 
the culture of the ancestors to his descendants. Indian social theory has made 
explicit the principle underlying the whole cultural process and then devoted 
all its philosophical thought to find out a way to perfect freedom. The philo¬ 
sophical urge towards asceticism and realisation of complete freedom may be 
a reaction against the thousand chains by which the joint family and the kind¬ 
red hold the individual in terrible imprisonment. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE KINSHIP ORGANISATION OF THE CENTRAL ZONE 

The central zone comprises the following linguistic regions: (1) Raj- 
putana where Rajastani is spoken, (2) Vindhya Pradesh where Hindi is 
spoken, (3) Kathiawad and Gujarat where Kathiawadi and Gujarati are 
spoken, (4) Maharashtra where Marathi is spoken and (5) Orissa where 
Uriya is spoken. 



_I 

Rajastani, Hindi, Kathiawadi, Gujarati, Marathi and Uriya are all 
languages of Sanskritic origin and so from the point of view of the languages 
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spoken this zone has affinity to the northern zone. But within this zone there 
are large pockets of people speaking languages of the Dravidian family and 
also some areas where Austro-asiatic languages are spoken. 

Every one of the above regions contains primitive tribes at all stages 
of assimilation to the predominant agricultural economy of the zone. There 
are some tribes like the Korkus in north central Maharashtra who are still 
in the stage of the food-gatherers and dependent hunters while there are 
others like Bhils who are indifferent agriculturists and Kolams and Warlis 
who are skilled rice-growers. The map above gives the names and locations 
of the various primitive tribes. How much of the present population of this 
zone is made up of these tribes we need not discuss in the present context 
but there is no doubt that that element must have been of great influence 
towards shaping the kinship pattern of the various regions of this zone. 

The central zone lies between the northern and the southern zones and 
includes some regions of the eastern zones. It is influenced by all these but 
the influences of the three zones on it are not uniform. This lack of uniformity 
is due to the history of the various regions within the zone as also to the 
topography of the zone. The northern zone is an alluvium formed by the 
rivers flowing from the Himalayas into the Bay of Bengal. The massive 
barrier of the Himalayas shuts it off in the north and from west to oast it is 
a uniform plain without any hills. The only natural barriers are the tribu¬ 
taries of the river Ganga. The central zone on the other hand is traversed by 
different mountain systems from north to south (the Aravali and the Sahyadri) 
and from west to east (the Vindhya and the Satpura) which have cut it up 
into separate areas where intercommunication is possible only along certain 
routes. The existence of forests and mountains has affected the migrations of 
people from north to south and has also affected the settlements of the agri¬ 
cultural castes which are the backbone of the northern, central and southern 
zones. The semi-desert tract of western Rajputana adds to the geographical 
complexity of this zone. 

It is not possible therefore to describe the regions in this zone collec¬ 
tively as was done for the north and so after describing some of the features 
of the kinship organisation found in this zone a more detailed account is given 
for two of its regions. 

As regards kinship organisation every region enumerated above, be¬ 
sides following the northern practices described in the previous chapter, also 
has certain castes which show a new type of mating, that is, the marriage of 
a man to his mother’s brother’s daughter which is the same as the marriage 
of a girl to her father’s sister’s son. In some regions this marriage is practised 
by only a few castes while in one region at least it is preferred by the majority 
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of castes. The second feature in the kinship organisation of tiiis zone is that 
many of the castes are divided into exogamous clans. The third is that among 
some castes the exogamous clans are arranged in a hypergamous hierarchy 
i.e., a girl in a lower clan can marry a man of a higher clan but a girl in a 
higher clan may not marry a man in a lower clan. Of these three features, 
we have seen the existence of hypergamy in some of the castes in the northern 
zone but there is reason to believe that the northern hypergamy is an imita¬ 
tion of the system followed by the Rajputs who spread all over northern 
India as conquerors from the 6lh century of the Christian era. 

None of the features enumerated above are found nil over the zone, nor 
all over a single region within the zone. There is however one region, i.e. 
Mciharashtra which has the three features more widely spread than all the 
other regions. The kinship terminology of Maharashtra though mainly San- 
skritic in origin uses concepts which are not found among other regions where 
Sanskritic languages are spoken and which can be understood only by a re¬ 
ference to the kinship organisation and kinship terms used in the southern 
zone. 

Because of the wide variation of behaviour in the regions, they are 
treated separately in this chapter. Vindhya Pradesh is a southward thrust 
of the Hindi speaking population of the Uttar Pradesh. It follows the kin- 
sliip pattern of the north and is therefore not described here.^ 

(1) Rajputana 

Rajputana is divided into an eastern and a western portion divided by 
the Aravali ranges. Western Rajputana is a semi-desert country where the 
peasant population is always on the brink of famine and where scarcity of 
water is perennial. Eastern Rajputana also suffers from water scarcity but 
the hills preserve it from the sands blowing across the western desert. There 
are a few places which are still forested and a few fertile belts where corn 
grows. In some favourable spots are beautiful man-made lakes which sup¬ 
port a considerable population. East or west it is a very picturesque land 
showing some of the most ancient and weathered surfaces on the earth. It 
is a tract without much rain or forest except where it meets the central Indian 
forests of the Vindhyan ranges. The population, whether fighters, merchants 
or agriculturists is ever on the move and has gone to the farthest corners of 
India to make its fortunes. Most of the ruling houses in India claim Rajput 

1. It may be noted here that it is also a region about which not much is known 
to anthropologists. As it was an area under the control of Indian Stales very little work 
has been done there, though some excellent articles about some of its tribes exist. 
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blood, and there is hardly a province where the Marwari trader does not have 
his shop and every year hundreds of agriculturists wander out of their water¬ 
less tract to seek work southwards into Gujarat or northwards into the Pun¬ 
jab and U. P. 

The major communities in Rajputana are the Rajput, the Jat and the 
Marwari Bania. The Jat are an agricultural caste of South Punjab and 
Delhi and northern Rajputana. They practise village exogamy and do not 
allow marriages of cousins. The various Bania or Vaishya castes generally 
follow the northern practices and the rule of four Gotras and four Jatis. 
These have already been illustrated while dealing with the north and need 
not detain us here. 

The Rajputs are the lighters and the ruling caste in Rajputana. They 
are organised into cin elaljorate system of hypergamous clans, super-clans 
called Bansa (Sanskrit—Vathsa) and Gotras. The rough scheme of this struc¬ 
ture Ls as follows.2 

There are three main lines and one subsidiary line of descent among 
Rapjut clans. These arc (1) the descendants of the Sun, (2) the descen¬ 
dants of the Moon, (3) those belonging to the Fire, and (4) those descended 
from the Naga i.e., serpents. 

The Sun-line or the Suryabansi trace their descent from the ancient 
house of Ayodhya in which, Rama, the hero of Ramayana was born. The 
Moon-line or the Candra-bansa claiming descent from the moon, trace their 
ancestry to Sri-Krsna or the Pandavas. The families in the Fire-line are sup¬ 
posed to have arisen out of the sacrificial fire of the sage Vasistha on the 
mountain Abu and the Naga-line claim to be descendents of the famous Naga 
rulers like Taksaka whose stories are given together with the P^dava-story 
in Mahabharata. Each line is divided into numerous clans and sub-clans. 
The major clans can marry among one another but the sub-clans of one 
major clan do not intermarry. Thus the Surya-bansa has three major clans 
or Kula: — (A) the Guhilot, (B) the Kachhwaha, and (C) the Rathod. These 
can marry each other. 

Tlie Moon-line i.e. Candravansa is also divided into clans which in 
t\irn are divided into sub-clans. 

The Fire-line or Agni-bansa has four main clans among whom the 
Chauhans and Paramars are famous. 

2. For details of these clans and mythologies connected with them refer to Armais 
and antiquities of Rajasthan —James Toi>d, and the Hindi book with an English title The 
History of Kajastana—Gaurishaidtar Hirachand Oza* 
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The Nagabansa or Serpent-line has but few clans found in a very few 
places, though in medieval inscriptions kings calling themselves Nagas are 
mentioned. The Nagas ruled around Mathura and parts of U. P. and Central 
India in the 4th century a.d. One of the sub-clans of the Nagas, calling itself 
Sind seems to have ruled in some districts of Maharashtra and Andhra from 
the 10th to the 14th century. 

All the clans have Gotras i.e. names of the Rishis attached to them. 
These Gotras do not seem to be of ancient origin, nor do they seem to have 
a function as regards marriage.^ They seem to have been borrowed from 
the Brahmins as so many other castes have done. 

As already pointed out the Bansa (line) and the clans or Kula are 
arranged in a hypergamous structure in which the Sun-line is higher than 
Ihe Moon-line, which in turn is higher than the Fire-line. The Serpent-line 
is lower than both the Sun and the Moon lines but what position it holds 
ris-d-nis the Fire-line is not quite clear. 

A careful study of the names of the clans reveals that the Rajput 
caste does not repre.sent one homogeneous tribe. It seems to be made up of 
various Central Asiatic tribes of Scythian origin and some pastoral tribes of 
Indian Aryan origin. The hypergamous arrangement reflects possibly var¬ 
ious social relationships. One is the purity and nobility of descent and the 
second is the fact of being a hero and a ruler. According to the popular 
theory the Suryabansa gave its daughters to Suryabansa Rajputs only while 
it received daughters from the other lines. The Candrabansa gave its daugh¬ 
ters to Suryabansa and received from Agnibansa and Nagabansa, while Agni- 
bansa could give daughters to others but could receive from none. 


Suryabansa 

tL 


Candrabansa 


(The arrows show the giving of daughters) 


Agni bansa 


3. Scholars of medieval history differ as regards the function and antiquity of 
these (Rajput) Gotras. Mr. C. V. Vaidya in his book The History of Medieval India, Vol. 
II, pp. 55-G3, (Oriental Book Agency, Poona-2), argues that the Gotras arc an ancient 
possession of these clans. Mr. Gaurishankar Oza on the other hand shows that they are 
adopted in a haphazard fashion and have no function analogous to Brahmin Gotras, (The 
History of Rajputana ,—^Rajputana Ka Itihasa—,Vol. I, pp. 347-355, second Edition 1937, 
Ajmer). 

K. 18 
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The girls went up the social ladder. This theoretical position is not very 
strictly adhered to in practice inasmuch as one finds exchange of daughters 
among different ‘Bansas'. What one does find however is that there is 
always a certain order of nobility and though ruling houses may give or 
take daughters occasionally in different clans, the number of clans from 
which girls are received in marriage is always greater than those to which 
one gives daughters in marriage, in the case of clans with a high status. The 
ladder-like structure of the clans also established certain claims as regards 
marriage. A girl married into a higher family hoped to bring another girl 
of her patri-family as a bride to the heir. The bride's family jealously guard¬ 
ed this privilege of providing brides to a given family and so we have cases 
of one-way cross-cousin marriages in each generation as is illustrated in the 
ruling house of Jodhpur where a princess of the Bhati (Ehatti?) family of 
Jaisalmer has been given in marriage to a prince of Jodhpur for the last few 
generations. A perusal of the history of the Jodhpur-clan shows that a majo¬ 
rity of the rulers of this State had a Bhati princess as one of their queens. 
This relationship is brought out in a proverb which says that a girl goes into 
the same house as her father’s sister. {Fat pdchhal hhairifi jdve). The other 
type of cross-cousin marriage is not allowed among Rajputs. A woman does 
not marry her mother’s brother’s son. This type of marriage is supposed 
to lower the status of a girl. 

A sketch has already been given illustrating the ladder-like arrange¬ 
ment of the Rajput clans. The actual arrangement is not quite so simple 
because there is more than one family on each step of the social ladder, 
while the exact position of many is in dispute. Girls either marry into 
families on the same step or into those which are above them. How far 
up the social ladder a girl can marry will depend on several things. Extra¬ 
ordinary beauty has always helped women to go up the social ladder by 
marriage, but there are limits to this transaction. A man—even a king— 
could not raise a woman to this status unless she belonged to certain well- 
recognised groups. He could never, for example, marry an untouchable and 
the chances of other humble castes were remote, while those of Rajputs 
were the best. 

In theory the status of the child is the status of the father, in practice 
the status depends to some extent on the status of the mother too. A king 
with many wives has sons who have different status depending on the status 
of their mothers. In a society where children died in great numbers there 
was always the chance of the son of a woman of low status surviving others 
and becoming the ruling prince and thus raising the prestige of his mother’s 
group. 
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The question of status is discussed most explicitly in old literature, 
but actually in a fighting community personal valour, acquisition of territory 
and legitimacy of birth gave a man enough status to aspire to the highest 
honour. Even so, however, a man of humble origin could not ordinarily aspire 
to the hand of a girl of the highest clan. Such an occurrence led either to 
feuds or formed the theme for romantic songs. 

In cases where a bride-price is not received, the compensation is not 
merely higher social esteem but also material gains in indirect ways. Atten¬ 
tion was drawn to the part played by the wife’s brother in Sanskrit literature 
and among the Northern people. The same role is again seen in Rajput 
history. A girl married into a ruling family tries to get her relatives appoint¬ 
ed to different posts. If her husband dies leaving an infant son, her father’s 
people become very powerful and sometimes usurp the kingdom. The Sala 
is here too a word of contempt. The dichotomy of relatives between one’s 
own people and the wife’s people, the father’s people and the mother’s people 
is not diminished by the cross-cousin meirriage, but is sharpened in many 
cases because of it and because of the status-problem it involves. 

During the early middle ages Rajputs spread all over India and are 
found today in large numbers all over the regions of the Northern and Cen¬ 
tral Zones. In each region they have taken brides from local people and 
are thus considered to be of mixed origin with the result that from Rajputana 
to Bihar the status of Rajput clans, whatever origin (the Sun, Moon or Fire) 
they may claim, becomes lower and lower the more easterly their region. 
The Rajputs of Bihar are lower in status than those of eastern U. P. who in 
turn are lower than those of of western U. P. These occupy a humbler posi¬ 
tion as against the clans in Rajputana who thus stand above all Rajputs in 
the rest of India. The rough rule for marriage is given in the saying “the 
girl from the East, the boy from the West.” (Purab ki Beti, Pacchim ka 
Beta).^ 

Anthropological literature on India is full of descriptions of castes and 
sub-castes of India and everyone has noted the tendency of castes to split 
into smaller units. But the reverse process has also been going on in India. 
In such a process new folk-elements coming as conquerors or new settlers 
have absorbed original elements and later settlers and welded all into one 
loose caste group. The two most notable examples of such a proces.s are the 


4. Caste Handbook jor Indian Army, “Rajputs”, p, 28, Superintendent, Government 
Press of India, 1918, Calcutta. 
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Rajputs of Rajastan and the Marathas of Maharashtra. Both these are fight¬ 
ing confederacies. As warriors they accepted daughters from the conquerred 
group but did not give theirs in return. They thus came to have a hyper- 
gamous structure of society. 

The hypergamous marriage can exist without cross-cousin marriage 
as it does in fact in the case of certain Northern Brahmin castes and among 
certain Gujarat castes and among Rajputs themselves. The cross-cousin 
marriage by which a man marries his mother’s brother’s daughter is not a 
compulsory form of marriage among Rajputs but it is quite frequent and is 
mentioned in many stories about the ruling houses of Rajputana, Kathiawad 
and Gujarat. 

This type of marriage develops a relationship among certain families 
where one family gives daughters and the other receives them. The hyper- 
gamy is such that the givers are socially inferior to the receivers. The 
degree of inferiority may be so great that sometimes the groom does not go 
personally to the bride’s village for the marriage ceremony but sends his 
sword to represent him. D. N. Majumdar notes that this urge to give daugh¬ 
ters into higher families is so great that among the families of the highest 
status many girls have to remain spinsters as they cannot find grooms of 
their own status without a dowry. The boys in this status group generally 
have more than one wife. In the lower-status group on the other hand there 
are many bachelors who have to content themselves with the elder brother’s 
widow or who practise virtual polyandry. The marriage of a man to his 
Mama’s (mother’s brother’s) daughter seems to be a result of the impact 
and subsequent absorption of the Northern people with some Southern 
people, who already had the practice of cross-cousin marriage. Possibly the 
Northern conquerors accepted brides from the Southern people but"" refused 
to give their daughters in return and so we get the Central Zone of culture 
contact where such a marriage is found among castes which are arranged 
in a hierarchichal fashion. We also find that throughout the South wher¬ 
ever only one type of cross-cousin marriage (that of a man to his mother’s 
brother’s daughter) exists to the exclusion of the other type (that of a man 
to his father’s sister’s daughter), there is always some claim to social supe¬ 
riority, or to the rank of the Kshatriya (warrior) caste or to an immigration 
from the North. 

This surmise is further strengthened by the data for Maharashtra. 
Before, however, dealing with Maharashtra it is necessary to describe in 
short the pattern for the region of Kathiawad and Gujarat. The kinship 
terminology of the linguistic regions in the central zone is given in the table 
of the kinship terms. 
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15. Br Bh^ Bhayya, Bhai, Vira Bhai Bhau 

Bhayo 

(a) elder Uparabhm, 

Uthiabhai 

(b) younger .. Bhmji 
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60. Hu Si .. Nanad Nanand Nanad Nanada, Najianda, 

Vanse, Vainse 

61. WiSi .. Sali Sail, 

(a) elder than wife .. Badsas Patla-sasu Ded-sasu, Jethi Akka^ Sasu 
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some castes) 

71. Wi Si So .. Bhatijo Bhano (among 

some castes) 

72. So Wi .. Bahu, Binani Vahu Bohu, Parajhia Sun 

73. Hu Br Da .. Bhatriji Ziari Putani 
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It will be seen that it is almost identical with the Northern teiTnino- 
logy, except that in the case of certain castes, the term for mother's brother 
viz. Mdmo or Marnd is used also for the wife's father besides the usual 
Northern term Sasm, This new usage of the term Mdmo agrees well with 
the custom of the marriage of a man to his mother’s brother’s daughter. The 
custom of levirate is found among many people of the lower castes. In Guja¬ 
rat the word Diyar (husband’s younger brother) is used as a term of abuse 
of an obscene kind. Among almost all castes there is permission for a man 
to marry his wife’s younger sister. The elder sister is on the other hand a 
tabooed relation and among some sections is called Pdild Hdu i.e. the mother- 
in-law whom one gives a seat of honour (the Pat). Some of the Gujarati 
terms are similar to the Marathi terms. The terms for son’s and daughter’s 
father-in-law and mother-in-law are Vevahi and Vevan (from Sanskrit Vai- 
vdhika ~ one who marries), and are like the Marathi terms Vydhi and Vihln, 
Though Gujarati has different terms for grandfather the word Ajd in the 
expression Ajd^Padvd is the same as Marathi Ajd. Instead of the Northern 
word Nanihdl (the house of the mother’s father) the Gujarati word is Mosdl 
(the house of the mother’s brother). The word Vir is used for brother in 
Gujarati and Rajastani folk-songs. The expression '^Mddi jdyo mr” is used 
for an own brother. It means a brother born of the same mother. Gujarat 
and Maharashtra have many folk-songs and folk-tales in common, some of 
them almost identical. The folk-songs and folk-tales which tell of the 
Mdmd!s house seem not to have been frequent in Gujarat. Maharashtra 
shares them with Kamatak. 

(2) Kathiawad and Gujaral^ 

Towards the South the hills of Rajputana merge gradually into the 
North Gujarat *plain which is a treeless tract of undulating dunes of yellow 
sandy loam. This loamy sand yields rich crops wherever it is watered but 
presents an arid appearance away from its innundation lakes and the few 
rivers which cut through it. 

At present Kathiawad is connected with North Gujarat and Cutch by 
a shallow belt of land which is innnundated in the floods and which has a 
chain of salt lakes in the dry seasons of the year. North-eastern Kathiawad 
is a flat plain and presents an arid appearance with its salt-flats. The rest of 
Kathiawad contains the volcanic trap formation and black soil of Maha- 


5, For detailed analysis of the kinship terms of Gujarat see the author’s article in 
the Bulletin of the Deccan College Research Institute, Vol. IV, No. 3. “Kinship System 
and Kinship Usages in Gujarat and Kathiawad.” 
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rashtra. Its coastal strip is fertile. In spite of a long coast-line it has very 
few good harbours, it is sparsely populated now but it has a history of pros¬ 
perous trade and great kingdoms in the early middle ages. 

Kathiawad and North and Central Gujarat have some purely nomadic 
pastoral castes which live in a symbiotic relation with the agricultural castes. 
In dress, bearing and social life they are very different from the surrounding 
population, Ahirs or Ayars are found in Kathiawad and the borders of 
Gujarat. Rabari are found especially in what was formerly the Baroda State 
and Bharwad are found in the northern and central Gujarat, east of the 
Rabaris. The Ahirs in historical times used to wander right up to the borders 
of Sind. Castes bearing the names of Ahirs and following pastoral pursuits 
are found in Maharashtra, Central India, Uttar Pradesh and Bihar. Ahir 
is a clan name among Marathas and Rajputs. Probably they represent a 
wave of post-Christian immigration into India of some Central Asiatic pas¬ 
toral people. Bharwad too seem to be a purely Gujarat caste. The women 
of these castes dress in a fashion which is akin to that of the people of Raj- 
putana and consists of a skirt and a bodice with a wrap to cover the head 
and shoulders. The other communities of Gujarat like the Bania and Kanbi 
(the traders and the agriculturists) dress in an entirely different way. All 
the ruling houses of Kathiawad and Gujarat are of Rajput extraction. A 
small caste called Kathi have given their name to Kathiawad, its ancient 
name being Saurastra. Besides these castes there are Kolis who are spread 
throughout Kathiawad and Gujarat and the Dheds who are found in Gujarat. 
Both these castes are very widespread in Maharashtra and very probably 
represent an old stratum of population in these regions of the Central Zone. 
The Dhed Vankar are known as Dhed in Northern Maharashtra but their 
more common name is Mahar. A glance at the map will show that Bhil are 
one of the most numerous of the primitive tribes of this Zone and has spread 
through Rajputana, Central India, Gujarat and Maharashtra. It is thus 
found in four separate linguistic regions. 

As regards kinship organisation Kathiawad and Gujarat show the 
Northern practices as also the custom of cross-cousin marriage of the type 
where a man marries his mother’s brother’s daughter. Besides these, Guja¬ 
rat has certain customs peculiar to some of its castes. The most important 
among these is that of periodic marriages. Certain castes like the Bharwad 
allow marriages once a year; certain others, like the Kadva Kanbi, in the 
recent past allowed marriages once every four, five, nine or twelve years.® 
When the marriage year arrives it is announced from village to village and 
there is a rush to perform marriages. Little infants in arms got married on 

6. Enthoven, Castes and Tribes of Bombay Presidency, Vol. II, pp. 145-6. 
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such occasions. Pregnant women went through the ceremony of marriage 
on behalf of the child they were carrying. If the children of two such women 
happened to be of the same sex the marriage was null and void, but if they 
were of different sex the marriage was binding. Sometimes quite unsuited 
pairs like a grown up man and an infant girl or a grown up woman and an 
infant boy got married on such occasions. Later on such marriages were 
dissolved and each partner could then enter into a new alliance called ‘Nan- 
tra’ which did not require the help of a priest or an auspicious time.*^ 

The custom of levirate by which the widow either lives with or marries 
the younger brother of her husband is found among the lower castes of 
Gujarat. Folk-tales, proverbs and songs bear ample testimony to this custom 
though people get angry at such an enquiry. The word Bhdhht used for elder 
brother's wife is a respectful term in modern times, but it was not so during 
medieval times where it was taken as an insulting mode of address for a 
respectable woman. A story tells that a woman so addressed by a king burnt 
herself and her curse destroyed the whole line of the king.^ In the story 
the term Bhdbhi is contrasted to the terms Ben (sister) and Md (mother) 
which are the proper terms of address by a stranger to an unknown woman. 
Just as a man must not use the term BJidbi for a woman so also the term 
Diyar is not used by a woman for a stranger except in abuse. 

All over India, in all languages there are songs about an old man married 
to a very young girl. Even Rgveda has a fling at such a match. Gujarat 
has its own quota of such songs, but besides these it has songs about another 
sort of an Hi-matched pair — that of a grown up woman and an infant boy. 
In such songs the women gathered at the village well are depicted as asking 
the bride solicitously if her boy husband was sleeping in his cradle while she 
came away to the village well, whether he had enough playthings and whether 
he cried too much. When I first heard the songs®® I thought they referred to 

7. According to Indian astrological practices there are certain periods of a year 
at a time which are banned for marriage. This is called Sirhha§tha. There is another 
which comes after every twelve years which is particularly auspicious for marriages and 
is called Kany^ata. Just the year before Siihha§tha people try to rush outstanding 
marriages. And in the Kanyagat year orthodox people try to perform the marriage of 
their daughters even if they are a little younger than the usual age for marriage. But 
this behaviour does not affect the whole population in other parts of India, as every year 
has certain months which are considered auspicious for marriages. Only in Gujarat have 
I come across whole castes which have periodical marriages and where an attempt is 
made to pair in marriage every single individual of whatever age. 

8. hoc. cit. 

8a. Rasakallol, p. 133-4; edit by Chhaganlal Vidyaram Raval, Bombay, Forbes 
Gujarati iSabha, 1929. 
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a social situation arising out of levirate, whereby a widow passes on as wife 
to an infant brother of her dead husband. Further enquiry however showed 
that such a marriage on many occasions is the first marriage of a woman. 
I was told by a reliable informant in Ahmedabad that in such a household 
the father of the boy lives with the bride and the children born of the union 
are fathered on the little boy. When the boy comes of age he marries a 
woman more suited to him. I have not come across such a family, nor 
heard a song or a story depicting the behaviour of kin in such a household. 
The custom of periodic marriages is fast dying out and so it would be diffi¬ 
cult to find such households which, even in old days, must have been rather 
exceptional. 

In Gujarat and Kalhiawad the Brahmins, the Banias, the Kanbis and 
the higher artisan castes follow the northern pattern of kinship organisa¬ 
tion but even among these there are certain practices which seem to be 
of southern orgin. One such practice is the custom of sending a girl to 
her father's home for confinement. Among Anavil Brahmins of south 
Gujarat this is an invariable rule and it is found among many other castes 
also. The Brahmins and the Banias are divided into innumerable sub-castes 
which are so small that it does not seem possible to stick to the rule of not 
marrying close relations. Enquiry showed that the marriage in one’s own 
patrilineage was not allowed but one could marry a cross-cousin removed by 
two, preferably by three degrees (i.c., the grand-children or the great grand¬ 
children of a bwther and a sister can marry). 

There are however other castes among whom cross-cousin marriage 
is allowed and who use the words Mdmdjl and Mdrmji for the wife^s or 
husband’s father and mother. Among the Kathi, the Ahir, the Gadhava 
Charan (a ministrel caste) and the Garasia (a lower type of the Rajput 
caste), it was not uncommon for a man to marry his mother’s brother’s 
daughter. In this context I was told the proverb ‘Thai pachhal Bhatriji 
jave” (a girl follows the father’s sister as bride into a house) both in Kathia- 
wad and Gujarat. 

The Koli, the Dhed and the Bhil were the castes most difficult to 
assess. Some appeared to allow both types of cross-cousin marriage, i.e., a 
man may marry either the mother’s brother’s daughter or the father’s sister’s 
daughter. Some allowed only the first type while the others flatly denied 
the existence of such a custom and told me that they did not allow marriages 
among any blood-relations. Some of the Koli songs I heard refer 
to cross-cousins as lovers. Kolis are found all over the region in 
different occupations. They and the Dhed and Bhil tend to imitate the social 
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norms of the higher castes and the educated urbanised sections among these 
castes pattern their behaviour on that of the higher castes. Still there is no 
doubt at all that these three castes representing perhaps the original popula¬ 
tion of the central zone practise cross-cousin marriage and that the kinship 
terms in consequence are also modified in the use they are put to. 

(3) Maharashtra 

The very fact that the central zone lies between the northern and the 
southern Dravidian zones gives each of its linguistic areas a far greater variety 
than is found either in the northern or the southern zone. Rajputana and 
Gujarat illustrate an area in which a majority of castes follow the northern 
pattern with certain modifications and where a few castes practise the custom 
of a man marrying his mother’s brother’s daughter. The terminology is 
Sanskritic in origin and some terms, which are non-Sanskritic, do not have 
a Dravidian origin but may be of Central Asiatic derivation. 

Maharashtra on the other hand is an area where the Sanskritic north¬ 
ern traits and the Dravidian southern traits almost hold a balance with per¬ 
haps a slight predominance for the former. Maharashtra or the country 
where the language spoken is Marathi lies athwart the middle portion of 
India from the Arabian sea on the west to the eastern forests and hills near 
Orissa on the east. To the north of this area though the languages spoken 
are officially northern languages like Gujarati, Rajastani, Nimadi and Hindi, 
there is a vast belt of broken mountain ranges (the Satpura and the Vindhya) 
and forests which harbour many primitive tribes which speak Mundari and 
Dravidian languages mixed with the Sanskritic languages enumerated above. 
To the south and the south-east Maharashtra is bounded by plain fertile 
country and populous areas where the two Dravidian languages Kannada 
and Telugu are spoken. Inscriptions and records show that parts of Maha¬ 
rashtra, Karnatak and Andhra were ruled by the Satavahana kings for seven 
centuries, by Calukya kings for 250 years and by Ra^rakuta kings for a 
similar period as one kingdom or empire. Geographically and pohtically it 
was an area of cultural contacts and this fact is reflected in the social insti¬ 
tutions of Maharashtra. 

In Maharashtra the caste structure is a little different from either the 
Southern or the Northern zone. The Marathas® and the Kunbis together form 
about forty per cent of the population. The Marathas are supposed to be 
higher in status but a rich Kunbi can reach the Maratha status as a proverb 

9. Outside Maharashtra the word “Maratha” is used to denote persons speaking 
the Marathi language, i.e., all castes of Maharashtra. In Maharashtra however, the word 
“Maratha” denotes a caste. 
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shows. The two groups call themselves Kshatriya. In western Maharashtra 
all those who were listed as Kunbi some fifty and twenty-five years ago 
now call themselves Maratha. In eastern and northern Maharashtra the 
Kunbis, though retaining the caste name Kunbi, also like to call themselves 
Kshatriyas. This Maratha-Kunbi complex, though neither educationally 
advanced nor wealthy, has always been conscious of itself as a fighting and 
a ruling class. The Maratha wars against Aurangzeb heightened this feeling 
and even today the headman or Patil of most villages is a Maratha. There 
is no doubt at aU that this class has assimilated various ethnic strains and 
that though they go by one name there are various endogamous sub-castes 
within it. In spite of this however this class represents the cultural traits 
of Maharashtra and its practices and family-names are taken up by most of 
the lower castes. 

In northern Maharashtra (the basins of the rivers Tapi, Puma, Vardha 
and Vainganga) there are many Kunbi castes each subdivided into exogamous 
clans. Some of these admit having the custom of levirate, some have a 
taboo on cousin marriage, while some practise cross-cousin marriage. In 
central Maharashtra where the Marathas are the dominating caste, one tyx>e 
of cross-cousin marriage and hypergamous clan organisation is almost the rule; 
while in southern Maharashtra there are instances of both types of cross¬ 
cousin marriages, as also of uncle-niece marriage among some castes. 

The clan organisation of the Marathas has some similarities with that 
of the Rajputs. They have not the elaborate mythology associated with the 
origin of the Rajput clans, but many clans claim to be Rajput in origin and 
so naturally claim also the mythological origin of the Rajputs. Some of the 
names of the Marathas are similar to the dynastic names of the kingdoms 
after the 8th century of this era. These are Shelar (Shilahar of north Kon- 
kan), Kadam (Kadamba of south Konkan), Shinde^*^ (Sind of Sinnar in Nasik 
District), Chalake (Chalukya). Against these are such names as Chavhan, 
Powar, Salunke which seem to be derived from the Rajput clan-names like 
Chauhan, Parmar, Solanki, etc. There are some names which are also claim- 

10. There has been some controversy about the Shinde clan. The words ShindS 
(nom. singular) and Shinde (nom. pliu-al) are sometimes used for illegitimate children 
and their progeny. Almost every caste has an inferior appendage of such a subcaste 
called Lekawle or Shinde. The name Shinde therefore does in many cases denote such 
an origin. On the other hand there are whole regions comprising of many villages where 
people with the clan-name Shinde live. The social position occupied by the illegitimate 
Shindes does not fit in with this type of regional occupation so t 3 rpical of the other clans 
too. These Shindes therefore appear to be an independent clan just like the others. These 
Shindes may be also remnants of a once ruling petty chief, a surmise strengthened by the 
finding of two copper plates naming a ruling house of Sind near Nasik. 
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ed to be names of ancient dynasties like the name More which some have 
derived from Maurya, which seems to be a little far-fetched. This name 
seems to belong to the third type of clan names which are very large in num¬ 
ber. These are names of animals, qualities or artefacts. Thus there are 
clans called Vagh (the tiger), More (the peacock), Kalbhor (the black), 
Pandhre (the white), Kudale (the pick), Kurhade (the axe) etc. There are 
many clan-names besides these. There does not seem always to be any tot- 
emistic connection between the clan and the animal name it bears, though it 
is reported that sometimes the flesh of the animal is not eaten by the clan 
which bears the name. 

The rule of exogamy is however not dependent on the clan-name but 
on the symbol connected with the clan. This symbol is called ‘Devaka'. 
Devaka may be any living thing or an artefact. Pan-kanis—a kind of grass, 
Katyar—a javelin, Panch-palvi—the leaves of five particular trees, are some 
of the Devakas. They seem to have very little significance in ordinary life 
but each family w'orships its ‘Devaka’ at the time of marriage and no two 
people having the same ‘Devaka’ can marry. Very few people seem to carry 
the name of the ‘Devaka’ as their family name. The ‘Devaka’ is not known 
to many people; it is however known to the elders who look into these matters 
at the time of the marriage. 

The clans and the Devakas both play a part in marriage. The rule of 
‘Devaka’—exogamy has already been stated. Those clans which have the 
same Devaka do not marry. The function of the clans in marriage depends on 
the status of a clan. The Maratha clans are arranged in a hypergamous 
system. All those who are supposed to be true Marathas belong to ninety-six 
clans. The actual lists given by Maratha writers however generally contain 
more than ninety-six names. Among these ninety-six there are concentric 
circles of nobility and status. The highest are called ‘Panchkuli*—“of the five 
clans”. These are the clans of Jadhav, More, Shirke, Pawar etc. The next 
division is “seven clans” which includes Bhosle and so on. 

The rule for marriage is that the five (the central circle p. 158) can 
marry among themselves or can marry girls from the other clans but do not 
give their daughters to any one outside of the five clans. The ‘seven-clan’ divi¬ 
sion can marry among themselves, or can give their daughters to the “five-clan 
or receive girls from all the rest except “the five-clan” division. Thus the hyper¬ 
gamous clan arrangement is like that of the Rajputs and Khatris of northern 
India. But the totemistic exogamous Devakas seem to have analogies only 
with the southern exogamous groupings described later. The difference be¬ 
tween the Rajput arrangement and this is that among the Rajputs the Surya- 
bansa, the Candrabansa etc. are exclusive of each other while here each inner 
JL 20 
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circle is contained in the larger circle. The five-clan are part of the seven- 
clan and of the 96-clan. Not so the Bansa, except that they all belong to the 



same Rajput caste. They can be represented visually on a ladder but not as 
concentric circles. Like the Rajputs the Marathas seem to be made up of 
various ethnic elements some considering themselves to be higher in status 
than the others. 

Unlike the castes in the northern zone most of the communities in 
Maharashtra have no marriage taboo based on bilateral kinship. Besides the 
taboo on the own brothers and sisters a person must not marry the parallel 
cousin through the mother and must not marry any parallel paternal cousin. 
In northern and central Maharashtra there is also a taboo against the mar¬ 
riage of a man to his paternal cross-cousin, i.e., his father’s sister’s daughter. 
There is a general preference for a man’s marriage to his maternal cross¬ 
cousin i.e. his mother’s brother’s daughter. Sisters can and do marry the 
same man. Although there is not a taboo, there is a definite prejudice against 
two brothers marrying two sisters. Levirate is found among northern Kunbis 
and other castes (Tirole, Govari, etc.) but is not tolerated in the rest of 
Maharashtra. In medieval literature there are separate words for elder and 
younger brother-in-law (husband’s brother) but they have fallen in disuse 
now. A man can marry his wife’s younger sister but not the elder sister. 
I/Blth the latter his behaviour is very respectful and circumspect, while with 
the former he may cut any jokes he pleases. 
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As regards the preference for one type of cross-cousin marriage and 
taboo against the other, the following reasons are given. One should marry 
as far as possible in a family with which one is connected by former ties of 
marriage. This is called “Padar Lagne”, i.e., as far as the end of the Sari 
(cloth worn by women) can be traced. If one can establish that a bride was 
given or taken from a family either in a direct or an indirect way at some 
time in the past, then one can contract an alliance with it. Supposing there 
is a proposal of marriage from a family X who have a girl to a family Y who 
have a marriageable boy, the family will first try to find out if a bride was ever 
received from or given to the X family. Failing this they will try to find 
out whether any of the families say N, P or R with whom they are connected 
by marriage, have had a mannage transaction with the family X. If such a 
transaction is traced then a bride can be received from the said family. 
The second consideration is about the social status of the family. People 
endeavour to give their daughters into a higher social grade and are willing 
to receive one from a lower grade, but are not willing to offer their daughters 
as brides to those of the lower status and do not easily get brides who are 
born in a family higher than theirs. Of the two families X and Y the ques¬ 
tion as to who gives daughters as brides to whom depends on the status of 
the two families. If both belong to the same status, say the five-clans mem- 
tioned above, each can receive brides from the other; but if they belong to 
different grades the one on the higher grade i.e., the five-clan group, will re¬ 
ceive a daughter from the lower (the seven-clan) group. 

The two customs taken together evolve a certain pattern. The neces¬ 
sity of establishing former marriage connection perpetuates marriage obli¬ 
gation once a marriage has taken place between two families. The social 
status determines the roles of the two families as givers of brides and re¬ 
ceivers of brides. When a man Gopal from the Ghorpade family has married 
a girl Sita from the Bhosale family the two families feel obliged to perpetuate 
an affinal connection and Sita’s family is anxious to give another daughter 
into Gopal’s family in the next generation and the new bride is by preference 
the brother’s daughter of Sita. 

Bhosale Ghorpade 

_I _I _ 

i I I ■ “ 1 

A Narayan Sita X A Gopal O Tara 

! 

o Janhavi X A Ram 

This pattern is adhered to consciously if the superiority sentiments are deep- 
rooted, but even when there are no tacit standards about the superiority or 
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inferiority of clans this pattern is followed so that a man marries his mother’s 
brother’s daughter. A woman is always anxious to bring her brothers 
daughter as her daughter-in-law and that has resulted in the term Atya. or 
Mdvalan being applied to both father’s sister and husband s mother. 


There is a belief among all Marathi-speaking people including even 
those who do not possess clans that if a man marries his father s sister s 
daughter some ill-luck befalls the family. The reason against such a mar¬ 
riage is given in an expression—“the creeper (a climbing vine) must not 
return.” (Parat vel yeta naye). The girl given to a family as a bride is the 
creeper or vine. If her daughter comes back as a bride into her father’s 
family, there is a return of the creeper which is contrary to nature. The vine 
with all its shoots must go in one particular direction, it must not come back. 


A 

I 


B 


E 
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A O X A O X A 
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O X A o X A o 
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Ox A OXA ox A OXA 


O 


We have thus givers and receivers of girls even among people who theoreti¬ 
cally belong to the same status. Among those who are of the same status 
ultimately the circle of giving will be closed by C or D or E giving daughters 
to A. We have thus a principle of indirect exchai^ge. But very often it 
leads to social maladjustments by which daughters of highly born families 
tend to remain unmarried for failing to find a groom of equal status or must 
marry below their grade and become members of a lower social group. In 
such marriages the married girl loses the usual contact with her parents’ 
home and is not treated as an honoured guest. 


These customs lead to certain established rights. Among Marathas, and 
especially Kunbis, it is customary for the father to take money for a girl 
when she is given in marriage. If a person marries his mother’s brother’s 
daughter the amount of money paid to the bride’s father is always smaller 
than when a person marries an outsider. We may thus say that money 
moves in the direction opposite to the direction in which brides are given. 
Actually how-ever in the higher Maratha society the custom of dowry is also 
found and a man will marry a girl of a slightly lower status if she brought a 
substantial dowry, so that the movement of money and brides is all in one 
direction. The author has heard bitter complaints from high-bom impo- 
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verished parents of girls that in modern times men seemed to care more for 
money than for status or nobility. 

Sometimes in central Maharashtra and more frequently in south Maha¬ 
rashtra a man may marry his father’s sister’s daughter but on such occasions 
some expiatory rite is always performed at the time of marriage. On one 
such occasion a minature replica of a vine was made in gold, passed over the 
heads of the groom and the bride and given away to the officiating priest. 
This was supposed to avert any evil resulting from such a marriage. 

Exchange of girls as brides between two families is frowned upon by 
all who have any pretention to status. It is taken as a sign of extreme pov¬ 
erty. In Maharashtra many Brahmin castes follow the same pattern as the 
non-Brahmins. All Brahmins possess Gotras and a man, provided he mar¬ 
ries outside his Gotra and Pravara group, can marry his blood-relation on 
the mother’s side preferably the daughter of the mother’s brother. They do 
not regulate their marriage according to the consanguinity taboos of the north 
but on a system of clan exogamy where Gotra takes the function of the clan. 
Such a cross-cousin marriage (a man marrying his mother’s brother’s daugh¬ 
ter or a woman marrying her father’s sister’s son) is or was upto recently the 
preferred type of marriage among the Saraswat, the Karha^ and the Desa- 
stha Rgvedi Brahmin castes of Maharashtra. 

The Chitpavan caste followed the Gotra and Pravara rules and did not 
allow marriage among people related within five generations from the mother 
and seven from the father. However there have been stray cases of cross-cousin 
marriage even among the Chitpavans where a legal fiction was resorted to, 
to make the marriage conform to the usual type. If the boy A is a cross¬ 
cousin (father’s sister’s son) of the girl B and a marriage is arranged, then 
B is given in adoption to a man C who is in no way related either to the family 
of A or of B. By adoption then B becomes the daughter of a family who is 
not related consanguinally to A and so can become his bride. In some recent 
marriages even this expedient was not felt to be necessary. 

The Madhyandina caste of Brahmins not only practice the usual rule 
of Gotra and Pravara but insist that the Pravara of the bride’s Mama must 
be different from the groom’s Mama i.e., the groom’s maternal uncle. This 
custom is analogous to the Northern rule of four Gotras whereby the bride’s 
and groom’s grandmothers must also belong to different families. This taboo 
on all families belonging to the mother’s Gotra is not found among other 
Brahmin castes of Maharashtra. Researches show that very probably the 
Madhyandina Brahmins are a later immigration into Maharashtra from the 
northern zone. 
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The Gujars in Khandesh (north-west Maharashtra) do not allow cross- 
cousin marriage and follow northern customs. Recently however after much 
debating in the caste council permission was granted for one such marriage. 
One of the caste elders said, “When all around you, other castes are indulging 
in such marriages you cannot prevent it happening in one isolated caste. One 
cannot live in the sea and not get wet.” 

The difference in the marriage customs in different parts of Maharashtra 
and the very gradual spread of cross-cousin marriage among most castes 
illustrate the process of cultural exchanges and cultural adjustments and the 
slow tempo of such changes in the loosely knit caste society of India. This 
process can be studied and assessed and mapped for a region in all the 
aspects of culture like dress, utensils, social organisation and language and 
makes a very fascinating study in a culture-contact region like Maharashtra. 
A glimpse at the linguistic aspect of this process will be obtained when we 
deal with the kinship terminology in the Marathi language. 

Thus we sec that the preferred type of marriage in Maharashtra is 
that of a man with his mother’s brother’s daughter. It is found among the 
majority of castes. The other type of the cross-cousin marriage in which a 
man marries his father’s sister’s daughter is not tolerated. It is supposed to 
result in misfortune and some expiatory rites need to be performed when it 
does take place. Tlie cndogamous castes, other than the Marathas, do not 
possess a pronounced hypergamous structure and do not give hypergamy as 
a reason for following .< uch a practice; but the fact that Marathas do possess 
such a system, and that they also form an influential majority in the region 
seems to indicate that such a marriage and the accompanying taboo against 
the other type of cross-cousin marriage rest on feelings of superiority and 
inferiority arising from such a system. 

The Maratha system of exogamous clans, each with its totemic symbol, 
have analogies only with the clan system of the southern people and may 
have been derived from them, the conquering people for ming the bigbAr 
groups while the conquered people acquired a lower status. The immigrants 
establishing themselves as a ruling class accepted daughters from the indi¬ 
genous population without however deigning to give theirs in return, thus 
forming the system of cross-cousin marriage found in Maharashtra today. 
The custom of receiving daughters as far as possible from one f amil y and 
thus establishing certain rights and duties of sexual behaviour is also a usual 
Southern custom and it is possible that the women brought as brides estab¬ 
lished this custom by bringing daughters-in-law from their paternal f amily 

The family in Maharashtra is patrilineal and patrilocal but it has many 
customs unknoAwn to the Nothern region, but which are found universally in 
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the South. In the North a bride comes back after the marriage ceremony 
and lives with her parents till the Gauna ceremony. After this she is sent 
away for good and visits her father’s home only very occasionally for cere¬ 
monial visits. In Maharashtra after the marriage a bride moves to and from 
her father’s house quite frequently before and after reaching puberty. It is 
customary for a girl to come and stay with her parents during her first preg¬ 
nancy and delivery. A girl and her people are put to great shame if she has 
no parental home to go to for her first delivery. This misfortune forms the 
theme of a number of folk-stories. Among most people a woman comes and 
lives with her parents for each pregnancy and delivery though it is not con¬ 
sidered as necessary as at the time of the first delivery. Each big feast-day 
brings back the married woman to her father’s house. Once a girl comes to 
her father’s house, it is always very difficult to get her back to her husband’s 
house. The husband’s people who come to fetch her are sent back again 
and again until the gifts they bring ultimately satisfy the parents or the fear 
of the disapprobation of the community, or a costly law suit makes them 
send back the bride to her husband. In fact this type of conduct has resulted 
into almost a norm of social behaviour. A girl comes away or runs away 
very often from the husband’s house, goes back reluctantly, only to return 
in a few week’s time. A woman settles contentedly in her husband’s house 
only after she has given birth to a few children, though the slightest excuse 
sends her with her children on a visit to the parents’ house. This behaviour 
of the bride is encouraged by her parents, sometimes from motives of extort¬ 
ing presents from the boy’s parents. Except among the very high bom Mara- 
thas it is the general custom among agriculturists to pay bride-price and if a 
man fails to retain his wife he may lose both the wife and the bride-price. 
The quarrels of the two parties and the law-suits filed by husbands for the 
restoration of conjugal rights fonn a considerable number of cases in the 
civil courts of Maharashtra.^^ 

Curiously this behaviour of the wives is at variance with the usual 
norm for wifehood, but reflects the stresses and strains of a region where two 
cultures have met. At least for India it seems as if the phenomenon of pre¬ 
ference for one type of marriage (that of a man to his mother’s brother’s 
daughter) is due to culture contact resulting in the establishment of h5q}er- 
gamous caste groups. It is found among the Rajputs and Marathas who 
have clans which are composed of different ethnic elements and which live 
in contact with the Southern regions which practise cross-cousin marriage. 


11. See the author’s paper: *’Some studies in the making of a Culture Pattern in 
Eftays in Anthropology presented to Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Rot, Lucknow, 
Maxwell it Co. 
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The Southern influence is more marked in the Maratha region than in 
Rajputana and Kathiawad. The language is Northern, i.e. Sanskritic in 
origin but the structure of the kinship terms reveals Southern influences. 
Some kinship terms are literary and are used by Brahmins and are purely 
Sanskritic. There are others, more colloquial and equally respectable, used 
both by Brahmins and non-Brahmins which can be explained and understood 
by reference to the Southern systems. The Marathi language has a larger 
kinship vocabulary than any other language cither in the North or the South 
because of the double nomenclature for certain relations. 

In the North the words for brother’s wife are Bhduji or Bhdbhi (elder 
brother’s wife) and for husband’s sister Nanad. In Marathi the Sanskritic 
terms corresponding to the above are Bhdvajaya and Namnd. The term for 
elder brother’s wife is Vahinl which, however, is used also for the younger 
brother’s wife. When a man or a woman says simply ‘*so and so is my 
VahinV\ it is understood that he refers to his elder brother’s wife. If the 
reference is to a younger brother’s wife one must say ^'Dhnktl VahinV i.e, 
younger Vahinl, The other word for Nanand is Vanse or Vdinse used as a 
term of address or also as a term of reference. 

The words Vahinl and Vainse are really the same w'ords, with the 
difference that a syllable ‘sa* (se) is added to the word Vahinl to turn it 
into Va{h)insc, The addition of the syllable ‘sa’ is quite common in some 
regions of Maharashtra today and was apparently more wide-spread in the 
13th and 14th century as appears from literary records of those centuries. 
Thus the word Bap (father) is often written as Bdpus in older literature and 
spoken at present as Bdpus on the West Coast. The words Ai (mother), Bdi 
(a woman) are also written as Aisd, Bdisd in old Marathi. “Sa” denotes res¬ 
pect. Vaini and Vainse are the same words except that to show respect to a 
relation of the husband the syllable sa is added when talking to or about the 
husband’s sister. Vahinl thus means both “husband’s sister” and “brother’s 
wife”. It is thus a term of mutual address by two women standing in either 
relation to each other. Such terms are found in the Dravidian languages and 
this mode shows that Marathi has borrowed the mode from the South. The 
purely Sanskritic words Bhdvajaya and Nananda are never used in this way. 
Nor are the Marathi people aware that Vahini and Vanse are also the same 
words. From the meaning of the term also it is not suited for mutual address. 
Vahint is made up of two wwds Vadhu (Sanskrit) -f Anni (elder brother’s 
a later Dravidian word formed on the analogy of Sanskrit feminine 


11a. C£. Katre, on the Sanskrit word hhaginl^ and its cognates, Calcutta Oriental 
Journal, Vol. I, No, 4, pp. 176-77, 
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words from the original Anna zn elder brother). “A woman who is a Vadhu 
(a bride) of the house being the elder brother’s wife” is thus the meaning 
of the word. Such a term cannot be applied by two women to each other, 
unless there was the custom of exchange of girls between two families. Such 
exchanges occur but rarely in Maharashtra. 

In Marathi there are the usual Sanskritic words for the father-in-law 
and mother-in-law. They are: Sdsard and Sdsu, Besides these, other words 
Mama or Mdnraji for father-in-law and Mdmi or Mdvalana for mother-in-law 
are also in common use. The words Mama and Mdmi are the usual words 
for the mother’s brother and his wife. These words are applicable only for a 
man’s parents-in-law inasmuch as he marries the maternal uncle’s daughter 
but they are in general use and are employed even among castes who taboo 
strictly any kind of cousin-marriage. In Marathi the word Atyd is used for 
the father’s sister and it is used also for husband’s mother among the Mara- 
thas. The usage is suggestive of the actual practice. The other word for 
Atyd^ which is also frequently used is Mdvalana which does not conform to 
marriage-practices at all. The word Mdvalana is derived from the Sanskrit 
word Mdtuldni, the feminine of the Sanskrit word Mdtula (mother’s brother). 
As there is no custom of exchange marriage, the father’s sister cannot really 
become the mother’s brother’s wife and yet the word Mdvalana suggests 
such a usage. 


O a X A B 

I_I 

I 

A D 


A A X Ob 

A and a are a brother and a sister who have married h and B, another sister 
and brother. The son D of the man B and the woman a has A for his mater¬ 
nal uncle and the woman b for his paternal aunt. But as b is the wife of A, 
she is to D (1) his father’s sister as also (2) the wife of the mother’.s brother. 

This type of marriage is frowned upon in Maharashtra and so the kin¬ 
ship terms are not conformable with the actual usage. 

The third set of double terms refer to the cross-cousins. In conformity 
with the Northern languages and Northern usage the Marathi people use the 
words Mdme-bhdu and Mdme-bahin for the children of the mother’s brother 
i.e. the Mama, These terms mean; “the brother and sister through Mdmd”, 


K. 21 
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In the same way the children of the father’s sister are called Ate-hhdu and 
Ate-hahln i.e. brother and sister through Ate. The other set of terms as is 
used for these relatives among many Marathas and Kunbis is: Mehund and 
Mehunl. These are reciprocal terms and the relation between the children 
of a brother and a sister is said to be that of Mehune. The words Mehu^nA 
Mehuni and Mehune are of Sanskritic origin. The Sanskrit word Maithuna 
or Maiihunaka becomes Mehuna or Mehunaga in Prakrit and Mehuna or 
Mehund in Marathi. The Sanskrit word Mithuna is not a kinship word at 
all. It means ‘a pair’ and is used for any pair of the same sex or of different 
sexes. In Mahabharata the twin brothers Nakula and Sahadeva are called 
Mithuna many times. The word is however used oftener for a different sexed 
pair of birds, beasts, semi-divine beings or human beings. In Marathi the 
word Mehuna is used without any kinship connotation for a married pair. 
Thus, on auspicious days it is customary to invite a ‘^Mehunu^^ (i.e. a mar¬ 
ried couple) of the Brahmin caste for a meal. In Marathi the word is not 
used for any pair, but for a human married couple only. The word Mehuna 
is neuter. The words Mehujm and Mehunl on the other hand are masculine 
and feminine respectively and have only a kinship connotation. The words 
are applied either to cross-cousins or to wife’s brother and sister. The word 
in this context means ‘‘a marriage partner”—“one with whom I make a pair”, 
and is a new word coined to meet a new social situation unknown to North 
India i.e. that of cross-cousin marriage. The Northern usage equates all 
cousins to brothers and sisters. Marathi retains the Northern terms but has 
two extra terms to denote the new relationship. 

In the same way the fourth pair of words are those used for the wife’s 
sister and brother. The words Sdld and Sdll are like Northern Sdld and Sdli 
derived from the old Sanskrit word Sydla and Sydlikd, The other pair of 
words are Mehund and Mehuni which we have already discussed above. The 
custom of using the same words for cross-cousins and wife’s brothers and 
sisters seems to be derived from the Dravidian South. 

Some other peculiarities and modifications of the Marathi terminology 
may now be discussed. The Marathi word for father is Bdpa or Bdpu or 
Baba which seems to be derived from the Western Bappd and Bdpu and is 
not found in the Sanskrit literature. 

Th^ word for mother is At and those for grandfather and grandmother 
are Ajd and Ajt. All these words are derived from the Sanskrit word Arya 
or Aryaka. Arya becomes Ayya and Ajja in Pali and Ardhamagadhi respec¬ 
tively. From the Prakrit Ajja-a (Aryaka) we have Marathi Ajd and Ajt is 
the Marathi feminine form. From Ayya we would have a masculine form Aya 
which is missing, but we have the feminine Ay^ or At for mother. 
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The words Ajd and Ajl seem originally to have stood for mother’s 
father and mother’s mother. The father’s father and mother even now are 
called among many castes Mhdtdrd or Thorld Bd and Mhatdrl Al which means 
the old or older father and mother. The word Ajol is used in Marathi always 
for a person’s mother’s father’s house. Ajol in Sanskrit would be rendered 
as Arya (ajja) + Kula (ula) i.e. the family of the Arya, One’s father’s 
house is one’s own and so needs no separate designation. Mother’s parents 
being respected affinal relations would, according to Sanskrit usage, be called 
Arya and their house is Arya-kula. Now however the words Ajd and Aji are 
used for grand-parents on both sides. The parents’ great-grand-parent is 
called Ni-panjd and Khdpar-panjd^ Panjd is a degree above Ajd. The 'ni — 
of Ni-panjd is a negative and the Klvdpar of Khdpar-panjd means a potsherd 
as a symbol of something inauspicious. In Maharashtra it is supposed to be 
inauspicious for a man to live long enough to see the face of his great-great- 
grandson. The same sentiment is reflected in the words for grandson, great- 
grandson and great-great-grandson, which are Ndtu (Sanskrit Naptr), Pana- 
tu (Sanskrit Pra-naptr) and Ni-pantu or Khdpar-pantu, It also may indi¬ 
cate the limits of primary kinship in the father’s line or the limit of the joint 
family. 


Nipanja (great-great-grandfather) 

Panja (great-grandfather) 

Aja (grandfather) 

Bapa (father) 

I 

The Ego 

Put (son) 

Natu (grandson) 

Pa^tu (great grandson) 

Ni-panatu (great great grandson) 

With the Ego in the middle, close kinship in the father’s line is counted upto 
and including three ascending generations and three descending generations. 
This conception however is not elaborated in kinship usage or ritual except 
on the occasion of offering food to the ancestors. A man offers food to his 
father, grandfather and great-grandfather by mentioning these relations 
by the kinship terms and then he gives an omnibus offering for all those 
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who may be above these. This usage found in Sanskrit literature may have 
found an expression in this type of terminology. 

The word for father^s brother is Chultd derived from Prakrit Culla + 
Tdo (the younger father) and must stand for father’s younger brother. It 
is however used both for the elder and younger brothers of the father. The 
word Kdkd is also similarly used. The words Thorld Bd and Dhdkld Bd (elder 
and younger father) are also used sometimes. 

The words Mdmd^ Mdmi, Atyd and Mdvalana are already discussed. 
Among some castes no one word exists for Atyd's husband, while some give 
the word Mama or Mdvald, Mother’s sister is Mdusi^ the same word as 
Northern Mdusi. It is also used for father’s younger wife. A man can and 
does many times marry his wife’s younger sister. This custom is reflected 
in the Marathi proverb Ai mell ki Bdpa Mdusd i.e. after mother’s death the 
father is but the MausVs husband. It means that from a close blood-relation 
he becomes as distant as an afinal relation when he marries the younger sister 
of the mother. 

The words for brother and sister are similar to those in the North— 
Biidu and Bahin, The Marathi people however use a lot of nicknames tor 
elder and younger brother and elder and younger sister like Dadd, Anna, 
Ndnd, Bdpu, Bdhu for brothers and T^i, Mai, Akkd etc. for sisters. They are 
either words for father and mother (Bdbd and Bdpu or Tdi and Mdi) or bor¬ 
rowed from Dravidian (Anrid, Ndnd and Akkd ). This very peculiar custom of 
designating brothers by nicknames seems to be derived from the Dravidian 
custom of nomenclature which is discussed later. 

The cousins are either called Bhdu and Bahin or a distinction is made 
between parallel cousins who are called Bhdu and Bahin and the cross-cousins 
who are called Mehune, This has already been discussed above. For rela¬ 
tives of the generation below one’s own, in the Northern Zone as we have 
seen, there are terms for (i) own son and daughter (Puo-Dhi ), (ii) brother’s 
son and daughter (Bhatijd-Bhdtiji), (iii) sister’s son and daughter {Bhanjd^ 
Bhanji), (iv) husband’s brother’s son and daughter (Jethut, Derut, Jethufi, 
Derotl), (v) husband’s sister’s children {Nandut etc.), (vi) wife’s brother’s 
and sister’s children (Salut etc.). The terms enumerated under (i), (ii) and 
(iii) are the same whether the speaker is a man or a woman. 

In Maharashtra one does not have so many terms and the type of 
terms and changes according as the speaker is a man or a woman. For own 
son and daughter the terms are Put or Lyok or Mulgd and Lek or Mulagi, 
The same terms are used when a woman speaks of her sister’s 
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children. The words Putany^—Putant are used when a man speaks 
of his brother’s children or a woman speaks of her husband's brother’s 
children. When a man speaks of his sister’s children the words are BMchd^ 
Bhdchi}^ This system is a sort of a compromise between the Southern and 
Northern systems. In a purely classificatory system one would have expected 
only two pairs of terms for 

(a) children of the same sexed sibling, own children, husband’s bro¬ 
ther’s children and wife’s sister’s children, and 

(b) the children of the different sexed sibling, wife’s brother’s children 
and husband’s sister’s children. 

Marathi has not the Northern system but has only certain elements of 
the Southern system. It is thus a compromise system of nomenclature for 
these relations. 

For husband and wife there are various terms mostly of Sanskrit deri¬ 
vation and analogous to the Northern terms. We have already discussed the 
terms for spouse’s parents, husband’s sister and wife’s brother. The terms 
for husband’s brother are of interest. In old Marathi literature there were 
two terms Bhdvd for husband’s elder brother and Dtra for husband’s younger 
brother. The term Bhdvd is used as Bhavasdsrd also and is analogous to 
the Northern term Bhdsur, It is retained in the modern term Bhdvojt, This 
term is used among Brahmins for husband’s elder or younger brother. Among 
agriculturists it is used for that relation as also for wife’s elder brother or 
elder sister’s husband. In modem time the only word of reference is Dlra 
which means husband’s brother generally. To the own name of the person 
sometimes the title Bkdvoji is attached (e.g. Laxman-bhavoji). There are 
no separate words for husband’s elder brother’s wife and younger brother’s 
wife. They are both referred to as Jdu and called Bdi, Actually one does 
not directly address any of the people of the husband’s house if they are 
older than oneself. The younger relatives may be addressed as Vanse, 
Bhdujl or Yamundhdi etc., but that too rarely. Levirate is not allowed in 
most of Maharashtra and with the disappearance of that custom the distinc¬ 
tion between husband’s elder and younger brother and elder brother’s and 
younger brother’s wife (both of whom are called Vahini and referred to as 
Bhdvajaya) has vanished in Maharashtra. Also, instead of separate terms 
for husband’s elder brother’s son and husband’s younger brother’s son 


12. Sometimes educated people and some Brahmins use the term Bhdchd-Bhdchi 
when a woman speaks of her sister’s children but the usage does not seem to be 
general among the majority of castes. 
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like Jethut and Derut, we have only one word Putaniyd and for daughter 
Putarfi in Marathi. 

The words Said and Sail ai'e used for wife’s brother and sister respec¬ 
tively. For the younger relatives the terms Mehuvu and Mehuni are also 
used for this pair. The word Mehunackdr is used for joking relationship and 
I)ossible marriage relationship between these relatives. The terms Mekuua- 
Mehunt (but not Sdld-Sdli) are used also for sister’s husband. For wife’s 
elder sister there is an old term which has now gone out of general use but 
which is still used in parts of Berar, viz. Akkad-Sdsu, It is a term parallel to 
Bhdva-sdsra, A woman must behave as towards a father-in-law to her hus¬ 
band’s elder brother; he is her Bhdva-Sdsra {Bkdva brother, Sdsrd 
father-in-law). In the same way a man’s behaviour to his wife’s elder sister 
is very circumspect. She is an Akkd (a Dravidian vrord meaning elder sister) 
who is at the same time hke a Sdsu (mother-in-law). In older Marathi there 
is a word Bhdiu or Bhdtwd. It is also found in a foUt-song of eastern Mahara¬ 
shtra. This word is used in Berar and Nagpur (eastern Maharashtra) and 
also among Gonds, and refers to wife’s elder brother. It is not of Dravidian 
origin as there is no similar word among the southern people. I did not come 
across such a word in the north either and cannot derive it from any Sanskrit 
word except Bhartd (husband, master). The word for wife’s sister’s husband 
is similar to the northern word namely Sddu or Sddhhdu, For son’s wife the 
Marathi word is Suna, derived from Sanskrit Snu^ and in this respect there 
is similarity to the Sindhi and Panjabi languages. The word for son-in-law 
is Jdval derived from Sanskrit Jdmdtr. The parents of the son-in-law and 
daughter-in-law are Vydhi (masculine) and Vihivu (feminine) derived from 
the Sanskrit word Vivdha (marriage) and mean those connected by mar¬ 
riage. In its connotation it is analogous to the words Samdhi and Samdhaii 
of the north. 

Like the north, Maharashtra has a set of terms for parents’ house and 
husband’s house. Mdher (mother’s house) and Sdsar (father-in-law’s house) 
are terms used oftenest by women. Analogous to the word Ndnihdl, Marathi 
has the word Ajola. Women in their parent’s house are called Mdhervdsin. 
those in their husband’s house are called Sdsurvdsln, The behaviour pattern 
for the two are different, the differences being the same as noted for the north. 

For people with whom one is related, as people of the patri-kin, there 
is the word Saga, which is contrasted with the kin by marriage for which 
the word is Soyard. The plural term Sage-Soyare stands for the whole kin¬ 
ship group. The word Saga is derived from the Sanskrit word Svdka (one’s 
own). The word Soyard seems to be derived from the word Svasuraka}^ 


13. I am indebted to Dr. S. M. Katbe for this suggestion. 
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(belonging to the father-in-law). We have seen that the word Svahtra becomes 
Sahura in many northern languages. Sahura-d becomes Saura^d and Soyard 
in Marathi. In the Marathi expression Sage-Soyare we have again the north¬ 
ern classification of kinship by blood and marriage. 

(4) Orissa 

Orissa, the easternmost region of the central zone presents ecologically 
a great contrast with the western region of that zone. Whereas Rajputana 
(especially the western part) presents to the eye a dry region, eternally 
suffering from scarcity of water with its bare granite hills fantastically 
weathered by the action of the sun and the sand-storms, Orissa is watered 
by some of the biggest rivers in India and has also some of the densest 
forests in India. The mountains are a little above three thousand feet in 
height and are much folded. They rise from the coast upto about 2000-2500 
feet and then there is an upland plateau over which smaller hills raise their 
heads, green in the north and rather bare in the south where the primitive 
tribes are doing intensive agriculture and sowing niger seeds almost to the 
tops of the hills. The many hills, the rapidly flowing and deep rivers and 
many smaller streams have cut up the hilly area into smaller regions and 
intercommunication between them is rather difficult. The western Orissa 
hinterland of hills and forests is joined to a fertile strip of coast-land where 
rice is grown. Rice is grown almost upto the western border of the province 
along the river valleys in the north by the Kulta, Binzal, Chasa, Khandayat 
and in the south by the Bhatra. Besides these agricultural castes almost 
all the primitive and semi-primitive tribes grow rice or cash crops like niger 
seed. In the whole of the jungle area there are well-organised periodic 
markets called ‘‘hats’’ where men and women of primitive tribes and agri¬ 
cultural castes come to sell the produce of their fields and forests and buy 
salt, oil, cloth, agricultural implements, etc. 

In Orissa people speaking languages belonging to three great families 
have come together and one finds them inextricably mixed so that no one 
part of this region can be marked off as belonging to one linguistic group. 
The language of each group has affected the others but the very mixed habi¬ 
tation makes it impossible to judge about the social organisation of each. 

The Gonds, Uraons and the Kondhs speak Dravidian languages and 
their kinship system can be best described along with that of the Dravidian- 
speaking people. 

The Munda, the Bondo and some of the Saora speaking Mundari 
languages and their kinship pattern is dealt with later in a separate chapter. 
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The remaining group speaking Uria show the same type of caste divi¬ 
sions as are found in the northern region with slightly different names. The 
Brahmins seem to be immigrants from Uttar Pradesh, Bihar and perhaps 
from Madhya Pradesh also. The marriage regulations are like those of the 
Brahmins of northern India. The Aranyaka Brahmins found mostly in the 
north-western parts of Orissa are supposed sometimes to allow the marriage of 
a man to his mother’s brother’s daughter but I found no actual case of such 
a marriage. 

Among other castes, e.g., the Karans, who are the same as the Kayas- 
thas of the north, cousin marriage is not allowed. 

Among the agricultural castes some allow cross-cousin marriage, while 
others do not. The coastal castes do not allow such a marriage especially 
in the region north of Lake Chilka. On the other hand most of the upland 
agricultural castes like the Binzal and the Kolta allow such marriages but 
they are by no means frequent. 

The Pana or the Dom is the most numerous of Orissa’s lowest castes. 
They have entered into a peculiar social relationship with the primitive among 
whom they live as neighbours. Besides their other duties they are the 
musicians and drummers of certain lower castes. They buy cattle in the dry 
season and drive it into the upland forests for pasturage and do quite a 
considerable trading in cattle. They know the primitive tribes much more 
intimately than any other people. Some anthropologists have depicted them 
as the exploiters of the primitives and the evil influence in their life. 
It is a wrong picture to draw of this despised people who live on the 
social borders of two communities. A more objective study is needed 
for the understanding of the role of these people in an area where so many 
separate ethnic elements live together. The coastal Pana themselves deny 
the practice of cross-cousin marriage, the highland Pana sometimes admitted 
the custom. It seems that such a marriage is sometimes allowed but not 
preferred. 

Junior levirate is found among all poorer classes. The Brahmins, 
Karans and Khandayats do not allow such practices, but a more detailed 
study of families and folk-literature might reveal the existence of the custom 
among some at least of the higher castes. 

Like all northern terminologies Uria has separate terms for different 
uncles and aunts. Their children are called brothers and sisters through 
\mcles and aimts. A distinction is made between husband’s elder and 
younger brother, the elder is called Dedsur and so equated to the father-in- 
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law and the younger is referred to by the usual term Diyor or Deur, In the 
same way distinction is made between the elder brother’s wife and the 
younger brother’s wife. A woman does not speak or show her face to the 
husband’s elder brother, while she can cut the most obscene jokes with the 
husband’s younger brother. A man can speak and joke with his elder 
brother’s wife but must not do so with the younger brother’s wife. Wife’s 
elder sister is called Ded-sdsu and one must not speak with her. One can 
joke with the younger sister Sdll and also marry her. 

The kinship terms are given in the Table. They are like Bengali kin¬ 
ship terms. The term Go is used sometimes as a term of address for husband 
or wife. In Bengali there is a similar term Ogo. Neither of these terms 
is of Sanskrit origin. In Marathi the word Go or Ago is used for calling 
the wife and the word Gho or Ghovd is used on the west-coast of Maha¬ 
rashtra for husband. Whether all these terms originate from one source I 
do not know.^^ 

To sum up, we find that in the central zone 

(1) Rajputana, Kathiawad and Gujarat is a region where only Sanskritic 
languages are spoken though there are some non-Sanskritic words in 
daily speech. The kinship pattern is predominantly northern, though 
a few customs have similarities with southern customs. Some groups 
practise one type of cross-cousin marriage as a permissive form of 
marriage, i.e., the marriage of a man to his mother’s brother’s daughter. 

The hypergamy and one type of cross-cousin marriage seem to be 
two aspects of one and the same social relationship arising out of amal¬ 
gamation of different ethnic elements through successive incursions and 
conquests. 

(2) Maharashtra is a region where the overwhelming majority of people 
speak a Sanskritic language. There are however semi-primitive people 
in the east who speak Dravidian languages (i.e., Gondi and Kolami). 
The Marathi language has also a considerable number of words of Dra¬ 
vidian origin in its vocabulary since the earliest times. The majority 
of castes and tribes practise one type of cross-cousin marriage. In 
central and northern Maharashtra there is a definite taboo on the other 
type of marriage, though it occurs in south Maharashtra. In north 


14. The word Croho is found in medieval Jain Prakrit literature and is used for 
a simple man, a farmer, and it is given as a DesI (non-Sanskrit) word in the Abhidhan- 
rajendra, the ArdhamagadhI dictionary. 

K. 22 
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Maharashtra junior levirate is allowed among many castes. In central 
and south Maharashtra it is not allowed. The Marathas, the most 
numerous of the Maharashtra castes, show a h3T)ergamous clan struc¬ 
ture. It is the region most affected by southern practices and its kin¬ 
ship behaviour, kinship terms, folk-songs and literature all show that 
it is a region of cultural borrowings and cultural synthesis. 

(3) More than one-fourth of the population of Orissa is tribal population. 
Languages belonging to three major linguistic families in India are 
spoken in this region but as the region is cut up by rivers, hills and 
forests there is not evolved such a homogenous mixed culture as in 
Maharashtra. Still all ethnic groups are affected by one another and 
copy each other’s practices. The Uriya speaking groups generally show 
a northern pattern though many agriculturists allow cross-cousin mar¬ 
riage of one tyi)e only. 

Thus the central zone, though differing in its various areas, has one 
thing in common, viz., that many of its castes practise one ts^e of cross-cousin 
marriage and have a definite taboo or aversion towards the other type of 
cross-cousin marriage. It forms in many ways a region of transition from 
the north to the south. 



APPENDIX 


The following free translation of stanzas is a selection from songs 
collected by Miss Balutai Saptarshi in Nagar district from women of different 
castes. These songlets are always in the form of a rhyming cuplet and are 
sung at the time of grinding cereals on a stone mill. Such a mill is even 
today a household article in all houses in Maharashtra. The cereal for every¬ 
day bread used to be hand-milled daily on this mill early in the morning 
between 5 and 6 a.m. The monotonous work of turning the mill is lightened 
by these songs. They are also sung on festival days when women gather 
in the evening to tell stories, sing songs and play games. Besides these there 
are bigger narrative songs too. 

1. Praised be the father’s stout heart. He has courage even to hand 
over his life and heart into the keeping of strangers. 

2. Father dear, please do not harp on how many daughters you have. 
Like a flock of sparrows they will all fly away and vanish. 

3. The father says ‘‘my daughter, I have given you to others but I 
cannot stand guarantee for your fortune”. 

[The first song is obviously ironical and tells of a father whose heart is not 
moved even when he gives his daughter to others. All fathers feel it a great 
burden if there are many daughters. The second song tells him that they 
will all go away after marriage and then his house will be empty. The 
third song is about the father who refuses to take any responsibility about 
a daughter’s happiness once she is married. The songs about the mother 
are innumerable and show a sentiment of deep love]. 

4. Washer-woman, when you wash my virtuous mother’s sari let the 
water be pure and clear as pure as my mother’s virtues. 

5. As the mouth waters when one puts a lump of sugar in it, so my 
mind gladdens at the word ‘mother’. 

6. The forest cannot be green unless it rains; neither can there be 
affection without mother. 

[The green colour is always symbolical of life and happiness. In Maharashtra 
a girl wears her first green sari when she reaches puberty, is married in a 
green sari, gets a green sari as a present when her son gets married and is 
clothed in a green sari after her death, if she dies before her husband. On 
the other hand, a widow must never wear green]. 
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7. One can pay back the father’s debt by making the holy pilgrimage 
of Banaras, but one can never hope to pay off the debt of gratitude 
to the mother. 

8. I turn the stone flour mill with the swiftness of a running deer; 
that is because my arms are strong with the mother’s milk I drank. 

9. I turn the huge mill as if it were a toy, the pots of water I carry 
on my head reach the heavens, the milk I drank at my mother’s 
breast gives me the strength to do this. 

[When women fetch water from the well, they carry it on their heads in 
pots placed one above another. The woman says she can carry so many 
pots on her head that the topmost reaches the sky]. 

10. Did any one notice the sweet fragrance of a jasmine (Jdl) ? The 
hefty kewada however has filled the whole street with its strong 
scent. 

[This songlet brings forth the difference between a girl and boy. Ml is the 
small white sweet-smelling jasmine. Kewada is a big thorny leaf of the type 
of sisal and has a very strong smell]. 

11. I am weaving from the strands of my life a cloth of affection. My 
sweet daughter, wrap it round your husband and son. 

12. The father and mother are strong and powerful and yet they can¬ 
not prevent the poor lowing cow being taken away by the butcher. 

[In this song the lowing cow is the little weeping bride being taken to her 
parents-in-law’s home]. 

13. Is it not surprising that the father of the bride gives his child and 
has to bow down to the feet of those to whom he gives the gift? 

14. The parents who reared and then gave away their daughter are 
treated like thiefs and the son-in-law stands in the street like a 
money-lender demanding his money. 

[The daughter cannot remain for long at the father’s house after marriage; 
the son-in-law comes and demands her back in an arrogant way as if her 
own parents had been thieving her from the rightful owner]. 

15. The son-in-law is like the petty cereal ‘Hulga’, you give him the 
daughter of your stomach and he pays back by talking haughtily. 

['Child of my stomach’ is a very usual phrase when talking about sons and 
daughters. ‘Hulga’ is a cereal which is not very nourishing, is very hard 
to cook and not very palatable]. 

[The following couplets are about brother and sister. After marriage 
a father almost never goes to visit his daughter — a mother never. A married 
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girl may come to visit her parents. The only person from the father’s house 
who can and does go to the sister is the brother. He is her champion with 
whom she can talk about her joys and sorrows. He brings her the annual 
brother’s gift but he too becomes a stranger when he marries and then 
under the influence of his wife either forgets or willfully neglects the sister]. 

16. Even more than a son I love my younger brother. He and I were 
constant companions in my childhood. 

17. We two sisters are like two wells of two villages. The fine strong 

brother is like the fine green corn-field in the middle. (The 
jowar-corn is fine, being watered by the wells — The brother 
thrives because of the love of his two sisters who are brides in 
neighbouring villages on either side). 

18. The brother was on the point of drinking water, he had drawn 
from the well; but he did not, when he heard that the sister was 
cruelly treated at the father-in-law’s house. 

19. God has given me enough in the husband’s house which is my 
kingdom; but brother dear, I still look forward to your annual 
present of a piece of cloth for my bodice. 

20. The price which my brother pays for the piece of cloth he presents 
to me for my choli (bodice) is as high as that for a sari. Those 
who have no brothers wonder at this extravagance. 

21. This beautiful black sari with red border and the end embroidered 
with the sacred name of Rama is the gift of my darling brother. 

22. My eyes are aching and red by staring at the street in expectation 
of his arrival. I cannot understand how my own mother’s son has 
become like a stranger to me. 

23. The rain comes in torrents and vanishes as suddenly. My brother 
too has forgotten me since the birth of his daughter. 

24. He gives a dozen excuses for not going to the village of his sister; 
but if he has to go to the daughter’s village he immediately takes 
away the bullocks from the plough. 

25. The brothers are mine own. What are the sisters-in-law (wives 
of brothers) to me? But I call them mine. Do we not string 
beads together with a precious amulet? 

26. The brother was buying for me a clioK-cloth (special cloth for 
bodice) for one rupee but his wife made him buy one which cost 
only half as much. 
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27. After the death of the parents the father’s house is lost to me. 
Now if I go on a visit my brother’s wife says please put up at the 
sarai on the outskirts of the town. (Sarai is a public building 
where travellers can live without paying anything). 

28. In this age the brother no longer cares for the sister. The choli- 
piece which should be a gift for me is in his pocket but he is 
enquiring about the house of the younger sister of his wife. 

[The relationship of a man to his wife’s younger sister has already been 
explained in the preceding chapter. The folk songs of the whole of the 
northern zone stop here. When the brothers and sisters are estranged they 
remain so for the whole life; but in Maharashtra the custom of the sister’s 
son marrying the brother’s daughter heals the breach. The haughty sister- 
in-law as the bride’s mother, puts her head on the husband’s sister’s feet 
and everything is again as sweet as before]. 

29. The gold-smith is busy night and day. I am bringing my brother’s 
daughter as my son’s wife and am getting lovely gold ornaments 
made for her. 

[In India gold ornaments are generally made to order]. 

30. Dear Aunt—father’s sister—^let us go to our parents house. The 
messenger who has come to take us away is my father who is 
your brother. 

31. The messenger for the one says we both should go. My darling 
brother entreats us to go with him to his house. 

The following are the songs about the relations by marriage. 

32. My mother-in-law is my own father’s sister, my father-in-law is a 
simple soul and my wise husband is their sweet son. 

33. The mother-in-law harasses me and the husband’s sister, who is 
but a guest of a day and a half helps in this harassment by conti¬ 
nuous incitement against me. 

34. Dear lady, do not harass the daughter-in-law. The son is like the 
magnolia in our garden and the daughter-in-law is like a sweet jas¬ 
mine brought from others and planted near the magnolia. 

35. Sweet daughter, bear the cruelty of your mother-in-law without 
murmur. In so doing you will be praised by all. 

36. I have two small boxes. One for the red kumkum, the other for 
bees-wax. My sweet little brother-in-law is a support to my married 
bliss. 
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[Kumkum is the auspicious red powder which every Maharashtra woman 
who is not a widow puts on her forehead in the form of a circular spot. Bees¬ 
wax is used as a base for this powder. Tlie chief thing is Kumkum, bees¬ 
wax is a help.] 

37. The sister-in-law—wife of my husband's younger brother—^has 
come with great reluctance and anger to put her head on my feet. 
But behind her stands my sweet brother-in-law always anxious 
to please me. 

[The relationship of a woman to her husband's younger brother has already 
been explained in the preceding chapter]. 

38. God Maruti, reduce my life so as to give a full hundred to my 
bangles—i.e., to my husband. 

[A married woman wears a certain type of bangles, which are broken as 
soon as the husband dies. The husband is spoken of in song and proverb as 
“my bangles”]. 

39. I gave my whole life for him and loved him with my heart. But 
what use was that? His heart is iron and his body is stone. 

40. I gave him all my devotion but he is like the stone which remains 
sunk in water without absorbing any moisture. 

41. My mind is disgusted at his constant abuse. It is like the Banana 
leaf which is torn in shreds by unceasing wind. 

Harassed by the mother-in-law and the husband's si.ster, despised and 
treated cruelly by the husband, at last a woman says: 

42. By some mistake God gave me the birth of a woman. Like a hired 
bullock which is hard driven by all, I am on the point of breaking. 

43. God Rama, I fall to yoiu* feet and fold my hands and pray to you, 
never again give me the birth of a woman. 

[There are happy songs too of a beloved wife and the envied mother of sons. 
Here only a very small sample of the current songs is given. Recently very 
valuable collections of these have been made by various men and women; 
of these the ‘Stri-jeevana’ by P. S. Sane is a collection from the West Coast. 
Another collection appeared in the Journal of the University of Bombay, 
Vol. X, 1941-42, under the caption “Maharashtra folk-songs on the grind-mill.” 
There are folk-songs published in other volumes of the same journal from 
other zones and regions of India]. 



CHAPTER V 


THE KINSHIP ORGANISATION OF THE SOUTHERN ZONE 

I. General 

The Southern Zone is here intended to cover those areas of southern 
and central India where the languages of the Dravidian family are spoken. 
For our purposes it is convenient to divide this Zone into 5 regions: 

1. Karnatak, where the Kanarese or Kannada language is spoken and 
whose people are called Kanarese or Kannadigas. Between Karnatak and 
Malabar is a small sub-region where the two languages Tulu and Kodagu are 
spoken, both of which, though distinct languages, are allied to Kannada.^ 

2. Andhra Desh or Telingana where the Andhra or Telugu language 
is spoken and whose people are called Andhras or Telugus. 

3. Tamilnad where the name of both the language and the people is 

Tamil. 

4. Kerala or Malabar where the language spoken is Malayalam and 
the people are known as Malayali. 

5. The region which extends north of Andhra Desh from the forests 
of the lower reaches of the Godavari river through Bastar and western Orissa 
into southern Bihar. This region is one of mixed languages and peoples. The 
predominant populations are tribal peoples, the most important among them 
being the Koya, Gond and Khond who speak Kui, the Kolam who speak 
Kolami and the Oraon who speak Kurukh. Besides these tribes, who speak 
Dravidian languages, there are various other tribes speaking Munda (Austro- 
Asiastic) languages such as the Bondo, Gadaba and Soara of Orissa; the Ho, 
Santal and Kharia of Bihar and Bengal. In addition to the tribal peoples, 
there are also Hindu populations who speak Aryan languages. This region 
is thus a contact region of peoples who speak languages belonging to three 
distinct language families. The family organization of the Dravidian-speak- 
ing peoples of this region reveals differing degrees of contact and assimilation 
with neighbouring elements. The terminology is greatly affected by Marathi, 
Uriya and Bihari, but in some cases preserves forms which help us to inter¬ 
pret the meaning of terms in other Dravidian areas. 


1. Tulu and Kodagu, though distinct languages, are gradually becoming assimi¬ 
lated into Kannada. However they preserve in their forms of speech some terms and 
usages of bygone days which have vanished from modern Kannada. 
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The Southern zone presents a very complicated pattern of kinship 
systems and family organisation. Though the patrilineal and patrilocal family 
is the dominant family type for the greater number of castes and communities, 
there are important sections of the population which are matrilineal and mat- 
rilocal and quite a number whose systems possess features of both types of 
organisations. As in the rest of India, most castes in this zone allow the prac¬ 
tice of polygyny and there are some who practise both polyandry and 

polygyny.2 

In Karnatak, Andhra Desh, Tamilnad and among certain important 
castes of Malabar the predominant form of family organisation is the patri¬ 
lineal and patrilocal joint family. The family is composed of similar categories 
of kin as in the north. The males are born and live all their lives in the house 
of their paternal kin, while their wives are brought in from other families 
and the girls born in the family are given away as brides into other families. 

In this zone among the western and southern people, in Malabar the 
Nayar, Tiyan, some Mohammedan Mopla and in the Kanara district the 
Bant, the family is matrilineal and matrilocal. The matrilineal joint family 
called Tharwad is made up of a woman, her brothei’s and sisters, her own and 
her sister’s sons and daughters and the sons and daughters of her daughters 
and her sister’s daughters. The following illustrative diagram shows the 
members of such a household: 
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The ancestress is a, her daughters are b and c, and sons 1 and 2, the 
children of b are daughters d and e and a son 3. The children of c are two 

2. The Asari (goldsmith) community of Travancoro in the Malayalam-speaking 
region are polyandrous and patrilineal. There are authentic records of polyandry among 
the matrilineal Nayar and the present day Toda of Nilgiri practise both polyandry and 
polygyny and have marriage and family organisation which show features of both matri¬ 
lineal and patrilineal organisation. 

K. 23 
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sons 4 and 5 and a daughter f. The children of d are a son 6 and daughters 
g and h, and the children of f are a son 7 and two daughters k and 1. 

The remarkable fact about this household is that no relations by mar¬ 
riage live in this house. The possible kinship of women to one another is that 
of a daughter, mother, sister, mother’s mother, mother’s sister and sister’s 
daughter while the males are related to the women as brothers, sons, daugh¬ 
ter’s sons and sisters’ sons. The relationship of the males to one another is 
brother, mother’s brother and sister’s son. 

The wife of every male member of the household is a member of 
another household where her mother, brothers, sisters and their and her 
children live. A male visits his wife occasionally and therefore in the house¬ 
hold described above, the husband of each married woman visits her occa¬ 
sionally. Thus no affinal relation lives in the family,2 while some blood-re¬ 
lations (children of the males) are excluded. The absence of companionship 
of father and children, husband and wife and the complete independence of 
the women as regards their livelihood from the earnings of their husbands, 
results in a family as different from the northern family as it is possible to 
imagine. 

The patrilineal family is like that of the north as regards its members 
and need not be described in detail at this stage. In spite of these diverse 
patterns of family organisation, there are certain institutions which are found 
among a majority of the people in the southern zone and which are not so 
widely distributed in the north. One such institution which seems to be 
almost universal in the southern Zone is the system of exogamous clans. These 
clans are exogamous divisions In an endogamous caste or tribe. There are 
patrilineal clans among patrilineal people and matrilineal clans among mat- 
rilineal people. The clan is called by different names in different linguistic 
regions, as also among different castes in the same region. It is called Bedagu 
or Bedaga or Bali among many Karnatak castes. The Kota of Nilgiris call 
their exogamous divisions ‘Keri’; the Kottai Vellal call them 'Kilai, the Koya 
call theirs Gatta , the Kuruba Gumpu . Some Telugu people have the word 
Inti-peru (house-name) for such divisions, which is like the Tamil word 
Vidu or Vitu (house) and Illamper or Malyalam Illom (anglicised form of 
Illam) or Tara (the name of the house) for such divisions. In Travancore 
the word Veli is also used. Besides these the Sanskrit word Gotra is used 
widely for these sub-divisions. (These and many other words used for clans 


3. For exceptions to this general principle, cf. the description of the Malabar 
family in the section devoted to Malabar. 
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will be found in “Castes and Tribes of Southern India”—Edgar Thurston, 
Government Press, Madras, 1909). 

The actual clan-namcs show a very wide range over the plant and the 
animal world and inanimate things and artefacts. There are thus clans which 
are called Ane (elephant), Avu (snake), Betta (cane), Hunashi or Chindhala 
(tamarind), Bangar or Chinna (gold), Belli (Silver), Macholi (axe), Bandi 
(cart), Hutta (ant-hill), Gundala (stone), Malli (jasmine) etc. These divi¬ 
sions occur among many castes widely separated from each other both geo¬ 
graphically and in social status.^ 

As regards the territories of these exogamous clans there is again a 
difference between these and the northern patri-families and Rajput clans. 
In the north it was found that there was no name to distinguish one patri- 
family from another. A man has no surname, nor a totem; he is “so and so”, 
the “son of so and so”, of “such and such a caste” and of “such and such a 
village”. The memory for genealogies, though very tenacious, does not go 
beyond a few generations of ancestors and descendants. A caste in a village 
is held to be of one patri-clan and so no marriage is allowed within a village. 
Not only one village but a group of villages are supposed to be settled by one 
patrilineage and so marriage among its members is prohibited. Also in Rajpu- 
tana certain territories arc in possession of one clan. In the south on 
the other hand, there does not seem to be this type of identity of a clan with 
one village or one territory. More than one inter-marrying clans may live in 
one village and practise inter-marriage for generations. It has been noted 
by Dr. Haimendorf that the Gonds, when migrating and founding new vill- 
ages, prefer to form a group of inter-marrying clans so as not to have to go 
far to seek spouses. The clan-organisation thus affects not only the marriage- 
practices in the south but also differentiates the village settlement of the south 
from that of the north.® In some parts of the south i.e. on the west coast, 
where rice and coconut culture and homestead economy prevail, there are 
no village communities comparable to those in the rest of India and there the 
marriage is based only on the principle of exogamy governing the lUoms or 
Veli. 


4. The Bali or Bedagu sometimes show totemistic practices connected with the 
Bali-S 3 rmbol but these practices are not found among all castes and where they do 
occur they vary in details from caste to caste and region to region. 

5. The Maratha clan organisation is sometimes on the northern pattern and 
sometimes on the southern pattern. I foimd in the Satara district in the village of 
Godavali that all the Maratha houses belonged to the Malusare clan only. There was 
no possibility of finding a spouse for a boy in the village. On the other hand there 
are innumerable villages where two clans of equal standing share the territoiy. Some¬ 
times they intermarry and sometimes there are bitter feuds. 
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A further analysis of how the clan actually functions is necessary to 
understand the relation between the clan and the family. In my investiga¬ 
tions I found no caste or sub-caste which was divided into only two exoga- 
mous intermarrying clans, A caste in the south is generally divided into a 
number of exogamous clans with names of animals, plants or objects. A per¬ 
son from one clan can seek a spouse from any other clan except liis own. 
Thus if there are five clans A, B, C, D, and E, a man from clan A can choose 
a bride belonging to the B, C, D, or E clans. This freedom of choice in most 
cases is however purely theoretical, inasmuch as investigation shows that in 
a given village a family belonging to clan A chooses its brides predominantly 
from B and C and that no marriage transaction may have been entered into 
with families of the clans D and E. A new marriage seems to be determined 
by the marriages which have taken place already. The first marriage creates 
obligations about giving or receiving daughters which restricts the choice in 
all subsequent marriage transactions. Tliese obligations are not the obliga¬ 
tions of the members of a clan but of a family. If a man of the family x be¬ 
longing to the clan A marries a woman of the family y belonging to the clan 
B it is necessary that in the next generation the family x must provide a 
daughter to the family y, or the family ,t must receive another daughter from 
the family y. In this context always the extended joint family is meant. If 
in the next generation for the lack of suitable partners the transaction is with¬ 
held, the obligation is carried over to the generation after that. The families 
or or y do not think that the obligation is met by marrying any unrelated girl 
from the opposite clan. This results in great resistance to giving daughters 
to or receiving daughters from a family or a clan with which no previous 
marriage transaction can be established. 

In a southern family the question of bringing a bride from a family of 
a new clan arises only after all the obhgations due to previous marriages have 



[The arrow denotes the giving of a daughter] 

been fulfilled. The new family wishing to give a daughter must first establish 
to the satisfaction of the ca:te elders that it had either given or received a 
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bride from the family in question, or that it has given or received a bride from 
a family which in turn has received or given a bride to the family in question. 
The family X has marriage transactions usually with Y and M. It had a few 
such transactions with T. The new family U also could show a few transac¬ 
tions with T and so could be accepted for such purposes by the family X. 
This elaborate precaution ensures that the new family belongs to the proper 
endogamous division and that it is a partner in the in-marrying smaller group 
to which one belongs. 

This illustration makes it clear that in a caste divided into exogamous 
clans, inter-clan marriages to cover all the clans never take place. Within an 
exogamous caste are thus formed smaller circles of endogamous units made 
up of a few families giving and receiving daughters in marriage. These 
smaller endogamous circles are not as absolutely endogamous as the caste or 
the sub-caste, but great dislike is shown by people to marry outside the 
smaller units. These smaller units, which we may call Curram or Curru 
(pronounced Chutram or Chutru) following Tamil usage, are not made up of 
exogamous clans but of a few families from some exogamous clans. The 
endogamous caste is thus divided further into smaller units which, for all 
practical purposes, are mutually exclusive. The full freedom theoretically 
bestowed for choosing a spouse from a clan other than one’s own is thus never 

Clan A 



realised. The above diagrammatical representation of the Caste Z will 
make this clear. 
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In the caste Z there are five exogamous clans A, B, C, D and E, each 
clan consists of five families x, a'] .... x.^; y, //i .... y.\ \ M, Mi .... Mr, T, 
Ti .... Ti and U, U, .... U.i. 

'^‘ij y, y], U 2 aie families which form a daughter-exchanging 

unit No. 1 . 

M;;, M.j and T-j and T 4 form another such unit No. 2. 

U, Ui, Uo and T, Ti, To form the third such unit. There may be others 

also. 


Under certain circumstances the choice is re.stricted even to one family, 
so that we find that for generations marriages have taken place among two 
familie.i only. 

When such transactions occur, there is a very large number of reci¬ 
procal kinships. The existence of such relationships and of terms indicating 
them is not due simply to a dichotomous division of a whole caste into two 
exogamous clans and theoretical comsiderntions about possible mates, but to 
the actual fact of marriage transactions between two families. The relation¬ 
ships are not just Theoretically’ reciprocal but are actually so. 

This raises certain considerations about the relation between clans and 
families, as to whether clans are not enlarged families as in the case in north¬ 
ern India. It is clear that a certain type of reciprocal terminology can arise 
in a multi-clan society because two families prefer exchanging daughters and 
that moities as defined by W. H. R. Rivers need not be present. Though 
important for an understanding of the formation of human societies this con¬ 
sideration has no direct bearing on the theme of kinship organisation as des¬ 
cribed in the present work and may be left for future discussion.® 

The types of marriages allowed in South India conform to the rule of 
clan exogamy. There is only one exception and that is that there is a general 
prejudice against the marriage of the children of two sisters i.e., of maternal 
parallel cousins. This taboo is not observed in certain castes (Komati of 
Telangana or Andhra and the Kuruba of some parts of Andhra and Karnatak), 
who allow such a marriage if the maternal parallel cousins belong to different 
Balis. In South India a man can and does sometimes marry his wife’s younger 
sister, two sisters sometimes marry two brothers and this possibility may have 
resulted in the prejudice against the marriage of maternal parallel cousins. 


6. On this view the family, primary’ or ‘extended’, becomes the fundamental 
social unit and ‘clan’ a secondary and a derivative formation. 
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If two sisters are married into one family, their children will belong to the 
same paternal clan, and so marriage is prohibited. If two girls marry into 
different families they create different marriage obligations which do not 
touch the families into which they marry. Thus if two sisters A and B of 
the family X marry respectively M of family Y and N of family Z the family 
Y enters into an obligation towards X, and the family Z also independently 
into an obligation to the family X, while no such obligation exists between 
the family Y and the family Z. We may say that though the families Y and 
Z can enter into a marriage bond on the principles of clan exogamy, there is 
no obligation to do so. 

Family Z Family X Family Y 

i__ _ I _ I 

■ I I I".I “ “1 r 

A X O A A O X A 



Z Children Y Children 

The families Z and Y, because they have received brides from the 
family X are in duty bound to give brides in return or receive again brides 
from X. They each have definite marriage obligations with reference to the 
family X. They have however no such obligation towards each other. 

That one marriage leads to other necessary alliances can be seen from 
the type of preferential mating in the south. 

1. In a large number of castes the first preference is given by a man 
choosing his elder sister’s daughter as a bride. There are innumerable in¬ 
stances of such marriages. A man’s elder sister is given in marriage to a 
family which is led into an obligation to give the daughter of the marriage 
back to the family from which they had originally received the bride. The 
following genealogy makes this clear. 

A Basavanappa Hallur X O Gangavva 


A Shankar Karmudi X O Lingavva 

_I 

O Parvati X A Asryappa 

The Hallur family had given their elder daughter Lingawa to a man 
(Shankar) from the Karmudi family. The daughter of Lingavva is Parvati 
Karmudi, who has married Ayyapa the younger brother of her own mother. 
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The Karmudi family have thus made a return of a bride to the Hallur 
family. 

Bhimrao Jamkhindi 


A Sirikeri X O Kamalabai 

I I 

1 

O Tulsi X A Gundu 

In the Brahmin family shown above, Bhimrao Jamkhindi had, among 
other children, a daughter Kamalabai, who was given in marriage to a man 
of the Sirikeri family and her daughter Tulsi is now married to her mother’s 
younger brother Gundu of the Jamkhindi family. 

The right or obligation of a man to marry his elder sister’s daughter 
is felt very keenly and I have one case in which a man (Lingayat) had to 
marry the daughters of both of his elder sisters. 


A Todamannavar 



O I X A Channamallappa X O II 


Both the wives (who were daughters of his two elder sisters) died 
and the man is now married to a woman who was not related to him pre¬ 
viously. 

Among non-Brahmin castes (Hindu as well as Lingayat) there is a 
taboo against a man’s marriage with the younger sister’s daughter. I have 
not come across such a marriage. Among Brahmins, however, though in the 
majority of cases the marriage is with the elder sister’s daughter, a few cases 
of marriage with the younger sister’s daughter have also come to my notice. 
The marriage of a woman to her maternal uncle i.e. of a man to his sister’s 
daughter is taboo among all matrilineal communities of the south which I 
have examined. They abhor even the thought of such a union. 

2. Among the preferred marriages a man’s marriage with his father’s 
sister’s daughter (i.e., a woman marrying her mother’s brother’s son) comes 
next among a very large number of castes. 
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The following genealogy illustrates this type of marriage as also the 
maternal uncle-niece marriage already described. 

A Hemadrappa X O Parvatiavva 
(Kurle) 

I_ 

_:: __:i 

A Shankarappa O Nagavva X A Ullappa (T( 


A Yeddappa X O Kallavva 

I ! 


O Girija X A Shankarappa 

Shankarappa Kurle’s sister Nagavva is given in marriage to Ullappa 
of the Totagi family. Shankarapi>a’s son Yeddappa married Kallawa the 
elder daughter of his father’s sister Nagavva. Girija, the daughter of KaUavva 
is now given in marriage back into the Totagi family to Shankarappa who is 
the younger brother of Kallavva, the mother of Girija. 

In the examples given above there is the principle of return. The 
family which gives a daughter expects one in return. This return is however 
effected in the next generation as in the case when a man marries his father’s 
sister’s daughter. In the case of the maternal uncle—niece marriage, the 

Lingayat Family A 
A Basavappa X O Rudravva 

I _I 

^ _L.'_ 

A Virabhadrappa X O Singavva O Parvatiavva X A Garudappa 


O Basavva X A Gangappa 


A Baby boy S 

(no official name yet) 


K. 24 


A Basappa X O Gaurawa 
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girl to be returned belongs to a generation lower than the man to whom she 
is given in marriage. 

There are a number of cases of exchange of daughters in the same 
generation. These are however not as numerous as the other two types of 
marriages illustrated above. The genealogies of a Lingayat family 
A (p. 189) and a Brahmin family B (below) illustrate such marriages. 

In the first genealogy, Virabhadrappa and Parvatiavva are brother 
and sister. Virabhadrappa’s son Basappa is married to Gauravva the 
daughter of Parvattiavva, and Parvatiavva’s son Gangappa is married to 
Basavva the daughter of Virabhadrappa. There is thus an exchange marriage 
between the children of a brother and a sister. Out of such a marriage arises 
a number of reciprocal relationships and the coalescing of different t57pes of 
kin into one. 

Parvatiavva is the father’s sister of Basappa and Basawa. She is also 
the mother-in-law (wife’s mother of Basappa and husband’s mother of Basav¬ 
va) of them both. Virabhadrappa is the maternal uncle as well as father-in- 
law of Gangappa and Gauravva. Basavva and Gauravva are both each 
other’s husband’s sister and brother’s wife. Basappa and Gangappa are both 
each other’s sister’s husband and wife’s brother. For the infant son S 
of Gangappa, Gauravva is both the father’s sister, as well as the maternal 
uncle’s wife, and Basappa is both mother’s brother as also the father’s sister’s 
husband. Gauravva and Basappa would in addition also become his parents- 
in-law if he marries a daughter of theirs, which is very likely. 

Brahmin Family B*^ 

A Keshava 


A Raghava X O Savitri O Rama X A Krishna 


O Vasanti X A Ramanna 


A Sadashiva X O Kanta 

The example B is taken from a family of Chitrapur Saraswats. These 
people are bilingual. They speak Konkani (an Indo-European language) 

7. Bulletin of the Deccan College Research Institute, Poona, Vol, 2 page 17, 
(1940-41). 
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and Tulu or Kannada and though they are northern immigrants in the Dravi- 
dian regions, follow the practices of marriage of the Dravidian people. In this 
example also the brother and sister Raghava and Rama have exchanged their 
daughters. 

3. The third type of preferential mating is that of a man with his mater¬ 
nal uncle’s (mother’s brother’s) daughter. There are some castes like the 
Havig Brahmins of Karnatak, the Kallar of Tamilnad, some types of Reddi 
in Andhra (Telingana) and many others who allow only this type of cross¬ 
cousin marriage. My first enquiries in Telingana and Karnatak show that this 
practice is followed sometimes by one part of a caste, while another follows 
the other type of cross-cousin marriage. I met a few castes to whom the 

question “does a boy marry his Atte’s (father’s sister’s) daughter or his 

Mama’s (Mother’s brother’s) daughter? ” was quite meaningless. They 
countered by saying that the question was meaningless, as the Atte’s daughter 
was also the M^a’s daughter. Further investigation showed that these 
people had practised marriages by exchange of daughters of the kind illus¬ 
trated in the genealogies of the Families A and B shown above and 
so the Atte (father’s sister) was also the Mama’s (mother’s bro¬ 
ther’s) wife (i.e., the father’s sister had married the mother’s bro¬ 
ther) and so the question was meaningless. In the case of others 

who practised only one type of cross-cousin marriage, which as we 

saw is prevalent in the central zone, there are generally claims of social 
superiority, or inter-caste hypergamy. The Reddis claim to be Kshatriyas. 
The Kallars, though a poverty-ridden people, also claim to be some kind of 
Kshatriyas. Reddis and Kallars also have an hypergamous division of society, 
but it is not as formalised as that among the Marathas or Rajputs. Among 
the castes which allow, or rather make it obligatory for, a man to marry his 
mother’s brother’s daughter and forbid marriage with the father’s sister’s 
daughter, there are some proverbs or sayings which express these sentiments. 
The Havigs and some other Brahmins use an expression which is identical 
with that used in the Maratha country.® "'Balli tiragu hyada” means “a vine 
must not return”. The vine or creeper is the girl given in marriage to a 
family and her daughter must not return back to her father’s family as a bride. 
Such a transaction is supposed to bring ill-luck and if such a marriage does 
take place, some expiatory ritual is performed. The Kallars say “Kodutt- 
avan ko^u e^uttavan edu” — the givers should give, the receivers should 
receive.® Those who have given a daughter to a particular family must con- 


8. See Chapter on The Central Zone. 

9. Eastern Anthropologist, Vol. IV, No. I, Sept.-Nov. 1950-51. 
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tinue to do so ever afterwards; those who have received one from a particular 
family must always go on receiving from that family. The following genea¬ 
logy is an illustration of this type of transaction occurring for three generations. 


A Jamkhindi A Kulkarni 

I r-... ' . 

A Raghavendra X O Vyankubai A Vasudeva 

L I I 

J J ■ ■ ■■ “ I 

I A Tamma 

A Shesha X O Gangabai 1 

' — 1 “--' ... 

A Shankar X O Uma 


For three generations the family of Kulkarni have given their daugh¬ 
ters to the Jamkhindi family. There is a movement of daughters in one direc¬ 
tion only. 

Besides all these marriages (which are preferred types), there are also 
quite a number of marriages outside the group of close kin. These happen 
if there is no suitable mate in one’s own kin-group, i.e. if any of the preferred 
types described above are not possible. Among younger people, especially 
of the educated classes, there is a tendency to seek advantageous marriages 
outside the kin-group. This tendency causes sometimes great sorrow and 
frustration. Cross-cousin marriage and especially the uncle-niece marriage 
is beginning to be considered as outmoded and a thing to be ashamed of 
among those groups who have come in contact with the northern Indians and 
the English-speaking people. The proposed unified civil code for all India 
contemplated the immediate abolition of the custom of uncle-niece marriage 
and an eventual abolition of the cousin marriage so prevalent in South India. 
None of the reasons advanced for this arbitrary judgement was worth serious 
consideration. In spite of this latest attempt on the part of the north to im¬ 
pose its social mores on the south, all types of marriages described above 
are so frequent that in my investigations I came across hardly a single large 
family where either the one or the other type of marriage had not taken 
place. In the south there is a definite bias for marriage within a very small 
kin group, just outside of the immediate primary family. The only rule for 
southern marriages is clan-exogamy and no type of marriage discussed 
above infringes this rule. There are however certain types which, though 
conforming to the principle of clan-exogamy, are not allowed and where the 
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prohibition seems to be based on some other considerations. The following 
are illustrations of such taboos. 

1. A man can marry his elder sister’s daughter but is not allowed 
(except among Brahmins) to marry his younger sister’s daughter. 

2. Though widow-remarriage is practised among almost all castes 
(except Brahmins), a widow is not allowed to marry either the elder or the 
younger brother (real or classificatory) of her husband. In regions where 
the Dravidian-speaking population has come in contact with the northern 
population the taboo is not observed and the marriage of a widow to her hus¬ 
band’s younger brother is allowed, but elsewhere, especially in the southern 
areas namely, Tamilnad, Andhra, Karnatak and Kerala this taboo is general. 

3. There seems to be a general taboo against the marriage of a man 
with his mother’s sister’s daughter even if she belongs to a clan different 
from his own, though some informants averred that such a marriage can 
take place if the Ballis of the cousins are different.^^ 

4. The complicated kinships arising in a family owing to maternal- 
uncle—niece marriage and cross-cousin marriage, sometimes result in two 





1 

O Gauramma 

1 

n 

O Bliav 


O Ningavva X A Dyavappa 


O Iravva A Bharmappa 


A' 


A Bhimappa 


O Ambavva- 


10. Among the Gonds of Mahakosal area and in the Marathi-speaking area, cases 
of junior levirate and love songs purporting to be between a woman and her husband’s 
younger brother are recorded. In the Andhra area of Adilabad the Gonds deny the 
existence of such practices. (Personal communication by Prof. C. von Purer Haimen- 
DORP about Adilabad). 

11. On page 260 in the article on Raddis, Enthoven remarks that among these 
people children of two sisters can marry if their ‘Bedagus’ are different, though gene¬ 
rally such a marriage is not allowed. This shows that the taboo is not very strict. 
Castes and Tribes of Bombay, Vol. Ill, R. E. Enthoven, Bombay 1922, Government Press. 
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people being related to each other in more ways than one. There may be 
one relationship where a marriage would be ordinarily forbidden, while from 
another angle the relationship may be one in which a marriage usually does 
take place. I have not been able to get any rule for definite guidance in 
such cases. People seem to act according to convenience and the circum¬ 
stances of a family in such cases. One such case is illustrated in the genea¬ 
logy reproduced above. 

Bhimappa and Ambavva are the children of the woman Ningavva who 
is the daughter of Gauramma. Iravva and Bharmappa are the children of the 
woman Bhavaniamma who is the sister of Gauramma and are therefore mater¬ 
nal parallel cousins of Ningava. Iravva is the maternal aunt of Bhimappa 
and Ambavva. 

In this genealogy the question put to my informants was about the 
possibility of the marriages of Bharmappa with Ambavva and of Bhimappa 
with Iravva. 

Everybody agreed that Bharmappa could marry Ambavva because from 
aU possible relationships there was none which barred marriage. Thus 
Bharmappa is the son of Bhavaniamma, the sister of Dyavappa, who is the 
father of Ambavva. Bharmappa marries his mother^s brother’s daughter or, 
if we put it the other way, Ambavva marries her father’s sister’s son and it 
is the usual type of marriage. From another angle Bhavaniamma is the aunt 
of Ningavva who is Ambavva’s mother. Bhavaniamma is therefore grand¬ 
mother to Ambavva. Bhavaniamma’s son Bharmappa is a parallel cousin of 
Ambavva’s mother and is therefore her ''maternal-uncle”. This marriage is 
also an orthodox type of marriage and so all agreed that whether one con¬ 
siders the relationship from the father’s side or the mother’s side the marriage 
would take place. I may also state that I have come across such a marriage 
in my investigation in Kamatak. 

As regards the second of the marriages referred to above there was a 
very sharp difference of opinion. A few said that such a marriage could be 
allowed as Bhimappa and Iravva were cross-cousins; others said that Iravva 
was a parallel cousin of Ningavva and hence the maternal aunt of Bhimappa 
and so such a marriage could not take place. The overwhelming majority of 
people I asked were of opinion that such a marriage could not take place. 
I may also state that I have not come across such a marriage in my exten¬ 
sive tours. 

The sentiments underlying these taboos can be understood only after 
a further analysis of the structure of kinship in the South. 
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As against these taboos one more form of marriage allowed and prac¬ 
tised in the North and also allowed among the Dravidians is the marriage 
of a man with his wife’s younger sister. There are a number of instances of 
such a marriage at the present date. This type of marriage has always been 
practised in the South, the best known example of such a marriage is that 
of king Vijayaditya of Badami (8th century a.d.). His chief queen was 
called as usual the Pattamahadevi^^ and his second queen, who was the 
younger sister of the above, was given the grandiloquent but empty title of 
Trailokyamahadevi (the queen of the three worlds). 

In Malabar I saw a case of a man living with the younger sister of his 
wife and was told by him that after the death of his wife, her younger sister 
came to him to look after him and the children. At the time of my visit 
the children of the first wife were grown up, while those of her sister were 
quite small, one an infant in arms. Apparently it was not felt necessary by 
the man or his younger sister-in-law or the community that a formal mar¬ 
riage was necessary in this case. Such casual relationship is very rare but 
it shows that the marriage of a man to two sisters either simultaneously or 
one after another is considered quite the proper thing. 

It thus appears that sorrorate is allowed by both the Northern and 
Southern usages. Among both people there is a taboo against a man’s mar¬ 
riage with his wife’s elder sister. 

We now turn to a consideration of the kinship organisation in the 
Southern Zone. 


Kinship Terminology in the Tamil Language 

A bare narration of the usages as regards marriage is not enough to 
give a complete idea of kinship organisation. One can give it only by giving 
examples from actual records as was done in the case of the Sanskrit speak¬ 
ing people. We saw that the northern literature fully reveals the function¬ 
ing of the kin and gives expression to sentiments, stresses and strains inhe¬ 
rent in a particular structure. It was not possible for me to undertake a 
similar task for the Dravidian area, as I am not familiar with the languages. 
Secondly the literature of the South is imitative to a great extent. The 
best known poets sing the stories of Ramayana and Mahabharata which 


12. Pattamahadevi means the great (maha) queen (devi) who has the chaplet 
of office (Patta). The coronation ceremony is called Abhisheka, which is generally a 
ceremony for the king and queen, whence the chief queen is called Pattabhishikta. I 
found among the Koyas (a jimgle tribe) of Malkangiri that the wife of the headman 
had the right to wear a brass strip (the Patta) round her head, a replica of the gold 
Patta of greater queens. 
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reflect the family structure and the sentiments of the Northern people. Some 
of the original stories like the story of ‘Cilappatikaram’ do not give much 
material on family organisation. I have no doubt that there is still a vast 
amount of literature in the shape of folk-stories, dramas, songs and proverbs 
which will amply reward a study from this point of view, but it is not pos¬ 
sible for me to undertake it. 

The little material I could gather is given below in connection with 
the discussion of the kinship terminology in the Tamil language which is 
given here as the type representing the Southern terminology. 

Tamil kinship terminology cannot be said to be the source for the 
terms found in the other Dravidian languages in the sense that Sanskrit ter¬ 
minology is the source of the modern North Indian kinship terms. The exact 
relationship of the Southern languages to each other is not yet fuUy traced, 
but I have chosen the Tamil terms because their meaning could be fixed by 
referring to literature which is older than the literature of the other Dravi¬ 
dian languages. A number of words in the other languages are found in 
Tamil and it gives the forms of words which may be more purely Dravidian. 

The terms given above were gathered by personal enquiry among 
Tamil-speaking people of various castes. Then they were checked by the 
help of the Tamil Lexicon and lastly an attempt was made to get at their 
exact use in Tamil literature. I have to confess however, that the last effort 
could be but very meagre in view of my very scanty acquaintance with the 
language. (The Table also contains terms in the other three major languages 
of this Zone). 

The first thing that one notices about the kinship terms in Tamil is 
the very large number of terms used for some relations. A number of these 
terms seem to be borrowed and completely integrated into Tamil. Not only 
kinship terms but other words are borrowed from other languages very 
freely by Tamil and so it is a language which possesses a surprising multipli¬ 
city of synonyms which has made the language very rich, though sometimes 
difficult to interpret. In its earliest literature Tamil uses Sanskritic terms, 
not as foreign loan words but as its own vocabulary with complete ease and 
freedom. Early Tamil poets were equally at home in Sanskrit and Tamil 
and Sanskrit nouns and verbs are Tamilised not only in their formal gram¬ 
matical aspect but also in their meaning and in their functional aspect. This 
will become clear in some cases as regards the kinship terms discussed above. 

In the list given above it was found necessary to drop terms which are 
used for different kin in literature but which are not kinship terms as such.^^ 

13. I hope to write extensively on those at some later date but a full discussion of 
the terms and their meaning is not necessary for the present purpose. 
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Such terms are, for example, An-^pillai (male-child) used for son as well as 
husband; Irai (an elder, the master) used for elder brother and husband; 
Tiinaivan (protector) also used for brother and husband. They are of great 
use in studying the kinship pattern and the feelings attached to a particular 
type of kin, but the number of such terms and expressions is so great and 
entails such a detailed study of Tamil literature that it had to be set aside 
for the present. The terms discussed below are pure kinship terms of refe¬ 
rence and sometimes of address and wherever possible their usage is illust¬ 
rated from Tamil literature. 

A number of terms are used for father. They can be arranged in the 
following groups: 

(1) Tantai, Tantay, Entai, Muntai 

(2) Ai, Aiyan 

(3) Appa, Appan, Appu, Takappan 

(4) Annan, Anm 

(5) Attan and Accan 

(6) Amman 

The word Tantai is found in one form or other in most of the Dravi- 
dian languages. It seems however to be made up of at least two words, a 
pronominal prefix tan (‘self’ or mine) and the word Tai. This is borne out 
by such terms as Entai (en = our -f- Tai) and Muntai {Mun :==: first -f- Tai) 
found in literature. 

In Tiruvacakam we find two words Tantai and Tantay used for father, 
Tai and Tdy appear to be two ways of pronouncing and of writing a word 
which means father. In Prakrit also we have the word Taya derived from 
Sanskrit Tata (father). The Tamil word may be borrowed from Prakrit. 
This seems very likely when we find that the word Tdyi is used for ‘mother’. 
Tdyi is the usual feminine form of the word Tdta and though it is not found 
in Prakrit it may well have been coined in Tamil. We have already seen 
that in Hindi we have similarly derived words from Tdy or Tda. The Hindi 
words being Tdu and Tdi (father’s elder brother and his wife). Tantai is 
thus a word made up of tan + tai and means “my father”. 

Another possibility is that the word Tantai is made up of two prono¬ 
minal prefixes plus a noun, tan -f- ta -j- Ai. The word Ai alone is used for 
father, Ta + Ai has an analogy in another word Takka (Ta + Akka) 

14. “Itai maru tu traiyum entai" Tiruvacagam, 4.149 G. U. Pope, Oxford Clarendon 
Press, 1900. 
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where instead of the usual tan prefix we have merely a Thus Ta -\-Ai 

gives us the word Tai and thinking that the whole word was a noun, people, 
gave it another prefix. This possibility seems remote because there are in¬ 
numerable forms like Tantai, Nuntaij Muntai, Entdy^ Puntai which 
all have Tai as the noun to which are prefixed Tan, Mun, Pun and other 
pronominal and adverbial prefixes. The very fixed meaning of the word 
Tantai (father) shows that the word is derived from Prakrit Tdy (father). 

The words Ai, Aiyan have a more general application and are used for 
any elderly relation or an unrelated but respected person. It seems to be 
derived from the Sanskrit word Arya through its Pali form Ayya or Ayyaka. 
We have seen that the Sanskrit word Arya has a very wide use and the same 
wide application is found for the words Ai and Aiyan in Tamil. Tam-aiyan^^ 
is found in Tiruvacagam and also Aiyan^^ and may mean father though the 
translator translates Tamaiyan as elder brother—‘Tannutai kelvan makan 
takappan tamaiyan”—“her husband, son, father and elder brother.” As all 
male relatives are mentioned, this translation seems to be quite correct. In 
Cilappatikkaram also the word Tamaiyan occurs and is translated as ‘elder 
brother’.i’^ Aiyan is found in plural form as an honorific title attached to 
Brahmin names in Tamilnad (as for example Sadasiva Aiyar, Ananthakri- 
shna Aiyar). In Tiruvacagam the god Shiva is called the god of Aiyars.^® 

It may be noted that a particular Brahmin sect exists still which calls 
itself Brhaccarana Malayanala Brahmins, and they apply Aiyar as a suffix to 
their names and are worshippers of Siva. 

Ai or Aiyar thus also seem to be borrowed from Sanskrit Arya and 
have retained the original connotation and application of the word. 

The third group of words are Appd, Appan, Appu and Takappan. 
Takappan is made up from fa tarn) + Appan and is found in literature 
and also in speech, (cf. footnote 15). At the present day Appan, Appd and 
Appu are used almost universally in Karnatak as kinship terms and also as 
honorific suffixes to the names of men of all castes (Hariappa, Ningappa etc.). 
In Tamil literature it is used for father.^® The word Anna is used at present 

15. Tiruvacagam, 9.51. 

16. Ihid. The whole of the hymn IV may bo read for the various forms discussed 

here. 

17. The songs sung on the sea-coast, VII, 17. 

18. Hymn 9. 

19. Tiruvacagam, 4.161. Ataintavarakkurunum ‘Appa* porri. 


K. 26 
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generally for the elder brother, but it is used in literature for father or lord.^ 
In Tulu Amie means mother’s brother (Tulu dictionary), The words Attan^^ 
and Accan^ (Achchan) are also used for father. The word Attan is not in 
use in spoken Tamil now. The word Accan is used in the districts bordering 
Malabar and is the usual word for father in modern Malabar in the Mala- 
yalam language. It also means ‘'the great man.” 

Ammmi is used for father in Tamil literature while addressing godP 
In modern times the word is but rarely used and it means mother’s brother. 
The word is used in this sense in Malabar. 

Except Tantai all the words i.e., Anna, Attd, Appd, Ayya, Accan and 
Amman seem to be used for any elderly or powerful or respected person and 
only gradually seem to have acquired their present fairly definite connota¬ 
tion. Even now the connotation is not as definite as e.g. for the word Pita in 
Sanskrit. In Kambaramayana^^ we have the following line “Ammaiyay Ap- 
paiyay Attane”. An alternative reading gives the line as “Ammaiyay Attai- 
yay Appane”. It is an address by Sita to the monkey-hero Hanuman. She 
says “Oh Attan, you have become my Amma (mother) as well as my Appa 
(father?)” or in the alternative reading it would mean “Oh Appan! you 
have become my Amma (mother), as also my Attan (father) ”. Attan and 
Appan were terms which could be used for any respected stranger as also 
for father. The word Annan or Annul is also used for any person for whom 
respect is felt. Anmai means nearness or height and Anndmalai, the South¬ 
ern mountains, are supposed to get that name because of their height.^ 

The words for father’s father and mother’s father are the same. Tatta 
or Thattd and Patta, For the males above that generation the word is Kollu- 
Pdttan. 

Father’s brothers are referred to as Peri (great) -f appd (father) and 
Chitta (small) + appd (father) according as they are older or younger than 
the father. The word for father’s brother thus apx)ears to be the same as that 


20. Ibid., 4.149, 33.36, em Aniia porri. 

21. Ihid., 4.123. ‘Atta* porri! 

22. Ibid., 5.115 and 41.36. Accan An Pen. 

23. Tiruvacagam, refrain of hymn 25. Acaipatten kantay Ammane; it also occurs 
in Kambaramayanam and refers to Rama as the father of Brahmadeva Tenmalaron 
ammanumi Marichan 220 (the father of him who holds the honeyed lotus). 

24. Kambaramayanam Sundarakandam, p. 439 (Edited by Gopala Krishnamachar- 
YAR, Madras, 1939. 

25. Tiruvacagam. See notes on the word Annan, p. 3 of A Lexicon and Con¬ 
cordance at the end of the book. 
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for the father. The same words are used also for father’s father’s brother’s 
sons. The words for mother’s brother are Amman and Mama. We have 
already seen that the word Mdmaka is used in later Sanskrit and the modern 
word Mama used all over India is derived from the word Mdmaka, The word 
Mama or Mdmaka does not seem to be Indo-European in its origin. There is 
no way to know whether it is a Dravidian word. Both the Sanskritic and 
Dravidian people may have borrowed it from some third source or it may be 
an original Dravidian word. 

Ammdn is derived from the word Ammd and would thus mean the 
“man from the mother’s (house).” But we have already seen that this word 
is used also in the meaning of ‘sire or father’ in Hterature. The word Mama- 
mr which is the plural form of Mdman is used at present for father-in-law. 

The many words for mother are also best arranged in groups: (1) 
Tdyi^ Tdy, (2) Ayi, Aydl^ Ay, (3) Annai, Tammannai, (4) Ammd, Ammdl. 

Tdyi is the feminine of the word Tay discussed above. In Kannada 
the word Tdy or Tdyi is generally associated with Tande (Tamil Tantai), 
Tdy is only a shorter form of Tdyi.^ 

Ayi, Ay^ or Aydl are all derived from Sanskrit Arya. The suffix dl is 
used both for man and woman, it means a ruler or a person and may stand 
for both a man and a woman e.g. Annal a ruler, but sometimes it is used in 
such a way as to indicate a woman and then appears to be in opposition to 
the suffix dn. The word Ayi as we have already seen is used in Marathi and 
Uriya for mother and grandmother respectively. 

Annai and Tammannai are the same words except that the latter word 
has the prefix tarn which is found with so many kinship terms. Annai is used 
for mother,^ or elder sister.^ 

Ammd and Ammdl with many other variations are very common words 
used for the mother. The word Ammdl seems to be in opposition to the 
word Amman. Ammdn and Ammdl are thus words formed from a common 
word Ammd, One means father or mother’s brother so that dn seems to be 
used as a masculine suffix. The other word means mother and so the femi¬ 
nine suffix dl is used. Ammd thus seems to be a word which had no original 
definitely feminine connotation. Ammdn is male Ammd, Ammdl is female 

26. 'Entai Tay’, Tiruvachagam, 5.185, my father and mother, 

27. ‘Entai Ay’, Tiruvachagam, 5.185. 

28. **ATOeyum Pitavum munnari Tayvam” mother and father are our great gods. 

29. Tamil Lexicon, University of Madras, 1936. 
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Ammu. It would seem as if Ammd the most common word for mother had 
a more general meaning connoting ‘somebody respected^ The word Ammd 
is found in Kannada, Malayalam and Telugu today. It is used as a suffix to 
a woman’s name as Appa is used for a man’s name e.g. Laxmiamma, Parvati- 
amma etc. It everywhere means mother or woman. But to this rule there 
is one exception. In modern Tulu Amme means father and Appe means 
mother. In medieval Kannada also we find 'Amme' used for father in ex¬ 
pressions like “Ammana Gandhavaranam”—The father’s intoxicated ele¬ 
phant (the father’s favourite brave son).^® In modern Kannada we have a 
reminder of the ancient usage of the word Appe for mother in the lenn Ahhe 
for mother which I had recorded without understanding its significance.^' 

The word Patti is used for father’s mother and mother’s mother and 
KoUu-pdtti for great grandmother i.e. for father’s and mother’s grandmother. 

The word Perror is used for parents. Or is a plural suffix (male or 
female) meaning those two. Perrudal means ‘to give birth to’. Perror are 
the persons who have given birth to oneself. This word is descriptive and 
not like Sanskrit Pitaraii which is dual of Pitr — father. The word for 
father’s sister is Altai, The same word is used for the wife of mother’s bro¬ 
ther and for the mother-in-law. 

Mother’s sister is called Peri-animd (elder mother) or Chinnammd or 
simply Chitti (the little mother) according as the relative is older or younger 
than the mother of the speaker. The same terms are used for the wife of the 
father’s elder and younger brother. 

There is no term for brother. There are separate terms for an elder 
brother and a younger brother. The expression ‘Utapirappu '—‘born of the 
same parents’ is used sometimes for brothers and sisters together. Utapi- 
rantau is used in the same way for a brother but the word is not used fre¬ 
quently and is a descriptive word which I have never heard. Quite fre¬ 
quently one hears the expression Amvatammanderu (ATVTm and Tampi) used 
for brothers in Karnatak. 

The words for elder brother are AvmJd or Tammarynu and other words 
derived from these. We have already seen that this word is used for father 
also. 


30. Ranna’s Gadayuddha. Canto I, verse 10. This work was composed in the 
10th century A.D. 

31. Kinship terms and kinship usages of Elarnatak, Bulletin of the Deccan College 
Research Institute, Vol. X, part 1, p. 1. 
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The words for younger brother are Tampi and Empi, Tampi is the 
word used most at the present time. Empi is found in literature and shows 
that the word Tampi is made up of two words, a prefix Tam and a word Pi, 
just as Empi is made up of Em (my) and Pi. The word Pi is apparently a 
short form of the word Pin. We have also the following words in Tamil. 
'Tarpin' which is the same as Tampi, the prefix Tam becomes Tar and the 
word Pin is retained in full. Pin is used for younger brother. Then there 
are words like Pinnai, Pinnan, Pinnavan, Pinpirantan, all meaning younger 
brother and Pinnaval, PinpiraniM, which mean younger sister. The word 
Pin means either younger or “one who comes after’’. Pin-pirantm thus 
means “a male child born after oneself”. The word Pinnai is used for one’s 
own younger sister and for the mother’s younger sister in Tamil and for any 
small girl in Gondi. 

The words Arpm and Tampi are used for father’s brother’s sons and 
mother’s sister’s sons i.e. for parallel male cousins also. 

Many words are used for the sons of the father’s sister and mother’s 
brother. 

Attai-pillai means the child of Attai. 

Attdn is used for a son of the father’s sister or mother’s brother if he 
is older than the speaker. (In a personal communication I was told thcit 
Attan is also used for husband among some Tamil-speaking people). 

Maman-pillai or Md-pillai is mother’s brother’s child. AmmancA is also 
used. The word is also used for a younger sister’s husband. The words Mac- 
campi Maccdnpdr are used for the elder male cross-cousin or for the elder 
sister’s husband or for husband’s elder brother. 

Maccdn, Maccindn and Maccunan are used for a cross-cousin gene¬ 
rally but they are used sometimes for a younger cross-cousin. 

Maitv/aan or Nari’-maittunan (one’s Maittunan) is used for a male 
cross-cousin or for a sister’s husband or for wife’s brother. Murai-pillai or 
Murai’-rriapillai is also used for a cross-cousin. It can also be used for any 
person one can marry, 

Menariicham or Memrikkam denotes the relationship by marriage 
especially that between brothers-in-law. Maittunmai and Maccunamai also 
denote the same relationship. 

The words Maittunan, Maittunmai seem to be derived from the San¬ 
skrit word Mithuna ox Maithuna, 
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The word Maccunan may either be derived from Sanskrit Maithuna 
or it may be another form of Maccina, 

The words Maccinan, Maccanitdr etc. may be original Dravidian but 
they are not found in all Dravidian languages. There is a Tamil root Meccu- 
dal which means to appreciate.^^ There is a similar Kannada root Meccu 
meaning to appreciate. In a 13th century Marathi poem one finds the word 
Mechu meaning preference. Apparently the word is borrowed from Kan- 
nada.^3 If these words are to be traced to the root Meccvr then they all mean 
‘‘the preferred one” and can be used for the cross-cousin. In Kanhada “Meccu 
kcnidu liopu” means “to become enamoured of”. Some of the words which 
have the suffix an or which have an honorific plural form like Macoantar are 
terms of respect used for an elder cross-cousin or husband’s elder brother or 
elder sister’s husband. The words Maccdn^ Maccundn, Maccina seem to be 
late in Tamil literature. 

Two of my Tulu informants had given the words Arawate or Arawade 
for cross-cousins as also for nephews and nieces (children of the sibling of 
opposite sex). The words were not known to other Tulu-speaking people 
and I could not understand their meaning until I looked up in the Tulu dic¬ 
tionary of Manning. Arawatte or Aravade is given there as meaning a 
nephew (cross-nephew or son-in-law) and is said to be the same word as 
Alwade and Aliya (nephew in Kannada). There is no Tamil word corres¬ 
ponding to Aliya or Arawade as a kinship word though Alyan is given in 
the lexicon to mean “one who has great love”. There is a word Arvam 
which means love and which may be the equivalent of Kannada and Tulu 
Aliya or Arawate respectively. There is a word Uravan-muraiyar which 
means relations. We have seen that Mwrai-mJd’-pillai is a word for cross¬ 
cousin or a person whom one can marry, so Uravan-muraiyar may be a word 
meaning “relations by marriage”. Muraiyar has that meaning; what the 
meaning of Uravan is cannot be fixed from the context. 

There are thus a number of words and expressions used for cross¬ 
relationship and it would be worthwhile to study these words and the way 
they are used in literature to imderstand their exact significance in social 
relationship. 


32. Prof. C. R. Sankaran remarks that the root meccudal when used in speech 
denotes a certain amoimt of condescension as when a slightly superior person shows 
approbation for a person or an act. Towards younger relatives-in-law one may have 
such an attitude. 

33. Jnaneswari, Chapter 17, verse 64. 
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There are a number of words for elder and younger sister. The words 
for elder sister are (1) Attd^ Tattai, (2) Appattai, Appi and (3) Akhd, Ta- 
makk^, Tdkhd and Akhdl, 

Attd and Attai are words used for the father’s sister also. That the 
words may mean own elder sister is also seen from the word Attiinper which 
means sister’s husband or father’s sister’s husband. 

Attan means father. Attai or Attd is apparently a feminine form 
which is used either for own sister or for father’s sister but not for the 
mother as one would expect. 

In the same way Appi and Appattai are feminine forms of the word 
Appan, which as we have seen above means father. These words are used 
for the own elder sister. The word Appdyi is sometimes used for father’s 
mother. It is a compound word made up of Appd (father) + Ayi (mother) 
and is not merely a feminine form of the word Appd. 

The words Akkd, Akkdl and Tamakkd are most commonly used for 
the elder sister. Akkdl is made up of the word Akka + ^d means a 
person who is Akkd. Tamakkd has the usual Tamil prefix Tam before a kin¬ 
ship term. 

All words like Annan, Aiyan, Amman, Attan have feminine forms. 
One would expect a masculine form for the word Akkd, especially as we have 
a form Akkdl but there is none in Tamil as far as my scanty knowledge goes. 
There is, however, a word used by the Gonds which may be the masculine 
form of Akkd. The word is Akko or Ako and is translated by Grigson^^ as 
mother’s father. The same word was given to me by my Koya informants 
and is also found in the vocabulary given by G. G. Chenevix-Trench in his 
Grammar of the Gondi language. 

For younger sister the words are Tankai, Tankacci, Enkai and Tankdl. 

Tankai is a compound word made up of the usual prefix Tam and the 
word Kai. Enkai is also made of En (my) + Kai. Kai means a hand, a 
branch or an off-shoot. The word thus means somebody who is younger 
than me, who is a tender branch. Tankdl also means my little one. We shall 
find that some of the words used for younger brother and sister are also used 
for a son and a daughter. 

The same words as are used for elder and younger sister are also used 
for elder and younger parallel female cousins. 


34. Maria Gorids of Bastfir—1949 reissue, p. 309 (Oxford Univ. Press) 
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For female cross-cousins there are many words. For the elder cross¬ 
cousin the words are Attankdl or Attanhai (the daughter of Attai) and Am- 
mankdl or Ammanlodr (the daughter of Mama), Gdru or Kdru is a plural 
suffix applied to names to show respect. I found it in the Gondi term Ajikar 
used for the elder sister. The other words are Madani which seems to be a 
corrupt form of Maittini the feminine of Maittundn, Anni is feminine of 
AiriTm and means ‘the elder brother’s wife’ (who is also the elder female 
cross-cousin). For younger female cross-cousin the words are Maccini, Mait¬ 
tini, Kolunti or Koluntiydl {Kolunti dl). Maccini and Maittini are femi¬ 
nine forms of the masculine words Macchmn and Maittundn which are al¬ 
ready discussed above. 

Kolunti and Koluntiydl are feminine forms of the words Kolunar or 
Koluntan, While Kolunti and Koluntiydl are not found in older literature, 
Kolmial,^^ Kolunan^^ and Koluntan^'^ are found in the oldest Tamil literature. 
In all the older references Kolttnar, Kolunan and Koluntan mean husband. 
In a later reference Koluntan is used for husband’s younger brother and its 
feminine form is used in modern times for younger cross-cousin or husband’s 
younger sister or wife’s younger sister. In Tiruvachagam^^ the meaning of 
the word Kolumai is given as luxuriance, softness, tenderness. The meaning 
of the word Koluntu is given as tender shoot. Vdna kolumaniye (occuring 
in 6,104 and 105) is translated as the choice (fcolu), gem (mani) of heaven 
(vdna) . It would be better to translate it as ‘sweet’ gem. Kohi seems to be a 
term of endearment and could be used of husband and then for younger rela- 
tives-in-law. 

“Kompanarkellam kolunte'' occurs in Tirupavai, Hymn 17, and means 
“you who are ‘the tender shoot’ of all women, as graceful as a young bamboo” 
and is addressed to a young girl. 

The expression Mdmunmakal^e “Oh daughter of Mama” also occurs 
and means just a cross-cousin, though the context in which it occurs suits a 
younger cross-cousin with whom one may joke. 

The words for male and female cross-cousins are sometimes prefixed 
by pronouns meaning mine or ours; such words are for example Nanmaitunan 
Nanmaccini, etc. 

35. Pattu-pdttu, pp. 584 and 636 in Malai-patu-kntam edited byU. V. Swaminatha 
Aiyar, 3rd edition, Madras, 1931. 

36. Mani-mekalai, p. 244. Edited by U. V. Swaminatha Aiyar, 3rd edition, 

37. Nalayira-divyaprabandham by Alvars by Tontaratippotiyalvar in the song Tiru- 
malai, p. 200, edited by C. Krishnamachariar, Madras, 1930. 

38. Tiruvdcagam, p. 33, of the vocabularJ^ Edited by G. U. Pope, Oxford, 1900. 
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The words for own son and for brother’s son (man speaking) and 
sister’s son (woman speaking) i.e. for parallel nephew—are (1) Mahan, Ma- 
huvu, (2) Tan-mulai, Kdn-mulai, (3) Anpillai, (4) Pntalvan, Paiyan, Chiru^ 
van, (5) Pinnavan or pirankatai etc. Of these Mahan is the one most fre¬ 
quently used. 

Mahan or Makuvu with its feminine form Mahal = daughter and 
plural Mahkal meaning children are used oftenest. Makuvu means small 
and all these words can be translated by the expression ‘little one, male”, 
‘little one, female” and “little ones.” 

Mulai means a sprout. ^^Tan-mulaV^ is “our sprout,” and Kdn-mulai 
or Kdlmulai is “little sprout.” (Kdl — son, blossom, cf. Tankdl our son). 
An-pillai means male child. 

Putalvan is also a bud or a sprout. Paiyan and Chiruvan are used for 
a boy or a young man and are found in old Tamil literature. Pinnavan is the 
youngest son or brother Pirankatai also means the last born. 

The feminine forms of the above words are used for the daughter or 
for parallel niece. They are Makdlu Pen-pillai or merely Pen, Pennu, Ponn, 
Ponnu, Putalvi, Chirumi etc. 

The words for boy or girl which mean young man or young girl are 
also used for husband or wife. 

Son’s son and daughter and daughter’s son and daughter are called 
Perttan and Peyartti or Petti respectively. They mean “bearer of the name” 
as generally the name of grandfather and grandmother is given to them. The 
descendants below these are called Kolluperran and KoUupeyarttL 

For brother’s child (woman speaking) and sister’s child (man speak¬ 
ing) i.e. for cross-nephew and niece there are two words most frequently 
used. They are Maru-makan and Maru-makal, they are also found as Marw- 
TYvdn or Marukan for nephew and Maruki for niece. The words Arawade and 
Aliya have already been mentioned. Aliya is a Kannada word used for cross¬ 
nephew. All these words are also used for son and daughter-in-law. The 
word Maru is derived from a root maruvu which has two meanings, to be 
fragrant or to be joined. It thus seems to be akin to the word Manam deriv¬ 
ed from Manattal which also has the same two meanings. In Telugu the root 
is Maruvu and in Kannada Maduve both meaning to marry. Maru’^makan and 
Maru-makal would therefore mean son by marriage and daughter by mar¬ 
riage. The same words would be applied to cross-nephew and cross-niece 
because they would be one’s son- and daughter-in-law. Another word for 
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daughter-in-law is Nam (our) kai (little one). It is used in Cilappadikaram. 
It is the same word as for a younger sister or daughter. 

The terms for father’s sister’s husband, mother’s brother, husband’s 
father and wife’s father are the same. They are Attimper, Mama or Mama- 
Tvdr, Attimper (husband of Attai) is used mostly among Brahmins. Mama- 
nar, the honorific plural form is generally used for husband’s or wife’s father. 

Mother’s sister’s husband and father’s brother are called by the same 
terms i.e. Periyappd and Chittappa, The terms for Mother’s brother’s wife, 
father’s sister, husband’s mother and wife’s mother are the same. They are 
Attai, Mdmi, Am'trvdmi or Mdmiydr. The term Mdmi is feminine form of 
Mdmd. Mdmiydr, the plural form is used for mother-in-law.^® 

In literature a very large number of terms are used for husband. 
They are not all kinship terms and mean ‘the beloved’ (Anpan, Inpan^ etc.) 
or ‘the lord’ (Iraivan, Cdmi —Sanskrit Svamin—lean —Sanskrit Isan) . The 
words given below are used at present. It may be noted, however, that there 
is a sort of a taboo not only against the name of the husband but also against 
words meaning husband. A woman or a man makes use of complicated 
terms or a pronoun to indicate the spouse. Some of these expressions are 
given below. It should be understood further that there is no one word for 
husband indicating status or possession as the Sanskrit word Pati though in 
literature the idea is expressed in a few words here and there. 

Akamutaiyan and Attukkdrar mean the master or possessor (Utai^n) 
of the house (Akam and Attu ). Ai is the Sanskrit word Arya and is but rarely 
used. Arymlan means a person who is Annd i.e. master. MayAlan is the 
married man or bride-groom. Kan4an and Purusan mean ‘the man’. 
Kandan is the same as Kannada Ga^ndd. Attan means husband. It is not 
used frequently and seems to be a masculine form of the word Attai. The 
words Kolunan and Koluntan have already been discussed. 

The terms for husband’s elder brother and elder sister’s husband are 
the same. They are Attan or Attimper. The words for husband’s younger 
brother and younger sister’s husband are Maccinan, Maittunan, and Koluntan, 
The word Manchan,"^^ now out of use, is found in Kambaramayana. 
In Sundarak^da is also found the word Ilaivarku = to my younger 
brother-in-law. Ilai means the ‘yo\mg one’. In Travancore, among 


39. ‘Cirakku mamiyar’ (the excellent mothers-in-law). 
Kambaramayana. 

40. Kambaramayana, Sundarakanda. 


Verse 36 Simdarakan^, 
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Nambudri Brahmins the word Elaya was given to me for husband’s younger 
brother. It also means the 'younger one’. Husband’s sister’s husband and 
wife’s sister’s husband are called Amid or Tampi, for wife’s sister’s husband 
the word Shattakan derived from some Sanskrit word and akin to modem 
Hindi Sddhu is also used. Son’s wife’s father and daughter’s husband’s father 
are called Attan, Anna or Annachi or Samanti^^ derived from Sanskrit 
Sambandhin. 

The words for wife are Akamutaiydl^ Manaivi, Attukdri (feminine 
forms of the words Akamutaiyan, Mandlan and Attukdran) . Another word 
is Pantdtti which is a compound word made up of Pen (woman) and Cdti 
(meaning species from Sanskrit Jdti), This word is found in Malayalam, 
Telugu (Pc^lamw) and Kannada (Hendati). 

The words for husband’s sister, brother’s wife and wife’s sister are the 
same as those for the cross-cousin. ATini the feminine of Annu is used for 
all the older ones of these relations i.e. husband’s elder sister, wife’s elder 
sister and elder brother’s wife, while Matini or Manni, Maccini and Kolunti 
are used for the younger (in status) relative. Mdttupen, Ndttupen, Manattupen 
or Nattandr are words which are also used for these relatives. Manattu-pen 
is the woman of the house in which one is married (?) or a woman who comes 
to our house through marriage.'^ 

Aiyanti is another word used for the elder brother’s wife. It is either 
a feminine form of the word Aiyan (which is used for elder brother or father) 
or it is a compound word formed of Aiyan ti, ti being a word derived from 
Sanskrit Strl (woman or wife) like the Hindi word Tiya meaning wife and 
means the wife of Aiyan. (Sanskrit Stn Prakrit Itti or Tiya = Tamil Ti). 

Husband’s brother’s wife is called Akkd (the elder brother’s wife) and 
Tankai (the younger brother’s wife) i.e. the same words are used as for one’s 
elder and younger sister. Sometimes the word 6y~pitiydl (pronounced 
orpadiydl) is used for husband’s brother’s wife or wives of brothers may 
refer to one another by this term. Pati = step, dl = sl person. The whole 
word means one who has the same status as oneself. 


41. A man speaking of his son’s wife’s father or daughter’s husband’s father will 
not use the word Anrid. He will say Samanti or Attan. A woman will call these rela¬ 
tives, AtitvS. (brother). 

42. Prof. C. R. Sankakan gives the following explanation of the term. Manam 
+ pen = manppen or manattupen, sometimes also kalyanattu-p-pen, i.e., a woman 
brou^t to the house by marriage. The same as Sanskrit Vadhu. Similar word forma¬ 
tion is seen in the following from Tiruvacagam, p. 41, lines 192 and 216—‘Puvanattu Asane 
civapurattu arace’. 
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Wife’s brother’s wife is called Akkd or Tankai or Maccinicci. The word 
Maccinicci seems to be made of the word Maccina + icci i.e. the wife (led 
from Prakrit Itti, from Sanskrit Stn) of Maccindn (the wife’s brother). 
Maccini the direct feminine form of the word is used for wife’s sister and so 
a new word is needed for the wife of the Maccinan, These words are parallel 
to the northern words Said (wife’s brother), Sail (wife’s sister) and Sale] or 
Sdld-eli (the wife of the wife’s brother) which we have already discussed. 

Son’s wife’s mother and daughter’s husband’s mother are called Akkd 
or Tangi (by man) and Ayyni or NdttariMr (by a woman) 

Daughter’s husband, husband’s sister’s son and wife’s brother’s son 
are called the same as cross-nephew i.e. Maru-makan^ while husband s 
brother’s son and wife’s sister’s son are called the same as own son i.e. 
Makan, 

Son’s wife, husband’s sister’s daughter and wife’s brother’s daughter 
are called Maru-makal and husband’s brother’s daughter and wife’s sister’s 
daughter are called the same as one’s own daughter i.e. Makal, 

There are certain words for kinship in general. The words oftenest 
used are Curram and Uravin-muraiydr. VraviU'-muraiyar seems to refer to 
relations by marriage. Murai-peUy Murai-pillai are words which are definitely 
used for a boy or a girl whom one may marry and so Muraiyar does definitely 
denote kin by marriage. If Uravu has any connection with Aravate it would 
also mean the same, but the connection is not clear and the literary use of 
the term is not very definite. It seems to be used generally for kin or rela¬ 
tion. Curru can best be translated by the word ‘circle’ and seems to connote 
all kinship including the consanguinous and affinal. Thus there does not seem 
to be the differentiation which one finds e.g. in Maharashtra between Sage 
(one’s own) and Soyare (relations by marriage). Perhaps there may be such 
a word and it has escaped my attention, but even if there is no such distinction 
it is not to be wondered at when we consider the fact that in the kinship 
terminology which we have described above there are no kin by marriage 
which are not at the same time relations by blood. In Kamparamayana the 
word Kilainar is used for the own kin. Sita gives a message to all her relatives. 
First she mentions the people of her husband’s house and then she gives a 
special greeting to her father’s people. Kilainar are the people of one’s Kilai 
We have seen that Kilai is given as a word for clan by many Dravidian 

43. A woman’s son and daughter marry her brother’s children. The brother’s 
Wife is Anni or Nattanar. 
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castes and tribes. Kilainar can therefore be translated as ^clan-mates’, ‘father’s 
people’ as against the Muraiyar, the husband’s people. 

A summary of the kinship terms and its peculiarities will at once make 
clear its salient features as also its differences from the northern terms. 

The number of different terms for different relatives is smaller in the 
Dravidian languages than in any of the northern Sanskritic languages. All the 
terms for relations by marriage found in the northern systems are absent in 
the South. In the North there are parallel terms for the immediate small 
family, and the relations by marriage like those given below for Sanskrit. 


I II 


Pitr 

— Father 

Svasvira 

— Father-in-law 

Matr 

— Mother 

Svasru 

— Mother-in-law 

Bhratr 

— Brother 

Devr 

— Brother-in-law 

Svasr 

— Sister 

Nanandr 

— Sister-in-law 

Diohity 

— Daughter 

Snu§a 

- - Daughter-in-law 

Sunu 

— Son 

Jamatr 

— Son-in-law 



Pati 

— Husband 



Patni 

— wife. 


None of the words in column II can be applied to any relation by blood in 
the northern terminology. In the Dravidian terminology, however, the terms 
for the relations in the second column are absent, except for the terms for 
husband and wife. Even these terms are not exclusive and are applied to 
other relatives also (Kolunan) or they are not status terms but terms of 
endearment, or merely terms meaning man and woman. 

In the North there are terms for extended relationship. Some of these 
relatives are blood-relations and some are relations by marriage. Thus among 
aunts, there are two (father’s sister and mother’s sister) who are blood- 
relations, whereas the other two aunts are aimts by marriage (father’s 
brother’s wife and mother’s brother’s wife). In the same way two uncles 
are blood-relations while two are uncles by marriage (i.e. they are husbands 
of the aunts). For all these relations there are ways of expressions to tell 
whether they are one’s own relations or whether they are the spouse’s rela¬ 
tions. These expressions are foimd in all modern languages in the North 
and the example in Marathi is given below. 
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1. Chulta—Father’s brother. 

2. Chulti—Father’s brother’s wife. 

3. Mavshi—^Mother’s sister. 

4. Mavsa—^Husband of 3. 

5. Atya—^Father’s sister. 

6. Atoba—Husband of 5. 

7. Mama—Mother’s brother. 

8. Mami—^Wife of 7. 

9. Chulat Bhau—brother through 
Chulta i.e. son of 1. 

Chulat Bahina—sister through 
Chulta, i.e. daughter of 1. 

In the same way Mavasa Bhau 
and Mavasa Bahina and Ma¬ 
vasa Dir and Mavasa Nanand. 

10. Ate Bhau—^Brother through 
Ate, i.e. son of 5. 

Ate Bahina—Sister through 
Ate, i.e, daughter of 5. 

In the same way Marne Bhau 
and Marne Bahina and Marne 
Dir and Marne Nanand. 


II 

Chulat sasra—Spouse’s father’s 
brother. 

Chulat sasu—Spouse’s father’s 
brother’s wife. 

Mavas sasu—Spouse’s mother’s 
sister. 

Mavas sasra—^Husband of above. 

Ate-sasu—^Spouse’s father’s sister. 

Ate-sasra—^Husband of above. 

Mame-s^ra—Spouse’s mother’s 
brother. 

Mame-sasu—^Wife of above. 

Chulat-dir—^Husband’s male cousin 
(husband’s father’s brother’s 
son). 

Chulat-naiiand—Husband’s female 
cousin (husband’s father’s 
brother’s daughter). 


Ate-dir—Husband’s cross male 
cousin (husband’s father’s 
sister’s son). 

Ate-nanand—^Husband’s cross 
female cousin (husband’s 
father’s sister’s daughter), 
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In the Dravidian terminology we have terms for all the words in Column I. 
Dravidian terms can be constructed for the second column but it is not 
too easy, because owing to cross-cousin marriage, the husband’s relatives also 
become one’s own relatives. In the Dravidian kinship system the relatives 
in Column II, who are aunts and uncles of the spouse and children of these 
aunts and uncles would be ego’s own primary relations. Thus if the ego 
(male) marries his father’s sister’s daughter, then his wife’s mother’s brother 
(mame-sasra) is his own father, etc. 

The man D marries E, the daughter of his father’s sister. D’s wife’s 
mother’s (C’s) brother (B) is D’s father. 

_I_ 

I I 

A B O C 

I I 

AD X O E 

Thus one’s own extended family is also one’s family by marriage and 
so the complete separation between one’s family of birth and family by mar¬ 
riage, which is evident in the Northern terminology, is absent in the Dravidian 
kinship terms. The dichotomy of status and sentiments expressed in such 
northern terms like Kanyd (unmarried girls of the family) and Vadhu (mar¬ 
ried women), Dhydnti (the same as Kanyd)^ and Rdnti (the same as Vadhu)^ 
Mdhervdsm (Kanyd living with mother) Sdsurvdsin (Vadhu living in 
father-in-law’s house), Sage (one’s own relatives) and Soyare (relatives by 
marriage), Mdher (mother’s house) and Sdsar (father-in-law’s house) are 
absent in the south. A girl does not enter the house of strangers on marriage 
as in the north, her husband is not the perfect stranger to her as he is to 
her northern sister. Marriage in the south is not arranged with a view to 
seek new alliances, or for widening a kin-group but each marriage strengthens 
already existing bonds and makes doubly near those people who were already 
very near kin. Because of this one difference the pattern for the develop¬ 
ment of the personality of a man and woman must be entirely different in 
the north and in the south. No special norms need to be evolved for the 
behaviour of the married girl or no special precautions need be taken for 
ensuring her loyalty to the husband’s house. Neither does marriage symbo¬ 
lise separation from the father’s house for a girl, A woman in the south 
lives and moves freely in her father-in-law’s house. Women are not confined 
to the house, never to be seen by strangers as in the north.^ The southern 


44. Some Brahmin castes, and some other castes calling themselves Ksatriya in 
the south form, to some extent, an exception to this. 
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literature is, as already noticed, imitative and in the nature of translations 
of the northern epics. It is necessary to study folk-literature to get a picture 
of the southern family and the personality development in such a family. 
Woman is certainly not the weak link in the chain of family solidarity that 
she is in the north. She may neither need the tender sympathy accorded to 
a weak person which we find in the northern poem, nor the hatred accorded 
to the temptress, the evil genius which ruins the family and obstructs the 
attainment of the freedom of the soul. The southern man may be more 
natural in his attitude to women. He is the cross-cousin and the playmate of 
his future wife, not her lord and master. Marriage or sexual life is a culmi¬ 
nation of friendships started in childhood.^*'* There is also a compulsion in 
this type of marriage inasmuch as there is a complete absence of unrestricted 
choice of a mate. I have already described one case in which a man had to 
marry two daughters, one of each of his two elder sisters, so as not to offend 
either of them. I have also come across some cases in which a handsome 
man had to marry an ugly woman because she was his cross-cousin, and the 
parents of a very beautiful girl had to forego a substantial bride-price which 
they could have got by marrying her to a stranger, because she had to be 
given in marriage to a comparatively poor uncle (mother’s brother). Mar¬ 
riage in the south is a continuous exchange of daughters between a few 
families, with the result that for the married couple all the relatives are 
blood-relations, and marriage merely strengthens already existing bonds, with¬ 
out involving entirely new adjustments to new personalities and new 
situations. 

Thus (i) in the southern family there is no clear-cut distinction be¬ 
tween the family of birth and the family of marriage, which is the salient 
feature of the terminology of the northern Zone. For example in the North, 
no member from the ego’s family of birth (parents, brothers, sisters and 
children) can become also a member of his family of marriage (i.e. parents- 
in-law, brother-in-law, sister-in-law, son-in-law and daughter-in-law). In 
the southern zone, however, because of the custom, according to which a man 

45. For this very reason perhaps the southern poetry sings of the loyalty and 
steadfast attachment of the wife but chooses a concubine for depicting passionate love. 
In this respect north and south come near each other but for different reasons. 
Passionate love, love at first sight, etc., to be followed by marriage are quite frequent 
themes for northern story and song in Sanskrit and modem literature, because husband 
and wife are strangers. Yet for marital life the norm of behaviour is, for the husband, 
courtesy, generosity, tenderness towards the wife and not necessarily monogamous beha¬ 
viour. In the south the husband and wife are pre-determined mates, who also must 
keep house together, but a man need not be monogamous and glamorous love cannot 
be depicted for cross-cousin love but is reserved for concubines. 
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can marry his elder sister’s daughter, the elder sister, who is a member of 
his family of birth also becomes a member of his family of marriage (i.e., 
mother-in-law). 

(ii) In the northern Zone every kinship term clearly indicates 
whether the person referred to is a blood relation or an affinal relation. This 
distinction cannot be inferred from a large number of terms used in the 
south. For example in the north, Phuphi is father’s sister, PhupJid is her 
husband and so the first is a blood-relation and the second an affinal rela¬ 
tion. In the same way Mama is the mother’s brother, a blood relation, and 
Mdml is his wife, an affinal relation. As against this, in the south, the word 
Attai is used for father’s sister, a blood relation, as also for mother’s brother’s 
wife, an affinal relation. Similarly Mdmd is used for mother’s brother, a 
blood relation, as also for father’s sister’s husband, an affinal relation. 

(iii) In the northern Zone ego’s parents, the brothers and sisters of 
parents, the spouses and children of these, ego’s brothers and sisters and the 
children of these and of ego constitute a very large group of relatives, none 
of whom can be marriage mates to the ego or to ego’s children. This whole 
group may be termed '‘the extended family of birth”. In addition to these, 
he will also have a very large number of relatives who will be the blood 
relations of his own spouse or of the spouses of his brothers and sisters or 
of the spouses of his children. This may be termed the extended family of 
marriage. 

In the southern Zone, if we constitute a group of relations, so as to 
include all those persons who have been enumerated as constituting the 
extended family of birth of the northern Zone, we shall find that in it there 
are certain persons who can be possible marriage mates for the ego or for 
ego’s children. Similarly, if we constitute a group of relatives correspond¬ 
ing to the extended family of marriage as found in the northern Zone, it will 
be found that in the southern Zone all members of this group are also the 
members of the first group. Thus not only is there no distinction between 
the extended family of birth and the extended family of marriage in the 
south, but that those two become identical. 

(iv) We have already seen that in the south there is no special 
term for an affinal relative, which is not used for a blood-relative also, and 
so the basis of classification of kin must be different as compared with that 
in the north. As all kin are blood-relatives, we have to distinguish between 
those who are blood relatives only and those who are blood-relatives and 
affinal relatives at the same time. We then get the following two classes : 


K. 28 
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A. For a Male Ego 


I 


II 


Blood-relatives only 

(a) Ego’s parents, father’s bro¬ 
ther, mother’s sister. 

(b) Ego’s elder and younger 
brother. 

(c) Ego’s children. 


Blood relatives who are affinal relatives 
also 

(a) Ego’s elder sister, father’s sister, 
mother’s brother (ego’s possible 
parents-in-law). 

(b) The daughters of the above (ego’s possi¬ 
ble mates). 

(c) Ego’s sisters (whose children are pos¬ 
sible mates for ego’s children). 

(d) Ego’s sisters’ children (who are possi¬ 
ble mates for ego’s children). 


Note : --Ego’s elder sister appears under II (a) and (c) because she is his 
own possible mother-in-law as also a possible mother-in-law of his 
children. 


B. For a Female Ego 


I 


II 


Blood-relatives only 

(a) Ego’s parents, father’s bro¬ 
ther, mother’s sister. 

(b) Ego’s elder and younger 
sister. 

(c) Ego’s children. 


Blood-relatives who are affinal relatives 
also 

(a) Ego’s mother’s brother, father’s sister 
(ego’s possible parents-in-law). 

(b) Sons of the above, mother’s younger 
brother (ego’s possible mates). 

(c) Ego’s brothers (whose children are 
possible mates for ego’s children). 

(d) Ego’s brothers’ children and ego’s 
younger brother (who are possible 
mates for ego’s children). 


Note:—Ego’s younger brother appears under II (c) and (d) because he is 
a possible mate for ego’s daughter, i.e., he is a possible son-in-law; 
his children are also possible mates for ego’s children, (i.e. he is a 
possible father-in-law for ego’s children). 
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(v) It will be seen by reference to the relatives enumerated in 
Column II of the schemes given above, that one and the same relative appears 
in two successive generations. Thus for a male ego (Scheme A), the elder 
sister, who is a possible mother-in-law, is placed along with father's sister 
and mother's brother, who are similarly possible parents-in-law. She is how¬ 
ever also a possible mother-in-law of ego’s children and therefore appears 
in the same generation as ego. Similarly, for a female ego (Scheme B), the 
mother’s younger brother is a possible father-in-law for ego’s children and 
therefore appears in the same generation as ego. He is also a possible mate 
for ego’s daughter and thus appears in a generation lower than ego. 

Thus not only as regards relations by marriage and relations by birth 
do the northern and southern systems differ, they differ also as regards the 
arrangement of kin in different generations. There does not seem to be any 
clear-cut classification of kin on the principle of generation at all in the 
southern terminology. 

What then is the principle of organisation of kin among Dravidian 
people and what is the structure of the Dravidian kinship terminology? It 
is a very simple principle in which all the relatives are arranged according 
to whether they are older or younger than Ego without any reference to 
generation. This will become clear from the following peculiarities of the 
Dravidian terminology. 

(a) There are no words for brothers or sisters in the Dravidian 
languages. There are words for elder brother, younger brother, elder sister 
and younger sister. One would say in Kannada for example “such and 
such a person has four Animtarnanderu and two Akkdtangeru^^ (four “older 
and younger brothers”— Anrui-tamma —and two “older and younger sisters” 
— Akka-tange), The ego’s brothers and sisters are grouped into (i) older 
than ego and (ii) yoxmger than ego. 

(b) We have already seen that a number of terms are used in com¬ 
mon for (i) the father and elder brother (Anna, Ayyd), (ii) mother and 
elder sister (Ai), (iii) younger brother and son (Pirkdl ), (iv) younger sister 
and daughter (Pinnaval) 

(c) The meaning of many of these terms does not seem to be ‘father’- 
‘mother’, ‘sister’ etc. but ‘an older respected male’, ‘an older respected female’, 
‘a male who comes after (Pin) me’ and ‘a female who comes after me’, etc. 


46. See general discussion above. 
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(d) In consonance with the indeterminate connotation of the terms 
and their arrangement relative to ego into (i) those older than ego and (ii) 
those younger than ego, we have the further peculiarity of the terminology 
that the kinship terms are prefixed by words meaning mine (Tam) , e.g. Tam- 
mannd, Tammakkd, Tampi and TankaL This prefix Tam is absolutely neces¬ 
sary as it groups the kin with reference to the ego—the speaker. 

Therefore the principle of organisation of kin in the south is that the 
centre (point of reference) of the whole kin-group is the Ego and all the re¬ 
latives are arranged into two primary groups (i) older than tlie ego and (ii) 
younger than the ego. 

(1) Elder brothers and sisters; parents; brothers and sisters of parents; older 
cross-cousins; older parallel cousins. 

f 

Ego 

i 

V 

(2) Younger brothers and sisters; younger cross and parallel cousins; own 
children; children of brothers and sisters. 

We can call all those in the category, older than ego as Tam-mun rela¬ 
tives. Tam ~ seK, me; Mun ~ before, i.e., all those (born) before me. In 
the same way the category younger than ego can be named Tarn-pin relatives. 
Tam =. self, me; Pin after, i.e., the people (born) after me. 

All these are blood relations and some of them can become also affinal 
relations of the Ego. We have seen that the rule governing all marriages in 
the South is clan-exogamy. Another rule which emerges after the analysis 
of kin-organisation given thus far is that a man (Ego) can marry a woman 
from the ^‘Tam-pin'^ group provided she is a child of the ''Tam-mun’' (older 
than ego) group. In other words he can marry (i) his younger cross-cousins 
who belong to the Tam-pin group (younger than ego) and who are children 
of the cross-uncle (Mama) and the cross-aunt (Attai), who belong to the 
Tam’-mun group. In the same way, he can marry his elder sister’s daughter, 
who would belong to the “Tam-pin” group and is the child of the elder sister 
who belongs to the Tam-mun group. This marriage arrangement also explains 
why a man cannot marry his younger sister’s daughter, for, the younger 
sister herself belongs to the Tam-pin group, whose children are barred for 
marriage. 

If the Ego is a woman, the rule for marriage would be that she marries 
a man from the ‘^Tam-mun^^ group who at the same time must belong to the 
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"'Tarn-pin'^ group oj her parents. Thus she can marry a son of her father’s 
sister or a son of the mother’s brother provided that son is older than herself. 
Such a person being older than herself, belongs to her Tam-mun group and 
being a child of a brother or sister of one of the parents, belongs to the 
Tam-pin group of the parents. She can also marry her mother’s younger 
brother who is a member of the mother’s Tam-pin group. She 
cannot marry her mother’s elder brother, because though he belongs to her 
own Tam-mun group, he is also a member of the Tam-rnun group of her 
mother, which is prohibited to her. 

Besides the relations already enlisted in the Tam-rnun group, there are 
others who are reckoned as belonging to that group, even though in age they 
may be younger than ego. They are placed in the Tam-mun group because 
they are spouses of relatives who are members of that group. One such 
relative is the elder brother’s wife, called Armi^ Ayanti or Manni. From the 
point of view of a woman, the husband’s younger brother belongs to the 
Tavi-pin group in which she cannot marry. From the point of view of a man, 
his elder brother’s widow is a member of the Tain-mun group into which he 
also must not marry. This explains the taboo against levirate found generally 
in the southern Zone. 

In a previous paper^^ I had noted this fact, remarking that junior 
levirate seemed to be tabooed among people practising cross-cousin marriage, 
though I could not suggest at that time any satisfactory explanation for the 
same. It now becomes clear that the taboo is not connected with the custom 
of cross-cousin marriage but with the organisation of the kin into two groups 
(i) older than ego and (ii) younger than ego. 

In another paper^ written in 1950 I had remarked that grandfather— 
grand-daughter marriage was not only possible, but actually practised in 
South India. This statement was made at a time when I was still applying 
northern concepts of kinship organisation to the Southern system. In the 
discussion above, while comparing the Northern and the Southern systems I 
have drawn attention to the fact that marriage was possible between persons, 
who, according to Northern concepts, would belong to two different genera¬ 
tions (i.e. marriage between a man and his elder sister’s daughter). The 
following genealogy shows that by applying the same method it can be shown 
that marriage of grand-daughter and grandfather, great-grand-daughter and 
great-grandfather, etc. is possible in the South. 


47. BvXleUn, Deccan College Research Institute, IV, 3, p 17 

48. Ibid., X. 1, pp. 10-11. 
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I 

O Sita 


O Sumitra X A Rama 



A Bharat X O Ganga 


O Kamala X A Shankar 



A Goi^ X O Vimala I 

I__I 

O Sushila X A Govind 

Kamala is the daughter of Gangs who is the daughter of Sumitra who is *e 
daughter of Site i.e. Kamala is the great-grand-daughter of Site. Site’s brother 
is Rama, so that Kamala, according to terminological 
usage, is also the great-grand-daughter of Rama. Kamala 
marries Shankar, who is the son of Rama i.e. the son of 
her great-grandfather, i.e. her grandfather. It is thus 
a grandfather—grand-daughter marriage. If one car¬ 
ries the same genealogy further, we will find that the 
marriage of Sushila and Govind may be considered as 
a mMriage of a great-grandfather and great-grand-daughter. 


O Sita 

I 

(■) Sumitra 
1 

O Ganga 

I , 

O Kamala 

TTi_ 


P5 o Sita 
P4 O Sumitra 
P3 O Ganga 
P2 O Kamala 
PI O Vimala 
O Sushila. 


A Rtoia P5 
A Shankar P4 
A Govind P3 
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Sita is five generations removed from Sushila. She is therefore Sushila’s 
great-great-great-grandmother. Rama is also Sushila’s great-great-great¬ 
grandfather being the brother of Sita. Rama’s son Shankar is her great- 
great-grandfather and Govind, the son of Shankar, and who is her husband, 
is her great-grandfather. 

In the same way one can show that marriage of a man to his great-great- 
grand-daughter is also possible. But I now realise how wrong this nomencla¬ 
ture is, when the principle of organisation of the southern kin is properly 
understood. Words like grandfather, great-grandfather, grand-daughter and 
great-grand-daughter have an entirely different context of meaning in the 
north, where all kin is grouped generation-wise, from the meaning of the same 
words in the context of the southern system. The words grandfather and 
grand-daughter create in the mind of a person used to the northern principle 
of arranging kinship according to generation, a picture of an old man and 
a very young girl with a very considerable difference in age. In the North 
a grand-father and a grand-daughter would show an age difference of at 
least thirty-seven years even in Hindu society where the age of marriage is 
very young. The average age difference between a man and his wife in the 
North is seven to eight years. The average age of a woman when she bears 
her first child is 16 or 17, though a number of women have their first child 
at the age of 15. The average age of a man at the birth of his first child would 
be 22. A man must be at least thirty-seven years old (22 plus 15) in order 
to be a grandfather through his daughter. A man would be at least 44 years 
old when the first child of his son is born. The age difference between a 
great-grandfather and a great-grand-daughter would be correspondingly 
greater, generally about sixty years. So that when one talks or writes about 
grandfather and grand-daughter marriage one generally thinks of an aged 
man of fifty years or more marrying a young girl of ten. The situation in 
the southern marriage is not anywhere near the situation depicted above. For 
the sake of convenience in all the illustrations given above, a man was shown 
to marry the daughter of a sister immediately above him in age. Actually, 
a family is rarely restricted to two children. It is a larger group of brothers 
and sisters from which one of the younger brothers may marry the daughter 
of the eldest sister. 


O Sita A Gopial 

age 27 age 25 


O Malli 
age 23 


O Janaki X A Raghav 
age 12 age 21 
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In the genealogy given above the age at marriage of the girl Janaki is given 
as 12. Then her mother’s (Sita) age would be 27 (12 plus 15). The ages 
of the younger brothers and sisters are computed by assuming an age^ 
difference of 2 years between each successive child. Thus the age of Gopal 
would be 25, that of Malli 23 and that of Raghav 21. If Janaki marries Gopal 
the difference in ages of the spouses would be 13 years. If she marries Raghav, 
it would be 9 years. Such age differences are not infrequent in the northern 
Zone either. A little consideration will make it clear, that if an uncle-niece 
marriage takes place in each generation, as shown in the genealogy on page 226 
the age differences between mates of each generation will be about the same, 
whether one calls the mates uncle and niece, grandfather and grand-daughter 
or great-grandfather and great-grand-daughter. 

The Dravidian kinship organisation is thus fundamentally different from 
that of the northern Zone. The kin in the immediate family is arranged not 
according to generations but according to age categories of ‘older than ego’ 
and ‘younger than ego’. Marriage is outside the exogamous kin-group called 
Balli or Bedagu or Kilai, which has similarities to totemistic clans. Exchange 
of daughters is favoured and marriage among close kin is the preferred one. 
The rules for marriage as deduced from kinship behaviour are: — 

(1) One must not marry a member of one’s own clan. 

(2) A girl must marry a person who belongs to the group “older 
than self—Tam-mun” and also to the group “younger than the parents”. 
Therefore she can marry any of her older cross-cousins, as also the younger 
brother of her mother. 

(3) A boy must marry a girl belonging to a group “younger than self 
—Tam-pin” and who is a child of the group “older than self—^Tam-mun”. 

He can therefore marry any of his younger female cross-cousins and 
also a daughter of any of his elder sisters. 

This results in reciprocal relations and reciprocal kinship terms. 
The categories of kin are not blood relations and in-law relations 
as in the north, but blood-relations whom one may not marry 
and the blood-relations whom one may marry. A man does not bring 
a stranger as a bride to his home, a woman is not thrown among complete 
strangers on her marriage. Marriage strengthens existing bonds. The 
emphasis is on knitting families closer together and narrowing the circle of 
the kin-group, a policy exactly the opposite of the one followed in the north. 

The whole tone of the southern society is different. The distinction between 
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the father’s house and the father-in-law’s house is not as sharp as in the 
north. The distinction between ‘daughters’ and the ‘brides or wives’ is not 
as deep as in the north. A girl’s behaviour in her husband’s family is much 
freer. After all, her husband is either her uncle or her cross-cousin and his 
mother is either her own grand-mother or her aunt. Neither is she separated 
for long periods from her parents’ house. 

The custom of marrying close kin results in girls being given in 
marriage to families living not too far from their, houses and there is much 
visiting between the two houses, and the girl goes often and on long visits 
to her parents and almost always for her confinements. It would be interest¬ 
ing to gather folk-tales and folk-songs of the south and compare them with 
those of the north. 

This very emphasis on marriage of close kins and strengthening of the 
already existing bonds, seems to me to favour the view that a reciprocal 
terminology evolves not through the division of a tribe into two exogamous 
moieties but through the exchange of daughters by two or more families. 
The tribe may be a growth through expansion of such families, each keeping 
its symbols and thus developing into an endogamous territorial division 
analogous to a tribe or a caste.'^ 

The North represents the principle of extended exchange, a policy of 
expansion, incorporation of outsiders as wives into the family, leading to 
great stresses and strains, a double standard of women’s behaviour pattern, 
a wide circle of kin, a society having a pastoral economy or an agricultural 
economy supported by pastoral pursuits. 

The south represents the principle of immediate exchange, a policy of 
consolidation, a clustering of kingroup in a narrow area, no sharp distinction 
between kin by blood and kin by marriage, greater freedom for women in 
a society which was mainly agricultural, with very few or almost no pastoral 
traditions. 


49. Data on Indian village organisation also seems to favour this view, c. Baden- 
Powell. 
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Chapter VI 


THE KINSHIP ORGANISATION OF THE SOUTHERN ZONE 

II. The Regions 

It is not possible to give for all the regions of the southern Zone one 
single description as there are slightly different kinship organisations in differ¬ 
ent regions. Each region is treated separately in the following pages. Andhra 
and Karnatak are given very little space as the patrilineal pattern found there 
is described before. Tulu terms and kinship organisation are given separately 
as they follow a matrilineal family organisation. The Kui-si>eaking tribes 
also receive separate treatment as they cover a very large geographical area 
and show phenomena of culture-contact and cultural adjustments in their 
kinship organisation and kinship terms. The Todas have been described by 
W. H. R. Rivers in an excellent monograph and only a short note is given 
about their kinship organisation, as I believe it typifies a very widely dis¬ 
tributed form of adjustment arrived at by many a southern matrilineal people, 
who have come in contact with a patrilineal people. A more detailed des¬ 
cription of a similar adjustment found in Malabar is also given. 

(1) Andhra 

In the last chapter an attempt was made to elucidate the general pat¬ 
tern on which kinship is organised in the South. The illustrative material 
was used from various regions of the Dravidian languages. In this chapter 
a few regional peculiarities are discussed, not with a view to give an exhaustive 
survey of the region but to give the general idea of the region and its anthro¬ 
pological problems relating to the present topic. 

Andhra or Telingana, the region where Telugu is spoken, stretches as 
a broad strip from eastern Maharashtra in the west upto the Bay of Bengal 
to the east. Its main geographical feature is that it comprises the middle and 
the lower reaches of the two great southern rivers, viz., the Godavari and 
the Krishna. On the coast the linguistic boundary reaches northward roughly 
upto the river Ganjam. The coast is divided from the interior by the hills of 
the eastern Ghats which rise upto 3000 feet above the sea-level. On these 
hills and westward beyond them upto the border of eastern Maharashtra and 
southwards upto the river Godavari is a region of forest and hills where 
many primitive tribes live. They speak Mundari and Dravidian languages. 
The Indian Rajas who governed over this area had Telugu as their language 
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and so in this tract one finds a number of Telugu-speaking people. The 
Uriya-speaking people have also penetrated into this region, especially since 
this region has formed either a part of the Eastern State Agency or of the 
State of Orissa. Linguistically this is a much disputed region. 

Telingana is a land of industrious farmers. The most numerous caste 
is Reddi. The word Reddi like the word Maratha is applied to a very large 
number of endogamous castes. Besides Reddi the other word for agricul¬ 
turists is Kapu. Like the Marathi word Kunbi it is going out of use and all 
agricultural people like to call themselves Reddi. As the word Kunbi in 
Maharashtra is used by agriculturists as also by semi-primitive cultivators 
the word Reddi is applied to semi-primitive cultivators living in the forests 
of the lower Godavari basin as also to the semi-feudal landlords of the plains 
who sometimes take the title of Raja. The Reddis are divided into clans 
which bear the names of animals, trees, fruits, artefacts etc. There seems to 
be some hyper gamy but it is not as pronounced or as universally acknow¬ 
ledged as the Rajput or Maratha clan hypergamy. Other castes except the 
Brahmins are also arranged into cxogamous clans. Most of these castes 
practise both types of cross-cousin marriage as also the marriage of a man to 
his sister’s daughter. Among some castes the information given was contra¬ 
dictory. Some people said that they did not allow the marriage of a man 
to his father’s sister’s daughter. A detailed study of Telingana may reveal 
regions affected by Maratha customs and it is possible that the castes in the 
contact region may either not practise one type of cross-cousin marriage, 
claim a higher social status and be arranged into hypergamous exogamous 
clans. Again some of these castes may be of Maratha extraction. 

The Brahmins follow the usual practice of Gotra and Pravara exogamy 
but do not follow the northern practice of avoiding marriages between those 
related by a common seventh ancestor on the father’s side or a common fifth 
ancestor on the mother’s side. On the other hand they practise cross-cousin 
marriage, as also the uncle-niece marriage. The Gotra and Pravara thus 
take on completely the function of the clans or Balls or Intiperus of the 
non-Brahmins. 

The Telugu kinship terms clearly reflect the customs of exchange of 
daughters and the reciprocal terms arising out of such a practice. As pointed 
out above there are however certain castes which do not allow one type of 
cross-cousin marriage but who still use the general terminology. 

(2) Karnatak 

Karnatak is the name of the region where people speak the Kannada 
(anglicised into Kanarese) language. 
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Its rough boundaries are: the middle reaches of the Krishna and Bhima 
rivers in the north where it meets the region of the Marathi-speaking people; 
an indeterminate boundary to the east where Telugu and Tamil are spoken; 
to the south are the forested and hilly regions of the upper reaches of the 
river Kaveri and to the west the Arabian sea and the Konkan region of 
Maharashtra. Banawasi (near modem Sirsi) on the coastal hills was a 
famous capital in medieval history but the coastal regions of Karnatak give 
the impression of being rather late acquisitions of Kannada speaking people 
and not of being the core of Kannada culture. Indo-Aryan speaking people 
have penetrated deep into south in the coastal region and Tulu speaking 
people have moved northwards. The present coastal folk seem to be either 
semi-primitives gathered into the Hindu community or originally people from 
further south like the Nadavara, who occupy the land as landlords. 

The cultural core of Karnatak is the land between the Krishna and 
Tungabhadra rivers from where the most powerful monarchs held sway over 
Maharashtra, Andhra and Karnatak and extended the boundaries of Karna¬ 
tak northwards upto the river Godavari. The northward extension of people 
speaking Kannada was very considerable and this historical fact may explain 
the similarities of the languages of the semi-primitive people like the Gond 
and the Kolam with the Kannada. Southwards Kannada spread by pushing 
back Tulu which seems to have been spoken once in what is today the land of 
the Kannada-speaking people. 

Many castes speaking the Tulu language are matrilineal and matrilo- 
cal. The Malayalam-speaking people who live to the south of the Tulu area 
are also largely matrilineal and matrilocal. Neither of them countenance 
the marriage of a man to his sister’s daughter. 

In the Karnatak on the other hand, with the exception of a very few 
castes, almost all groups practise the marriage of a man with his elder sister’s 
daughter and all the castes I investigated were patrilineal and patrilocal. 

In Karnatak some castes allow- marriage of a man with his mother’s 
brother’s daughter only, quoting the proverb ‘^Balli Tiragu Beda” (The 
creeper must not return) in support of their aversion for not allowing a man 
to marry his father’s sister’s daughter. There are a large number of castes 
which prefer two types of marriages: a man’s marriage to his elder sister’s 
daughter or to his father’s sister’s daughter. Most of the agricultural and 
lower artisan castes follow these practices. There are a few castes like the 
Rgvedi Desastha Brahmins who generally prefer marriage of a man to his 
maternal uncle’s daughter and also follow the practice of marrying the 
daughter of a sister older or younger than oneself. I found three people who 
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had married the daughter of a younger sister and had not heard of the taboo 
against such a marriage. There was however one old Brahmin lady who on 
my enquiries confessed that in older days there was apparently some senti¬ 
ment against a man’s marriage to a younger sister’s daughter but there never 
was a very strict prohibition against the practice. The Desastha Rgvedi 
Brahmins are found in Maharashtra and north Karnatak. Unlike other 
Marathi Brahmins, they allow cross-cousin marriage and on the southern 
border of Maharashtra allow uncle-niece marriage also. It seems that they 
have taken up a southern custom without the southern taboo. 

The Karnatak Brahmins show very varied practices as regards mar¬ 
riage and these variations seem to depend on various historical and social 
factors like the time of immigration, the degree of assimilation and contact 
with the northerners. 

Karnatak has received populations from the north. Some of its 
weaving communities like the Patwegars say that they have come from the 
north and speak a language which still shows many Gujarati words. The 
Patta-salis—originally weavers of silk garments—also claim to have come 
from the north, though they speak pure Kannada. There are many Brahmin 
and agricultural and even imtouchable communities who seem to have come 
into Karnatak from Telingana (Andhra) and Tamilnad. One such com¬ 
munity is the Palegars of north-east Mysore region. Their practices are 
varied. Some allow only one type (the central zone type) of cross-cousin 
marriage. 

In the Karnatak there is no taboo against the bride and groom belonging 
to the same village. Among Brahmins the groom’s father receives money, 
among others the bride’s father receives money, but owing to the prevalence 
of cross-cousin marriage the sum of money involved is generally small. 

In Karnatak as also in Maharashtra it is the custom for a woman to 
go to her father’s house for her confinement. At least for the first confine¬ 
ment that is the rule. It is considered to be a great humiliation if a girl has 
no father’s house to go to for her first confinement. A girl generallj?^ goes to 
her parents’ house in the 7th month of her pregnancy and returns to her hus¬ 
band’s home when the baby is three months old. Besides this, there are 
numerous other occasions on which a married woman visits her parents’ home 
and stays there with her children. During the first few years of marriage 
such visits are numerous and prolonged and the groom’s people have every 
time to give gifts and beg and sometimes threaten if the bride or the young 
wife does not return within a reasonable time. In olden days when large 
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joiiil families were common such a procedure did not incommodate the 
husband too greatly; but now-a-days when husband and wife live together 
in a small house with the husband serving as a Government servant or in a 
mill as a labourer, the wife’s departure and long absences compel the husband 
to cook for himself. On my field-work throughout the south and in Mahara¬ 
shtra I found such people again and again in their lonely unkempt houses 
cadging for a meal at the houses of their friends and tired of cooking for them¬ 
selves. 

The highlands of Coorg are in many ways a continuation of the cul¬ 
tural region of Karnatak. The Kodagu (the aristocracy of Coorg) allow 
both types of cross-cousin marriage but do not allow the uncle-niece marriage. 
They used to practise levirate and have an intensely patriarchal social system 
reminiscent of the northern pattern. 

The Kannada kinship terms are easy to understand and are important 
inasmuch as many terms seem to have a common origin with the Marathi 
terms. Most of the terms do not need any special explanation. 

For father the terms are Tande, Tdia and Appd. Of these the term 
Appd is used as the usual suffix for the names of all adult men iike Hirappa, 
Shivappa, etc. The Marathi people call the Kannada people Kanadi-appa be¬ 
cause of this peculiarity. 

The terms for the mother are Tdyi, Ammd and Ahhe, The term Abhe 
was given to me by only a few people but it is of interest. Ahhe seems to be 
a variation of the term Appe which is the same as Appd. The term Appe is 
used for mother in the Tulu language. 

The elder and younger brother are respectively Anna and Tavimd, the 
elder and younger sister are Akkd and Tange, 

Father’s sister and mother’s brother’s wife are both Atte and mother’s 
brother and father’s sister’s husband are Mdmd or Mdvd, Their male 
children are called Bdvd (older) and Maidd (younger) and the female 
children Attige (elder) and Nddini (younger). Attige might be Atte-kai 
(the daughter of Atte) . The word Nddini I find difficult to understand. It is 
used for younger brother’s wife as also for husband’s sister. Whether it is 
an adaptation of the Sanskrit word Nandndr (husband’s sister) I am unable 
to say. 

The term for own son is Magd or Magaim. The terms for sister’s son 
(man speaking), brothers son (woman speaking) and daughter’s husband 
are Marumagd or Aliya, 
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For own daughter the term is Magalu. For sister’s daughter (man 
speaking), brother’s daughter (woman speaking) and daughter-in-law the 
terms are Maru-magalu or Sose, The term Sose, not found in any other Dra- 
vidian language seems to be an adaptation of the Sanskrit term Snum (daugh¬ 
ter-in-law). The term for husband is Gauda which means ‘a man’ and for 
wife is Hendati which means ‘woman’. Like other Dravidian terms Kannada 
words for husband and wife are simply words for ‘man’ and ‘woman’ and are 
not status terms unke Sanskrit Pati (the ruler) and Patni (the ruler’s wife) 
or Bhartd (the feeder) and Jdyd (one who bears children). 

In one family the term for husband’s sister was given as Chigavvd 
which means little-mother and is usually applied to mother’s younger sister. 
When I suggested that the term might be wrongly given the old woman 
chided me saying that she knew her language better than a stranger could. 
The old woman was right. The term is quite legitimate when one remembers 
the custom of a woman marrying the younger brother of her mother (which 
is the same as a man marrying his elder sister’s daughter). In such a rela¬ 
tionship the husband’s sister is also the mother’s sister and when the bride 
is the elder sister’s daughter, the chances are that the husband’s other sisters 
are younger than the bride’s own mother and are really her junior maternal 
aunts or Chigavvd, 

Bavd or Bhdvd is husband’s elder brother. The term seems to be of 
the same origin as Marathi Bhdvd or Bhdvoji. Maiduna or Maidu (husband’s 
brother) also seems to have the same origin as Marathi Mehuvd. 

The term for husband’s sister or wife’s sister should have been the 
feminine of Maiduna but I did not find it. It is however found in theTulu 
word Maitadi. 

The Kannada term for marriage is Maduve which is said to have the 
same root as Tamil Man — to join, to marry. 

For the marriage of a widow the word is Udike or Koodike which 
seems to mean to cover, to give cloth. In Marathi the word for such a mar¬ 
riage is Pdta which also expresses the same idea. 

The Kannada kinship terms have been included in the Table in Ch. V. 
(3) Tulu-speaking suh-region of Kamatak 

In the Tulu-speaking parts of the North Kanara District, except for 
Brahmins and a few smaller castes, the majority follow the matrilineal family 
pattern. Among these the Bant and the Billava are the most important. 
The word Bant means “warriors” and they have traditions of being warriors 
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in the medieval times. The Nadavara of the North Kanara districts are sup¬ 
posed to be a branch of the Bant though they now speak Kannada and are 
patrilineal and patrilocal The Billava are the Tulu-speaking toddy-tappers 
of the same district and are a numerous caste. They are supposed to be con¬ 
nected with the lUava and Thiyya the toddy-tappers and cocoanut-planters of 
Malabar. A detailed anthropological investigation is necessary of these very 
interesting castes of the Southern West-Coast. Their kinship terms are very 
much like the Kannada kinship terms. The most striking difference is that 
the terms used for ‘father’ and ^mother’ in Kannada and Telugu and Mala- 
yalam are used by these people with exactly the opposite meaning. ^Appe^ 
refers to mother and 'Amme' to father. 


1. 

Fa 

Amme, Bapu. 

2. 

Fa Fa 

• * Ajje. 

3. 

Fa Fa Fa 

Pijje, Muttajje. 

4. 

Mo Fa 

• • Ajje. 

5. 

Mo Fa Fa 

Pijje, Muttajje. 

6. 

Fa Br 

,, 


(a) Elder 

.. Tidyamme, Periyamme, Doddappaye, 
Doddaye. 


(b) Younger 

.. Nelyamme, Kinyamme. 

7. 

Mo Br 

.. Sammele, Tammele, Anne, Mame. 


(a) Elder 

.. Malla ) „ 


(b) Younger 

Ellaya j Sammele, Tammele. 

8. 

Mo 

.. Appe, Tayi. 

9. 

Mo Mo 

• • Ajji. 

10. 

Mo Fa Mo 

• • Pijji, Muttajji. 

11. 

Fa Mo 

• • Ajji. 

12. 

Fa Fa Mo 

• • Pijji, Muttajji. 

13. 

Fa Si 

.. Mami. 


(a) Elder 

.. Malla 1 


(b) Younger 

.. EUaya f Mami. 

If 

Mo Si 

-. Tiddappe. 


(a) Elder 

.. Malla } 


(b) Younger. 

.. EUaya | Tiddappe. 

15. 

Br 

• • 


(a) Elder 

.. Pale, Palaye, MaUanne, Tag6, 

Do^^agne. 


(b) Younger 

.. Megge, Elliyanne. 
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16. Fa Br So 

(a) Older than ego 

(b) Younger than ego 

17. Fa Si So 

(a) Older than ego 

(b) Younger than ego 

18. Mo Br So 

(a) Older than ego 

(b) Younger than ego 

19. Mo Si So 

(a) Older than ego 

(b) Younger than ego 

20. Si 

(a) Elder 

(b) Younger 

21. Fa Br Da 

(a) Older than ego 

(b) Younger than ego 

22. Fa Si Da 

(a) Older than ego 

(b) Younger than ego 

23. Mo Br Da 

(a Older than ego 
(b) Younger than ego 

24. Mo Si Da 

(a) Older than ego 

(b) Younger than ego 

25. So 

26. Br So (Man-speaking) 

27. Br So (Woman-speaking) 

28. Si So (Man-speaking) 

29. Si So (Woman-speaking) 

30. So So 

31. So So So 

32. Da So 

33. Da So So 

34. Da Da So 

35. Da 

36. Br Da (Man-speaking) 

37. Br Da (Woman-speaking) 

38. Si Da (Man-speaking) 

39. Si Da (Woman-speaking) 
K. 30 


Pale. 

Megge. 

Nanikke. 

Bava. 

Arawate. 

Nanikke. 

Bava. 

Arawate. 

Pale. 

Megge. 

Pali. 

Thangadi, Megadi, Megudi, Megdi. 
Pali. 

Thangadi 

Maithadi, Maithidi. 

Maithadi, Maithidi, 


Pah. 

Megadi. 

Mage, Monu. 

Mage. 

Marumaye. 

Marumaye, Aruwate, Aliya. 

Mage 

PuUi. 

Pulh, PuUiya Mage. 

Pulli. 

Pulli, Pulhya Mage. 

Pulli, Pulliya Mage. 

Magal, Magalu, Moni. 
Magalu. 

Marumal. 

Marumal. 

Magalu. 
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40. Da Da 

41. Da Da Da 

42. Da So Da 

43. So Da 

44. So So Da 

45. Fa Si Hu 

46. Hu Fa 

47. Wi Fa 

48. Mo Si Hu 

49. Mo Br Wi 

50. Fa Br Wi 

51. Hu Mo 

52. Wi Mo 

53. Hu 

54. Hu Br 

(a) Elder 

(b) Younger 

55. Wi Br 

(a) Elder 

(b) Younger 

56. Si Hu (Man-speaking) 

(a) Elder sister’s husband 
(b Younger sister’s 
husband 

57. Si Hu (Woman speaking) 

(a) Elder sister’s husband 

(b) Younger sister’s 
husband 

58. Hu Si Hu 

59. Wi Si Hu 

60. So Wi Fa 

61. Da Hu Fa 

62. Wi 

63. Hu Si 

(a) Elder 

(b) Younger 

64. Wi Si 

(a) Elder 

(b) Younger 

65. Br Wi 

(a) Elder brother’s wife 

(b) Younger brother’s wife 


PuUL 

Pulli, Pulliya Magal. 

PuUi, Pulliya Magal. 

Pulli. 

Pulli, Pulliya Magal. 

Sammele, Tammele. 

Saminele, Tammele, Mave. 

Sammele, Tammele, Mave. 
Tiddiamme, Nelyamme, Periyamme. 
Mami. 

Tiddiappe, Nelyappe, Periyappe. 
Mami. 

Mami. 

Kandani, Gandusu, Kandanye. 

Nanike. 

Bave, 

Maitane, Meitine. 

Bave, Nannatte, Nanake. 

Bave. 


Bave. 

Meitine. 

Palaye, Megge. 

Palaye, Megge. 

Bave, Maitane. 

Bave, Maitane. 

Budadi, Keipattinalu, Kante. 
Maithadi. 

Maithadi, 


Bavadi, Maitadi. 
Maitadi. 
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66. 

Br Wi 

• • 


(a) Elder brother’s wife 

.. Bavadi, Maitadi. 


(b) Younger brother’s wife 

.. Maitadi. 

67. 

Hu Br Wi 

• • 


(a) Husband’s elder 
brother’s wife 

.. Pali. 


(b) Husband’s younger 
brother’s wife 

.. Tangadi. 

68. 

Wi Br Wi 

., Pali, Tangadi. 

69. 

So Wi Mo 

Maitadi. 

70. 

Da Hu Mo 

.. Maitadi. 

71. 

Da Hu 

Marumaye, Aliya. 

72. 

Hu Br So 

Mage. 

73. 

Hu Si So 

.. Marumaye. 

74. 

Wi Br So 

.. Marumaye. 

75. 

Wi Si So 

.. Mage. 

76. 

So Wi 

., Marumal. 

77. 

Hu Br Da 

.. Magal. 

78. 

Hu Si Da 

Marumal. 

79. 

Wi Br Da 

.. Marumal. 

80. 

Wi Si Da 

.. Magal. 

81. 

Father’s wife other than 
ego’s mother 

,. Tahkanadappe. 

82. 

Mother’s husband other 
than ego’s father 

, . Tahkanadamme. 

83. 

Co-wife 

.. 

84. 

Co-husband 

,, 


Besides the terms Amme (father) and Appe (mother) the term Nan- 
nikke is used for two male relatives. It is possible that where the word is 
used for sister’s husband or wife’s brother it may have been used for the 
elder sister’s husband or wife’s elder brother. However my informants were 
not clear on the point as the word is not used by all Bants. 

The words for mother’s brother are also a little unusual. Sammati 
may be derived from Sanskrit Samhandhi meaning relation by marriage and 
may have been borrowed. Tammele seems to be made up of tarn mele 
(tarn = mine, mele =z elder person, person whom one should respect.) It is 
also given as Sammele by some informants. The word for father’s sister is 
feminine of the word Mdmd found in Northern languages for mother’s 
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brother. The words Mdirii^ Ajjil, Pijjt Bdvd and Maitane show that Tulu has 
borrowed heavily from some Sanskritic language, possibly Konkani, which is 
its nearest neighbour. 

The Bants practise cross-cousin marriage of both types but uncle-niece 
marriage is unknown. Remarriage of a widow is allowed but she cannot 
marry the brother or other agnate of her late husband. 

The word Aruvatc is given by some informants as meaning ‘cross¬ 
cousin’ (father’s sister’s child or mother’s brother’s child). The Tulu dictio- 
nary gives its meaning as brother’s son which would then be equivalent to 
Kannada Aliya. The word Aruvd is used in the Kodagu language for a 
friend. Aruvdme means the friendsliip of two families.^ 

The use of the word Appe foj- mother, Amine for father and Atte for 
father’s sister’s husband lends support to my supposition that these words do 
not connote a definite relationship but have only the meaning “older than the 
speaker.” 

(4) The Region of the Kui-speaking people 

I have three sets of this terminology. One is derived from personal 
enquiries among the Gonds of Southern Orissa region (A). The second (B) 
has been kindly given to me by Prof. Haimendorf who got it from the Gonds 
of the Adilabad district in Hyderabad (Deccan) territory and the third (C) 
is extracted from the excellent Gondi Grammar written by Mr. C. G. Chene- 
vix Trent (Grammar of Gondi). To this I have added a fourth list (D), the 
terminology which I collected from the Koyas in Malkangiri area of South 
Orissa and at the tea-labourers’ Central Bureau at Koraput from the Koya 
in Malkangiri area of South Orissa and at the tea-labourers’ Central Bureau 
at Koraput from the Koya contingent which was travelling from their own 
country to the Assam tea-gardens. The Koya terminology is very fragmen¬ 
tary and was gathered in the short time available between taking anthropo¬ 
metric measurements and blood-groups in a great hurry as the Koyas in 
both places were on the move. The Gondi terminology collected by me is also 
incomplete. 

The language of these groups is very like Telugu, the kinship terms 
however are mixed Telugu and Sanskritic, the latter having been borrowed 
from Uria and Marathi. This is especially the case as regards my Gondi 
sample which has hardly a Gondi word in it. 

1. M. N. Shrinivas. Religion and Society among Coorgs of South India, pp. 56. 57, 
124, etc-, Oxford, 1952. 
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(man-speaking) .. | Ende-maru 

Brother’s son j-Bhanja Sare-mari - Kn diar 

(woman-speaking) .. [ 

Husband’s sister’s son .. i 
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27. Wife’s brother 

Elder .. Sasra Tadmurial Taimurial Edam Toi 

Younger . • Sala Serendar Sarendu Erupekka 
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The terminations dr, dl, an, or, etc. mean a person. Rotor thus means 
husband or wife, the meaning of the term being Rot = house, dr = person— 
the mistress or the master of the house. All the terms in coloumn A are 
derived from Sanskrit and need no great explaining. The word Bua for 
father is rather strange. It is used in Northern languages for father’s sister’s 
husband. In Marathi Btud is not a kinship term at all but simply means 
‘man’ (a grown up man) and as such may have been used by Gontjs for 
father. The word Bdi has been explained in the Northern terms. It is an 
appellation of respect for any woman in Maharashtra. It is often used as a 
term of address for elder sister and the wife of husband’s elder brother. It 
is found here for two older female relatives i.e. for mother’s mother in my 
Gondi sample and for elder sister in sample B. Bodu merely means ‘the 
older’. The full word would be Bddu Bap ~ the elder father; but Bdp is gene¬ 
rally dropped and only Bddu retained in many Uria castes. The term Bubu 
for father’s sister is also borrowed from some Hindi usage. Poi and Poye in 
column D is also taken from the Northern Phut or Phot. Bodai ~ Bodt-{-Ai 
elder mother. Sauma —^little mother. Noni for little sister, also means the 
little one. In the Marathi dialects the word Nani or Lhdni is used for a little 
girl and as a pet name for a daughter. Noni seems to be the same word. In 
Orissa the open long A or short A of Marathi tends to become a short O. 
Bhato is a Marathi term in use since the 14th century and is found in old 
literature and folk-songs. In Marathi it is used for wife’s elder brother who, 
according to the custom of cross-cousin marriage, would also be the elder 
male cross-cousin. The word for female cross-cousin is Bahu i.e. the daugh¬ 
ter-in-law. The word Bahu as stated already is used in two ways. A ‘Bahu' 
may be the daughter-in-law i.e. the son’s wife of the speaker or she may be 
simply a woman married into the family. The word for cross-cousin should 
be taken in this latter meaning. Samdhan is a woman related to you 
through marriage. The word is used in the Northern languages for the mother 
of the son-in-law or of the daughter-in-law. Natan means merely a female 
relation. Sari is the same as Hindi Sdli. Hansi, I am unable to account for. 
The word Maiji is used all over Southern Orissa in the jungle country for 
wife. The columns B, C and D are very much alike, mostly Dravidian, 
though some are apparently of Northern origin. 

Bdbo is like the Marathi word Bdbd for father. In Appordl, Midpo or 
Mdipo the word is made up of Appd or Appo, a word found in Kannada 
and Tamil, and dl is the suffix meaning a person. What mid or rrvdi 
mean I cannot tell. Yammdl is the same as EmmM and means ‘our man’ (cf. 
Tamil terms beginning with Em ). AmrmX is the same as EmmM. The words 
Ydyi, Ydyal etc. are very much like those of Marathi and Uria At and deri- 
K. 31 
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vatives of Ayyd (cf. Tamil word Ayyd). It is peculiar that the very usual 
Dravidian word Ammud or the Northern Md should not be used by these 
people. Dddi, Tddo and Dado are all alike and have a Northern (Uria) 
origin. Bdpi is the feminine of Bappd (in Gujarat), Bdpa or Bdpu used in 
Marathi since the 14th century. The feminine is not used in Marathi. Ako^ 
Akko seems to be an original Gondi word. The word Akkd occurs in Tamil 
and Kannada for the elder sister and mother. The O ending is the old Uria, 
Marathi and Prakrit ending for masculine nouns and is found in terms like 
Babo, Dado, Tddo, Kdko, Kakko, etc. among Kui-speaking people. Akko or 
Ako thus means a male person of an older generation. Perhor^ Peri and Pedi 
all mean the ‘older’ person. Kucho and Kuchi mean the younger one. Tanndl 
is made up of Td-}-annd-{-al, Anna or Anna is a Kannada and Tamil word 
for elder brother or father. Ta is, like Tam, a prefix meaning mine or our. 
(Cf. Tamil words beginning with T), and dZ is the personal suffix. Dadd 
Dado etc. are borrowed words. Tammu is the same as Andhra (or Telugu) 
Tammudu or Kannada Tammd or Tamil Tampi (Tam + little one). 

Didi (Orissa and Bengal), Bdi (Marathi), Badi (Hindi, Uria) are all terms 
borrowed from the northern systems. Tdkd, Taklcd are the same as the 
Tamil and Kannada Akkd with the prefix ta for mine or ours. Tndal is not 
known to me as regards the exact meaning. Selar seems to be the same as 
Telugu Cellelu or Celli and means the Tittle one’. Piki has the same mean¬ 
ing and is used for a young girl generally. Elladu is the same as Telugu 
Elladu, 

Yenge (column D—female cross-cousin) is obviously Enkai = our 
child or girl. Yenel and Yene on the same analogy would be En-al and 
Ennai our man, our girl. What Yeriin or Yeravm mean I do not know. 
(They might be connected with the word Arawade or Arawane found among 
Bants who speak Tulu and who use it for cross-cousins or cross-nephews). 
Marauder seems to be the same as Telugu Maradi, Kannada Maida and 
Tamil Maiitunan, Mari or Marre and Mayyal are found only in Kui lan¬ 
guages. Mari in Kannada means the small one of an animal. Mayyal seems 
to be the same as Miar ™ viari -f- dr(l), the personal suffix added. For 
sister’s son we have Sare-miari the child of Sare (Said?) and Ende-^maru, 
Marii is found in Kannada. Marti-maga or Marmaye and Manual in Tulu. 
The word Maru is discussed at length elsewhere. What Ende or Yende is 
cannot be said unless it is Enne or Yene and would then mean “our Maru” 
(ours by marriage). Kodiar seems to be the same as Kutidl, woman of the 
house, [cf. Tamil Or-kutiyir—Konton = husbands of two sisters; literally, a 
man who has taken— (Konton) girl of the house (Kutiyir) one (or)]. Tange 
mari and Tange midr mean our little Midr or Mart and are used for grandson 
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and grand-daughter. Rotor means the person of the house (Rot “ house + 
or =: person). Mudidl —the chief man, MuUe ~ chief woman are used for 
husband and wife. The words Muridl and Tadmuridl are interesting. In 
Tadmurvdl the personal suffix Tad is retained while it is lost in Muridl, Tad¬ 
muridl means “my Muriar\ Muridl is made up of person—male 

—of the Muri), Muri is the same as Murat in Tamil. Murai-pen^ Murai- 
pillai are words used for a girl or boy whom one may marry. Murai^-dl is 
therefore the chief man or man of the house into which the ego has married. 
Tangordl ~ Tan + kodidr. What Serendur and Sercndal stand for I have 
been unable to find out. The word Boridr found with the same meaning as 
Kodidr is the northern word Bahurid (daughters-in-law). 

As regards marriage practices the Gonds and Koyas practise both 
types of cross-cousin marriage. About uncle-niece marriage my informants 
were not consistent. Some denied such a custom while others asserted its 
existence. Some Gonds, especially those who have come in contact with the 
Marathi people said they did not allow the marriage of a man to his father’s 
sister’s daughter. As regards widow re-marriage the southern Gonds said 
that they did not allow junior levirate but northern Gonds not only allow it 
but insist on it. The primitives are affected everywhere by the practices of 
their Hindu neighbours and it is necessary to assess the practices of the 
Dravidian-speaking primitives from the jungles of the Godavari in the south 
to the jungles of southern Bihar in the north. Anthropologists have men¬ 
tioned the marriage of a man with his grand-daughter. In my too short a 
contact with this people I was not able to get any information on this point. 

The Gonds and Koyas are a patrilineal and patrilocal people divided 
into exogamous fratries. Their gods however, even though male have a 
suffix which means a woman, thus Parsa-Pen is a male god, though Pen means 
woman in all Dravidian languages. Though many studies of these people 
have appeared one’s knowledge about their kinship organisation is meagre 
and a comprehensive study of all the allied tribes who have spread over a 
vast region is necessary not only for a clarification of their institutions but 
also because such a study may give an insight into the institutions of the 
other Dravidian-speaking people. 

The Kolams who live in the Adilabad district of Hyderabad Deccan 
and in the Yeotmal and Wun districts of Madhya Pradesh are a people 
speaking a Dravidian language. They are skilful cultivators and hunters 
and are employed by landlords to till their soil. They always live in a set¬ 
tlement of their own with their headman. The Kolam village is beautifully 
planned on the plan of a hollow square. They practise both types of cross¬ 
cousin marriage. Uncle-niece marriage was not in evidence among the few 
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settlements visited by me. They lived among Marathi speaking people and 
though they spoke a language of their own their kinship terminology, as will 
be seen from the list given below, has borrowed to a certain extent MaratM 
terms and expressions. My own list was very meagre and so I am reproduc¬ 
ing below the list given to me very kindly by Prof. Haimendorf from his 
own notes on Kolams. 


Father 

— 

Band 

Father’s brother 

— 

Perenda 

Mother 

— 

Amma 

Mother’s sister 

— 

Perama 

Grand-father 

— 

Ayya 

Mother’s younger sister > 
Sister’s daughter > 

— 

Sanama 

Father’s sister 

— 

Appa 

Mother’s brother 

— 

Mama 

Sister; son’s daughter 

— 

Bai 

Elder sister 

— 

Akka-bai 

Brother; son’s son 

— 

Dada. 

Eider brother 

— 

Doddan Dada 

Son; boy 


Padas 

Daughter, girl 

— 

Pilla 

Sister’s son 

— 

Bhasha 

Elder sister’s husband 

— 

Bava 

Younger sister’s husband 

— 

Illama 

Husband 

— 

Masa 

Wife 

— 

Masa 

Groom 

— 

Navra Padas 

Bride 

— 

Navari Pilla 

Husband’s elder brother 

— 

Tangod 

Husband’s younger brother 

— 

Marand 

Wife’s elder sister 

— 

Tangoda 

Wife’s younger sister 

— 

Maranda 

Brother’s wife 

— 

Vanna 

Father-in-law 

— 

Sasarak 

Co-brothers (?) 

— 

Sagara. 
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(5) The Todas of the Nilgiri Hills 

The Todas are a pastoral tribe living in the Nilgiri hills. They have 
been made known to the world by Dr. Rivers through his monograph on 
them.2 In this book he has described in detail the life of the Todas and their 
social organisation. Only the briefest resume of the family organisation need 
be given here. 

They are patri-lineal, patri-local polyandrous people. Husband and 
wife may live in a separate house but sometimes there are bigger families. 
Cross-cousin marriage of both types is practised. They are divided into 
exogamous clans which derive their names from the chief village of the clan. 
Their kinship terms are in the Toda language. The list given below is from 
Dr. Rivers" book. 


Great-grand-father. 

— 

Pevian 

Great-grand-mother. 

— 

Peviav 

Grand father. 

— 

Plan 

Grand mother. 

— 

Piav 

Father. 

— 

In (aia) 

Mother. 

— 

Av (ava) 

Son. 

— 

Mokh (ena) 

Daughter. 

— 

Kugh (ena) 

Grandson. 

— 

Mokh pedvai Mokh 

Grand-daughter. 

— 

Mokh pedvai Kugh 

Elder brother. 

— 

An (Anna) 

Brother of same age. 

— 

Egal (Egala) 

Younger brother. 

— 

Nodr ved (enda) 

Elder sister 

— 

Akkan (Akka) 

Younger sister 

— 

Nodr ved Kugh 

Mother's brother, wife’s father. 

— 

Mun (mama) 

Father’s sister, wife’s mother. 

— 

Mumi (mimia) 

Sister’s son (man speaking). 
Brother’s son (woman speaking). 

} - 

- Man mokh (ena) 


2. The Todas W. H. R. Rivers, 1906. 

Prof. M. B. Emeneau wrote about the same people after studying them again in 1938. 
Unfortimately I have not been able to read the paper. 
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Sister’s daughter (man speaking). 

Brother’s daughter (woman speaking). 

Child of a mother’s brother or father’s 
sister. 

Husband. 

Wife. 

Male relatives of wife. 

Son’s wife. 

Rivers does not say that the words Man mokh and Man kugh are used 
by a woman for her brother’s children also but his description makes it like¬ 
ly, a surmise supported by the later work of Emeneau. 

There are two facts about this tribe which I wish to stress here because 
they seem to me to be of importance for an understanding of the anthropology 
of this south-western corner of India. 

The Todas are divided into two endogamous divisions. One is called 
Teivaliol and the other is called Tartharol. Rivers thinks that Teivaliol is a 
compound word made up of the Sanskrit word Daiva (pronounced as Taiva 
in Dravidian languages) meaning god. Men from Teivaliol are chosen as 
priests for the sacred dairies of the Todas and they are the “ god’s people ” 
while Tartharol are the ‘‘ordinary people”. The explanation sounds plausi¬ 
ble but I think another explanation suits the context better and helps to ex¬ 
plain some aspects of the social organisation, which remain a mystery other- 
wise,. Teivaliol is made up of three words Tei, Vali and Ol. Tai is the Dra¬ 
vidian word for mother, Vali is another Dravidian word which means line or 
path and is found in such words as Vali—^Murai—Tai which means step¬ 
mother. Literally the expression means one who is in line with the mother. 
The words Vali and Murai having the same meaning. Ol is the Toda word 
for men or people. Thus Teivaliol are people who follow the mother’s line, 
were perhaps matrilineal, while Tartharol are the people who follow the 
father’s line i.e. are patrilineal. 

As a matter of fact all Todas whether Teivaliol or Tartharol are patri¬ 
lineal and patri-local but certain things noted by Rivers seem to point out 
that the Teivaliol may have once been matrilineal. 

The Todas are a purely pastoral people who get their cereal food from 
a cultivating caste called the Kotas. They tend buffaloes and milk them. 
They have an elaborate ritual connected with sacred buffaloes and sacred 


— Man Kugh 

— Matchuni 

— Ol 

— Kot vai; taz mokh 

— Pai ol 

— Mot vilth 
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dairies. Women are not allowed to milk the animals, nor make butter. The 
woman must not touch any of the utensils used in the dairies. The Tartharol 
have the most sacred dairies and the more elaborate ritual but they always 
must have a Teivaliol man as the chief dairy-priest called Warsol in their 
sacred dairies. This Warsol is, however, spoken of and treated also as a 
servant. The whole Teivaliol clan is treated as inferior to the Tartharol. It 
would seem as if the Tartharol are the conquering pastoral people who have 
made some kind of an alliance with the conquered Teivaliol and made them 
do the most onerous task of becoming the chief dairyman of the sacred dairy 

The second fact about these two divisions is that though they are 
strictly endogamous as regards legal marriages, they may and very often do 
contract extra-marital sexual relationship among each other. This relation¬ 
ship is strictly regulated and has a social sanction. This union is called Mokh- 
thoditi. A man in such a union is called a woman’s Mokhthodvaiol, i.e., 
‘‘man who keeps the mokh or child (with the woman)’’ and the woman is 
called Sedvaitazmokh, i.e., “woman who joins”. A man asks the permission 
of a woman’s husband or father or if she is a widow of her male relatives 
to enter into such an alliance. If they agree he has to give rich presents 
to her and to her relations and may then live with her. The difference be¬ 
tween this union and the regular marriage is that a child of the union 
belongs to the woman’s division of the tribe. If a Tartharol man has such 
a union with a Teivaliol woman, the child is Teivaliol and not Tartharol and 
if a Teivaliol man has such a union with a Tartharol woman the 
child is Tartharol but not Teivaliol. Though the child belongs to the mother’s 
division, it does not belong to the mother’s clan but to the mother’s legal 
husband’s clan. 

Another peculiarity of this relationship arises out of the fact that the 
women of the Teivaliol division must never leave their territory to go into 
Tartharol villages. This taboo results in two types of Mokh-thoditi relation¬ 
ship, If a Teivaliol man has this type of relationship to a widow of the Tar¬ 
tharol division, he can bring her to live with him and then it is like the ordi¬ 
nary concubinage except that the child will belong to the mother’s division. On 
the other hand if a Tartharol man has such a relation to a Teivaliol woman, 
because of the taboo mentioned above, he either comes and lives in the village 


3. Some anthropologists may argue that the dairy ritual was original to the Tei¬ 
valiol people and the conquerors (the Tartharol) while usurping power, left the ritual in 
the hands of the original priests. A very likely explanation, but pastoralism seems to be 
an outside element in the south. 
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of his partner or visits her occasionally, the children remaining in the woman’s 
house. 

The fact that no marriage is allowed between the two communities but 
that this type of extra-marital regulated relationship is allowed lends support 
to the surmise that the two divisions may represent two ethnic stocks, one a 
local matrilineal one and the other an immigrant patrilineal one. The rela¬ 
tion between the Teivaliol women and Tartharol men has many analogies 
with the relationship between matrilineal Nayars and the patrilineal Nam- 
budris. The relation between the Nayars and the Nambudris was also not 
considered a regular marriage in former times. In the Nilgiri hills the Tei¬ 
valiol seem to have copied the patrilineal family pattern of the Tartharol just 
as many communities in Kerala under cultural pressure from immigrant pat¬ 
rilineal people have changed the family pattern from a matrilineal to a patri¬ 
lineal one. 

The Toda situation is thus one which is not isolated but which should 
be taken as a phenomenon of cultural impact which has given us different 
cultural adjustments in different parts of South Western India. 

(6) Malabar 

The West-Coast of India is flanked by mountains in a North-South 
direction from the southern bank of the river Tapi almost to the southern 
tip of India. In this chain, there is a twenty-mile gap near the town of Coim¬ 
batore. Kerala, the land of the Malayalam-speaking people is the coastal strip 
from the Coimbatore gap almost upto Cape Comorin. This strip is also called 
the Malabar Coast. The mountain ranges in this region rise to a height of over 
6000 feet above the sea-level and are densely covered by luxurious tropical 
forests and have been a barrier between Kerala and Tamilnad. Kerala or 
Malabar is connected with Tamil-speaking people in the South where the 
mountains disappear near Cape Comorin and leave an easily traversible sandy 
plain. Towards the north peoples from Tamilnad have entered Malabar 
through the twenty mile gap while the Tulu-speaking people and people from 
Coorg have taken either a route through this gap or along the coast. In spite 
of this connection with neighbouring areas Kerala represents a land of isola¬ 
tion where ancient customs have been preserved and where immigrants soon 
lost contact with their homelands and made strange adaptations to the cus¬ 
toms of the native population, thus themselves adding to the peculiarities of 
the land. Not only are the matrilineal Nayars, the core of Kerala people, a 
unique community in India, but the patrilineal Nambudri Brahmins have 
social institutions like no other Brahmins in India. The Syrian Christians 
and the Mapla or Mopla Muslims represent Christian and Muslim communi- 
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ties which also are unique in India. Side by side with these is a tiny com¬ 
munity which is a patrilineal Hindu caste and practises fraternal polyandry. 
With such variety it is difficult to present one pattern of kinship for the 
people of Kerala and yet whatever the differences in family structure, they 
all use the Malayalam language and use a kinship terminology which differs 
but slightly from group to group. These differences do not originate in the 
divergences in the family organisation, which are great, but they are more 
in the nature of dialectical differences. The Mapla Muslims use some terms 
not known to the Nayars but these terms may represent old Malayali words 
gone out of use among Hindus but preserved among Maplas who are in many 
ways culturally isolated. The same is the case with the Syrian Christians. 
I was told by one of my Nayar students who is now working in Travancore 
that the Nambudri Brahmins many times use words which are found among 
the lowest castes and not used by the Nayars. In his opinion that was due 
to the servants in Nambudri households whose language they heard and 
copied. 

For reasons which will be made clear later the Malayalam terminology 
contains very few kinship terms and a list of the terms as used by the 
Nambudri, the Nayar, the Mapla and the Syrian Christians is given on p. 253. 

Among Nambudris a woman addressing her elder brother or referring 
to him will use the word Oppa. A man speaking of his elder brother will 
call him Jyesthan. In the same way when a man addresses or refers to his 
elder sister he uses the word Oppol, but when a woman speaks of her elder 
sister she says simply Chettati or Jyesthati. 

The small area where Malayalam is spoken contains almost all forms 
of family-organisation found elsewhere in India. Matrilineal and patrilineal 
people have met and made curious modifications and adjustments in their 
separate systems due to their life together. Early impact with Christianity 
has resulted in strong patrilineal communities being established. Some 
Mussalman converts like the Maplas have merely changed the religion but 
not the family organisation, while there are some Maplas who claim to be 
patrilineal. There is at least one community which is patrilineal and polyan- 
drous, while there are other communities like the Illavas or Thiyas and the 
Palayas who have different types of families in different parts of this tiny 
province. The family organisation for some major communities is described 
below. 

The Syrian’-Christians 

As stated above they are the earliest Christian converts in India. It is 
said that their church was established in India in the first few centuries a.d. 
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They claim to be Nambudri Brahmins but one sees such varieties of features 
and skin-colours among them that one cannot at all be sure of their having 
belonged to one caste. They have a patrilineal and patrilocal family and the 
people I met told me emphatically that marriage within five generations of 
the mother’s kin and seven generations from the father was not allowed 
among them. This is an ancient Smrtic law. If their claim that they were 
originally Nat^budris is true it seems that they follow to the letter the an¬ 
cient Brahmanic law of marriage which is also in force among Nambudris. 
It would be interesting to find out if they have no instances of cross-cousin 
marriage at all. My investigation has shown that in peninsular India (i.e. 
south of the river Narmada) though there are communities which profess a 
taboo on cross-cousin marriage there is a tendency to succumb to this very 
universal pattern of the southern zone. The Gujars, the Chitpavans, the 
Madhyandins, etc., in Maharashtra do not allow cross-cousin marriage but 
rare cases of such marriages occur and the community consents to them as the 
custom of the land. In the same way the Nambudris have also quoted a few 
cases of cross-cousin marriage as exceptional occurrences, not liked but re¬ 
luctantly agreed to by the community. All the Syrian Christians I met 
denied the occurrence of cross-cousin marriage among them but the matter 
needs further investigation. It happens many times however that a com¬ 
munity converted to Christianity or Islam is so cut off from the rest of the 
Hindu society that it retains customs, dress and language of an older genera¬ 
tion which may have vanished among the Hindu castes. Among Syrian 
Christians the groom receives money from the brides’s people—any sum from 
Rs. 1000 to 10000. The receiving of money by the groom is also a Brahmin 
custom. 

The Mdplds 

The Maplas or Moplas represent the Muslim community of Mcilabar. 
They do not claim to be converts from any particular Hindu caste. Their 
men and women however have Arab blood in them and those who claim Arab 
descent hold themselves as higher in status to others. Some negroid features 
could be seen too, but that was due to negro household slaves, some remnants 
of whom are still found among Maplas. Most of the Maplas are matrilocal 
and matrilineal, but there is quite a considerable minority of patrilineal and 
patrilocal Maplas too. This involves the community in a large number of 
disputes as regards inheritance. For example a Mapla working in a Cochin 
factory was bringing a suit against his wife’s brother for possession of his 
wife’s mother’s property. The wife came from people following matrilineal 
practices. The man belonged to a patrilineal household. As the wife’s people 
were poor, they were glad to have the girl go away and live with her husband, 
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while the mother lived with her son. After the mother^s death the son-in-law 
put in a claim on behalf of his wife for inheriting the farm of his mother-in- 
law. I do not know how the dispute was settled but the enquiries reveal the 
tension felt by many Maplas in the present situation. A Mapla from a patri¬ 
lineal family said, “the divorce rate in patrilineal houses is increasing. These 
women get married again, only to be divorced. It was better in olden days 
when we had matrilineal families. Then a husband was an occasional visitor 
to the wife. Divorces were unknown and the question of remarriage for a 
woman came only if she lost her husband by death.” To the query, “Did a 
man have more than one wife? ”, the answer was, “Yes, he did, but as one 
wife rarely met the other, there were no conflicts.” This view may be too 
nostalgic but it gives a glimpse into the present Mapla society in a changing 
world. 

Among the Maplas marriage with all cousins is allowed. Cross-cousin 
marriage is very common. Marriage of a man with his father's brother’s 
daughter is coming into vogue now, though old people do not like it. Mar¬ 
riage with the mother’s sister’s daughter, unknown in olden days, is also 
being allowed now. We thus see that they are taking up more and more the 
marriage practices allowed by Mohommedan law though even now cross 
cousin marriage is the most preferred form of marriage. A man cannot marry 
two sisters at the same time, but can marry his dead wife’s younger or older 
sister. In the same way a widow can take her younger or older brother-in-law 
as her second husband, which is also a Mohommedan practice. Among matri¬ 
lineal Maplas the house and property are inherited in the female line. It is 
however very common among rich Maplas for the husband to go and Uve in 
his wife’s house. If the father has self-earned property it is divided among 
all his children, girls getting half the share of the boys. 

The Nambudri Brahmins of Malabar 

The Nambudris are patrilineal like the northerners but their family 
organisation differs from that of the northern zone owing to its peculiar in¬ 
terconnection with the two most influential matrilineal communities of Malabar. 

The Nambudri Brahmins have a patrilineal and patriarchal joint family 
in which a man, his wives, his sons, sons’ wives and son’s sons, his own unmar¬ 
ried daughters and his sons’ unmarried daughters live. One custom however 
distinguishes this family from the northern patriarchal joint family and it is 
that all the sons of a man are not allowed to marry. One or two, the eldest 
and the next, generally marry while the rest remain unmarried. As this 
practice is followed by all Namudris, there is a perpetual surplus of marri¬ 
ageable young girls. The dowries are high. If a man wants to get his daughter 
married, either he has to pay a heavy bride-groom price, or find out an im- 
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poverished Nambudri house and give perpetual financial assistance to the 
son-in-law, or consent to accept a daughter of the other house as a bride for 
his son. There are a number of people having two wives, though the practice 
is not universal. I was told that this peculiar custom of allowing only one or 
two sons to marry keeps the family property intact and the joint household 
never becomes too big to be supported from ancestral lands. As this object 
would be defeated by unrestricted polygyny the practice of a man having 
more than one wife is not as general as would be expected from the mere 
ratio of marriageable men to marriageable women. Many women remain 
unmarried. As it is considered that a woman does not attain heaven if she 
dies as a spinster, a spinster at her death goes through a marriage ceremony 
with somebody and is then cremated with all honours due to a married woman. 
If a woman is found to have sexual relations with anybody before marriage, 
a public enquiry used to be held and such a girl would be driven out of the 
community and handed over to the untouchables. 

Because of this peculiar marriage custom the fertility potential of the 
community is not realised to its full value with the result that Nambudris 
are the one community which showed a steady decline in numbers in the 
successive censuses of 1911 to 1941. 

The younger sons of the Nambudris who cannot be married contract 
connubial relations with the women of matrilineal Kshatriya and Nayar 
castes. Generally a Kshatriya male is the child of a Kshatriya female and a 
Nambudri male. A Kshatriya male cannot get a Nambudri woman but is the 
husband of a Nayar or a Kshatriya woman and his children are thus either 
Nayars or Kshatriyas of the 2nd rank. Thus only a Kshatriya woman could 
have a Kshatriya progeny of the first rank while all the children of the Kshat^ 
riya males would go down in the social scale. It used to be the endeavour 
among high class Kshatriyas and Nayars for the women to have relations with 
Nambudri Brahmins only. This relation, to be fully understood, must be 
viewed from both the Nambudri and the Nayar or Kshatriya side. A brief 
account of the Nayar household is therefore given below. 

Nayars have always been the fighting peoples of Malabar. What the 
distinction between Nayars and Kshatriyas is, is difficult to tell. It seems 
as if the Kshatriyas are the same stock racially and culturally as the Nayars 
but belong to the families of the chieftains. Both of them have matrilineal 
and matrilocal joint families with nepotic succession to the headship of the 
joint family and to the throne among the Rajas. The Kshatriyas claim descent 
from the sun-family of the ancient Hindu Kshatriyas of the north—^the house 
of Rama. All the sons born in Kshatriya families i.e., the ruling houses of 
Travancore and Cochin have Sanskrit names of the Sun-god with the suffix 
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varma, the most usual names being Aditya-varma, Ravi-varma and Martanda- 
vanna. We have already seen that in olden times as a rule and even now 
generally the Kshatriya women have Nambudri Brahmins as husbands. 
Among rich landlords and feudal houses of Nayars also it is customary for 
the women to have Nambudri consorts. There is a village near Cochin 
belonging to a rich Nayar Tharwad (the matriarchal joint family is called a 
Tharwad) which is called “the village of evening visits of the Nambudris.” 
Among poorer Nayars cross-cousin marriage is favoured. 

A Nayar household is formed by a woman, her sons and daughters and 
her daughters’ sons and daughters. The husbands of the daughters are oc¬ 
casional visitors who never stay in the house, and the sons go to visit their 
wives and children at the wives’ mothers’ houses. 

The Nayar woman’s marriage is called Sambandham and for some time 
it was held that the children of such a marriage could not be legitimate heirs 
of the father. As the original house was a matrilineal house based on ances¬ 
tral agricultural land, the question of sons inheriting the father’s property 
did not arise, but during the British rule many new ways of earning money 
were opened up so that a man could go out into other parts of the country 
and become a Government servant or engage in trade and commerce or take 
jobs in factories. The patriarchal family pattern which allowed a man to 
live with his wife and children was the pattern of the rulers and was also 
convenient to the new economic set up and a great demand arose to place the 
Nayar type of marriage on the same footing as other patriarchal types of 
marriages. A law was passed in Madras, and later in Travancore, enabling 
a Nayar man to leave his self-earned money to his wife and children instead 
of their passing to the Tharwad and therefore to his sisters and sisters’ child¬ 
ren. This law has been taken advantage of especially by many a younger 
son of the Nambudris who, instead of having a visiting relationship with their 
Nayar consorts, set up independent households and families on patriarchal 
lines. This however deprived them of the ancestral home as they could not 
take their non-Brahmin wives into the Brahmin joint family. Even now such 
a Brahmin always tells you that he is “living with his wife” ! What the caste 
status of the sons and daughters is, is not known though they are certainly 
not Nambudris. 

There are different ways of looking at the Nambudri-Nayar relationship 
and the gradual change in the family pattern of each. Many anthropologists 
have blamed Nambudris as exploiting the Nayar women. Many Nayar men 
have thought with shame and indignation of the relationship existing between 
themselves, their fathers and mothers. But it appears that the European or 
other outside observers did not understand the situation properly and the 
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occasional outbursts of the Nayar youths about their family situation was due 
to feelings roused through modern culture-contact rather than from the 
inherent disharmony of the situation. The author has met a number of Nayars 
and Nambudris and their various evaluations of the social situation makes 
the present conflict clear. 

In matrilineal houses the father is a visitor to the house of his wife but 
among v/ell-to-do Kshatriyas the Nambudri father many times lives in the 
house of his wife. If he is an elder son of a Nambudri household he has also 
a home and wife of his own at the patrilineal house of his Nambudri kin. 
Such a man divides his time between the two houses. In his Nambudri house 
he is the master of the house and property and has the responsibility of bring¬ 
ing up his children. In his Kshatriya wife’s house he has no standing at all. 
He is a friend and a lover of the woman, a friend and sometimes a teacher of 
his childI'en but the children are under the guardianship of his wife’s brother 
i.e., the maternal uncle. One must add all the caste taboos against taking 
food together to understand this peculier position. A Nambudri is flattered 
if he has such a Kshatriya connection, especially if he is the consort of a prin¬ 
cess. The Kshatriya women or their guardians pick and choose the best 
Nambudri youths. They must be of a well-to-do family, learned and good- 
looking. The Nambudri man who resides in his wife’s household does not 
take his food with the family but eats apart. He has his Brahmanical baths 
and ritual performances. Custom borbids his friendly relations with his wife 
whom he may see only occasionally as she is in the inner apartments. He 
spends his time reading Sanskrit, playing chess or organising Kathakali dance- 
performances. He can be and many times is a friend of his children, but as 
they grow and assume different responsibilities they drift away from him, I 
was in a Kshatriya household taking blood samples. I had taken the sample 
from all but one—an old man standing a little apart and looking on. Then I 
told one of the young men that I would take the old man’s sample too. I was 
answered, “You may if you like, but he is not one of us. He is our Nambudri 
father.” Later enquiry revealed that he was a younger son of a Nambudri 
taken into the Kshatriya household as the husband of the eldest daughter and 
had lived there and grown old almost like a dependent. Nobody showed dis¬ 
respect to him but nobody paid much attention to him either. There was no 
need for him to do anything or be consulted about anjrthing—as they put it, 
“he was not one of them.” 

At Trichur I was in a household where the father was a Nambudri— 
a successful business man and a younger son of a Nambudri family—^who 
had married a Nayar woman according to the new law and had formed a 
family. His wife and children were with him. He was the supporter of his 
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family, a guardian of his children and yet he said quite naturally—“I am the 
only Nambudri here. You see I am living with my Nayar wife.” It was an 
independent household, as much his as his wife’s but his social tie with his 
Nambudri relations was cut. They could never come to live with him or 
enjoy his hospitality. He might go there if he had not quarrelled with them. 
His wife on the other hand had access to her kin-group. Her sisters and 
brothers were there at the time as guests on a long visit. 

Tripunnithera is the Royal suburb of Cochin. There are over a hun¬ 
dred houses there, all belonging to the Royal princesses whose sons were 
likely heirs to the chiefdom of Cochin. The first two or three houses were 
of quite good dimensions, the next twenty like the bigger bungalows of the 
middle class merchants of Cochin and the rest were quite humble indeed. In 
each house was one princess and her Nambudri husband, with her brothers, 
sons and daughters. Some of the Nambudris had a Nambudri separate 
household of their own and they went and lived with the Nambudri wife 
and children occassionally though a considerable time was spent in the Ksha- 
triya household where they were life-pensioners. Many of these Nambudris 
had English education and were also Sanskrit Pandits. They lived simply, 
without pomp or ostentation—indeed all Malabar life is simple—in a pension 
where they got a room, food and wife without having to pay for it. Household 
servants spoke of them with great respect, their children seemed to be very 
friendly with them. One could not penetrate deeper than that. 

But I have recorded two other incidents too. I was in a Nambudri 
household. Being a Brahmin, I was allowed to go inside and take the bloods 
of the women, busy in the kitchen. They came out of the kitchen one by one 
—small, very fair and very docile. Each took a bath afterwards as I had 
broken by my touch the purity needed for cooking a Brahmin meal. Then I 
went out, took the blood of the men and sat chatting while light refreshments 
were placed before me. The father of the house was not there. The eldest 
son and the younger uncles acted as hosts. The son being a college youth 
and rather modern had less restraint and spoke out his thoughts. “Our father 
comes home but seldom, his Kshatriya home is dearer to him than this.” He 
was sent out on some errand and the uncle explained how onerous was the 
position of a man who had been taken up by a Kshatriya woman and how the 
position brought gifts and honour! 

In Travancore I met a young Nayar who spoke with great bitterness 
and feelings about this same relationship. He maintained that it was a tra¬ 
vesty of the father-son relationship when the father would never even eat 
his meal with a son or a meal prepared by the wife. He talked enviously of 
the modern family unit made up of the husband, wife and children. One 
K. 33 
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could see that his bitterness arose not simply out of the Nayar-Nambudri 
relationship, but that he was resenting the old social order of a matrilineal 
household and wanting the close bond between husband and wife depicted 
in the English literature he was reading and in the modern literature of his 
own country which is imitating the pattern of the Western love-stories. 

In Cochin I met another Nayar young man who described the Nam- 
budri in the matrilineal house as “the male concubine’’ of the mother. To 
my protest that he was putting it rather crassly he countered by asking me 
if I could think of any other function which the Nambudri fulfilled. He said 
that the best looking Nambudris were always selected by the powerful houses 
and the result was the very handsome rulers of Cochin and Travancore. For 
himself he said that in the matrilineal set up of the Kshatriyas and Nayars a 
man did not improve his social status by being the husband of a woman of a 
ruling house but by being the brother or the son of such a woman. He was 
right in so far that in Travancore the personalities of importance were the 
ruling Prince called the Maharaja, his mother who was called the senior 
Maharani and his sister, called the junior Maharani, whose son would suc¬ 
ceed him. Nobody knew who the wife of the ruling prince was or who the hus¬ 
bands of the senior and junior Maharanis were. The same young man told me 
that he was attached to his mother’s brother who had looked well after him. 
If his father were a Nayar perhaps there would have been a bond between 
father and son, but having a Nambudri father who “was not one of them” and 
who never shared food with them there was no rival to the attachment be¬ 
tween the uncle and the nephew. 

In Madras I met a Nambudri advocate with a very rich practice and 
considerable income. He was a social reformer and wanted to change the an¬ 
tiquated mode of life of his community. He was unmarried, though middle- 
aged, and assured me in the course of a conversation that his one ambition in 
life was to marry a girl of his own caste. This rather surprised me, as in 
the other Indian provinces, social reformers talk of breaking the caste-bar¬ 
riers and marrying oniside their own castes. When I expressed my surprise 
he made the situation clear. He was the 5th or the 6th son of a Nambudri. 
His two eldest brothers were already married and according to the Nambudri 
custom all the rest had to remain unmarried. He could of course have an 
old-fashioned “Sambandham” relationship with a Nayar woman. He could 
even marry her and set up an independent family according to the new law. 
He was independent of his family and rich enough to set up such a house¬ 
hold if he chose. He assured me that he could choose and obtain a really 
suitable mate among the charming and educated Nayar girls, but being a 
social reformer he wanted to break this odious practice of the taboo on the 
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marriage of a younger son of a Nambudri Brahmin and get a girl of his own 
caste. To his intense disgust and chagrin he found no Nambudri father will¬ 
ing to give his girl in marriage to a younger son and so the valiant reformer 
remained unmarried! 

While in Calicut I witnessed a procession of young communists. At 
the head of the procession with banners in hand walked about a dozen young 
women. My companion showed them to me and exclaimed, “A few years 
ago no stranger saw so much as the toe-nail of a Nambudri woman. It was 
said that they were “Asuryam-pa;sya.” (not to be seen even by the sun). 
And now these girls from the best Nambudri houses are walking the streets 
of Calicut in the company of rif-raff.” He further added, “They all are the 
younger and unmarried daughters of the big Nambudri houses here ! ” 

These incidents bring forth the human tensions of such families and 
such curious social relationship as that between the Nambudris and Nayars. 
It appears wrong to say that one community has exploited the other. 

The interrelation of the Nambudri and the Nayar is part of the larger 
problem of inter-caste and inter-group relations and culturaJ adjustments. 
Another problem of equal interest is the Nambudri family pattern itself. In 
the historical sketch of the northern family we have seen that there are 
grounds to believe that at one time the marriage of the eldest son only was 
permitted and that he alone succeeded to the father’s property. This pattern 
is never fully described in the northern literature though there are various 
references which point to it. Even if such a pattern did exist in the north it 
broke down in the early days of the expansion of the Aryans in the fertile 
valley of the Ganga. As regards the Vedic schools of Brahmins we know 
that some of the most ancient schools are flourishing in the south while they 
have dwindled almost out of existence in the north. One wonders whether 
the Nambudris are preserving an ancient family pattern with one modifica¬ 
tion. Only the eldest son or two may marry and only the eldest inherits the 
property. The others however have no sexual right over the wife of the 
eldest. Can we say that the necessity for this vanished owing to the peculiar 
adjustment made possible by the co-existence of a matrilineal community 
among whom the husband did not form a family with his wife and children? 
It is not known when and from where the Nambudris came to Malabar. 
Everybody says that they came from northern India and their own tradition 
is in accordance with this. Whether originally they had the family law by 
which only the eldest married is also not known. Whether the Nambudris, 
isolated from the rest of the Brahmanic community, and thrown into an 
entirely different cultural environment, have preserved an ancient custom 
or whether they have modified their family pattern in response to new sur- 
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roundings is a question not impossible of solution and close enquiry may 
reveal material which would answer this query. The polyandrous patrilineal 
organisation of the Khashas of Jaunsar Bewar in the foothills of the Hima¬ 
layas, and the patriarchal community of the Nambudris in the coastal plain 
at the foot of the Travancore high ranges may either represent survivals of 
archaic types, or new modifications in response to new physical and cultural 
environments. 

The Kshatriya and Nayar family patterns are almost alike except that 
in the family of the ruling houses the joint family and the memory of the 
rights of succession etc., are kept very much longer than among the ordinary 
Nayar families. The example of the ruling house of Cochin will make this 
clear. The law of succession is that the eldest male in the matrilineal house 
shall succeed the ruler. If the ruler has brothers they succeed him one after 
another. After them the succession goes to the sons of the sisters; whoever 
is the eldest among them comes first and when all run through the succession, 
it passes to the sons of the daughters of the sisters. It is thus a fraternal and 
nepotic (the cross-nephew) succession. The sons and sons’ sons of the ruling 
prince have no chance of succeeding. If the sister of the ruling prince has 
no male issue or if the ruling prince has no sisters then daughters are adopted 
and there are instances of such adoptions in both the ruling houses of Cochin 
and Travancore. Due to fraternal succession the man who succeeds is gene¬ 
rally nearly as old as the one who died and there are a number of rulers in a 
few years’ time as actually did happen in Cochin during the last two decades. 
Near Cochin is a suburb called Tripunnithera which is a city of princes and 
princesses with a Nambudri Brahmin settled in each. At present there are 
about a hundred princes of Cochin and each knows exactly his position as 
regards succession. It is not at all very unusual to get a letter or an appli¬ 
cation for a post signed by a person, the 58th or nth prince of Cochin! 

Among the Kshatriyas there is a definite hierarchy. The women of the 
ruling house were supposed to consort with Nambudris only. Their sons had 
either Nayar wives or Kshatriya wives of a lower rank. In recent years the 
reform movement has tended to break the Nambudri connection and more 
and more Kshatriya women are marrying Kshatriya men. It may be owing 
to the long association with learned Nambudri fathers that the Kshatriyas 
(the ruling clans) of Cochin and Travancore are the most cultured and learn¬ 
ed in the whole of India. Many of them are fine scholars, musicians, painters 
and art lovers. The mode of life is simple in the extreme and Brahmanical. 
They are generally very handsome, gentle and courteous. Their women too 
are cultured and one is struck by the complete lack of gaudiness and show 
evinced in the life of Malabar Kshatriyas. 
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The Nayar family pattern is the same as that of the Kshatriyas. The 
women of richer Nayar families have Brahmin consorts, some have Kshatri¬ 
yas and some Nayars of different standing. This has resulted in hypergamous 
sub-castes among Nayars. The Nayar matrilineal joint family is called 
Tharwad. It is made up of a woman and her sisters and brothers, the sons 
and daughters of herself and of the sisters and the children of her daughters 
and her sisters’ daughters. The husbands of all the women of this household 
belong to other Tharwads and visit the wives occassionally of an evening or 
are sometimes called for a special feast. The wives of all the males of this 
Tharwad also live in other Tharwads and are visited there by the males. Thus 
the family does not allow any affinal relations to live in the same household 
as the blood relations. Also excluded from the household are the children 
of the males, though they are blood-relations. A man’s mother, brothers, 
sisters, mother’s sisters, mother’s brothers, sisters’ sons and daughters share 
the house. Husbands and wives do not live together and so the ceremonial 
and ritual by which a member of another family is incorporated into one’s 
own, as in the case of the northern family, is not found in the Nayar com¬ 
munity. Sometimes as an exception, one affinal relation is brought to stay 
in this matrilocal family. This relation is the wife of the eldest male 
Karnavan, The Karnavan is generally the mother’s brother (from the point 
of view of the growing children) and is called AmwAn, His wife, who is 
brought to stay in the matrilocal house is called Amrmyi Amim, Her pre¬ 
sence is resented by the members of the matrilocal household. She generally 
does not live with the other members of the family and has a slightly separate 
establishment apart from the others. What happens to this lady if her hus¬ 
band dies before her, was not made clear to me. There are in the Malayalam 
language, some proverbs about the Ammayi Amnud which reflect her unpopu¬ 
larity. 


As the husband is not a member of the wife’s household his family 
and her family are not bound together by ties of co-residence or constant and 
mutual gift-giving. The Nayar family is illustrative of the minimal contact 
which two families can have in spite of the necessity of exchange of sexual 
partnership. It also explains the lack of terms for a number of relatives who 
are of importance in other family patterns studied upto now. Very few kin¬ 
ship terms are used by Nayars and by Malayalam-speaking people generally. 
An enquiry elicits the reply that there are no kinship terms for certain rela¬ 
tions or if after some thought kinship terms are supplied, they are purely 
Sanskrit. The kinship terms are easy to understand. Only a few need an 
explanation. 
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There is no term for husband’s brother. The term used for wife’s bro¬ 
ther is Aliyan. The mother’s brother or a brother of a woman either seek a 
bride-groom for her or consent to her choice. If a man does not like his 
sister’s husband he orders her to break with him and so the wife’s brother is 
an important personage. 

The term Angal, used for brothers by a woman, means merely ‘men¬ 
folk’ and naturally cannot be used by a man. In the same way the term 
Pengal used by men while speaking of sisters means ‘womenfolk’ and can be 
used by men only. 

The Nambudri term Oppol used by men for elder sister seems to be 
made up of two words Oppa -f ol. The word may merely mean a person 
who is older. The Kannada and other Dravidian terms like Appa, A/cfcd, Ammd 
seem to change their initial vowels in Malayalam. 

The term Ikkd used for maternal uncle by the Mapl^ seems to be a 
strange term and is supposed to be of foreign origin. I cannot say what it 
denotes or whether it is foreign. At Tripunnithera while recording the names 
of the daughters of the Royal clan I found that each name is preceded by the 
word Ikkdvu which is supposed to be a title for all these girls. Ikkd and 
Ikkdvu seem to be connected words used for persons whom one respects and 
may be of purely Dravidian origin. 

The term Acchan is used by higher castes. The term Appan is used by 
lower castes, especially Pulaya, and Mr. Unni, my Nayar student, notes that 
the Nambudris use certain words and expressions commonly found among the 
lower classes. He suggests that this is due to their learning the expressions 
from their servants. 

The terms Mdmd and Mdmi are not found in Malayalam. For father’s 
sister the usual Dravidian word Atte is also missing. Sometimes the infor¬ 
mants do not give any word for father’s sister, (with whom after all in the 
Nayar household there is almost no contact), or they give the term Achchi 
(or Ashshi) the feminine form of Achchan. The term for mother’s brother is 
Amman the grammatical masculine form for the word Ammd meaning mother. 
The term for Amrmn^s wife is Ammdyi^Amtm, 

The property and the house in a Tharwad all belong to the women of 
the family but the actual manager is the eldest male who is called the Kar^m- 
van, which is derived from a Sanskrit root and means “one who does things” 
and is equivalent to the northern word ‘Karta’. The succession to Karna- 
vanship is according to age and generation. A man is succeeded by his 
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younger brothers and then by his eldlest sister’s eldest son. A man or a boy 
is known by his name and the name of the Tharwad to which he belongs. 
The Tharwad is always named after an ancestress and referred to as the Thar¬ 
wad of so and so (woman). If a man does not belong to a Tharwad he is not 
respected and I was told by an officer in a mill that though he was well edu¬ 
cated and a salaried man he had not the requisite social position as they were 
landless orphans. If he bought land, built a house and settled there with 
his sister, bringing up her children, he would gain social status. He said he 
knew of many a poor labourer serving in the mill, saving money to establish 
a Tharwad in his sister’s name and become ‘somebody’ in his caste. 

In Malabar the name of the Tharwad and the own name were used in 
olden times to designate a person. In modern times, the schools require the 
guardian’s name which is put down as the middle initial of the child. Raman 
K. Nayar would stand for Raman (own name), Karunakaran (the maternal 
uncle’s name), and Nayar, the caste name turned into a family name. In 
patriarchal societies like the Marathas the middle initial, standing for the 
father’s name, would be the same for all children of a man. In a Nayar 
household the middle initial will change according to who happens to be 
Karnavan at the time the boy was put to school. This information was 
acquired quite by accident when I was assisted in my work by two brothers 
with different middle initials. My informant told me that he and his brother 
had different initials as they had different Karnavans when put to school. 
The same informant brought to my notice a law-suit which was brought in 
the local court owing to a dispute between a man and his wife’s maternal 
uncle who was the Karnavan of the wife’s house. The two sons of the mar¬ 
riage had lived with the mother and the maternal uncle for some time and 
then the father had taken them away to the place where he was serving outside 
Malabar. The boys were put to school and the name of the father was entered 
as the guardian. This was resented by the maternal uncle who brought a 
suit against the father. How the case was settled I do not know. These inci¬ 
dents bring out the human relationships of the matriarchal household in its 
last stages of dissolution. 

Investigators have recorded polyandrous marriage among the Nayars, 
No present-day polyandrous connections have come to my notice, but inves¬ 
tigations have shown that not more than twentyfive to forty years ago such con¬ 
nections were entered into in rare cases and there are people alive who gave 
details of it. I am indebted to my student Mr. Raman Unni for the following 
account. Only a few cases of polyandrous connections could be established in 
his locality. They were all among the richest Nayar families and represented 
a free choice by the women with however the consent of the Karnavan. The 
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mode of this connection was that the husband of the woman brought a friend 
of his on one of his visits. The friend liked the woman and the woman liked 
the friend, who, in consultation with his friend the husband, gave the lady 
some beautiful saris and oil. When matters had gone so far the mother of 
the lady tactfully revealed the matter to the Karnavan who thought over the 
matter and gave his consent to the friendship whereupon the presents were 
accepted by the lady and the second man became the second husband of the 
lady. Both the friends kept this relationship without quarrel until their 
deaths. From the records it appears that the second simultaneous relation¬ 
ship was not celebrated as a marriage. 

A Nayar woman is supplied with oil and clothing from her husband’s 
house. Even when she is widowed these things are sent to her. But if she 
marries again the responsibility of the first husband’s family ceases. 

Divorce is allowed and practised among the lower strata of the Nayars. 
It is not an elaborate procedure. No compensation of any kind is paid to 
either party. 

The hypergamy in Travancore and Cochin involves three different 
castes as has been described above. These three castes are the Kshatriya, 
the Nayar and the Nambudri. Their interrelation is as follows: A Nambudri 
man or a woman is a child of a Nambudri father and a Nambudri mother. A 
Kshatriya man or a Kshatriya woman is a child of a Kshatriya woman and a 
Nambudri man.^ It is the endeavour of every well-born Kshatriya woman to 
contract a Sambandham marriage with a Nambudri. In the case of very rich 
land-lords or chieftains and Royal princesses, Nambudri consorts are brought 
and established in the matrilineal house. In the case of others, like other 
husbands, they occasionally visit their Kshatriya wives. A Kshatriya male 
marries either a Kshatriya woman or a Nayar woman of a very high status. 
His children, both male and female would no longer be Kshatriyas. 

A Nayar was the child of a Kshatriya male and a Nayar female or a 
Nambudri male and a Nayar female, or a Nayar male and a Nayar female. 
Among Nayars there are many sub-groups arranged in a heirarchical manner 
depending on whose child the Nayar is. There is a sub-caste which is not 
exactly Nayar formed of the progeny of a Kshatriya male and a Kshatriya 
female. 


4. I have already stated above that in modem times the marriage or liaison with 
the Nambudris is on the wane among Kshatriyas as well as Nayars. The author has 
however seen many families which still keep to the orthodox mating rules recounted here. 
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(1) A Nambudri X O Nambudri 


Nambudri 

(2) A Nambudri X O Kshatriya 


Kshatriya 

(3) A Ivsbatriya X C) Ksbatriya 


Non-Kshatriya 

(4) A Nambudri X O Nayar 


A Kshatriya X O Nayar 


A Nayar X O Nayar 


Nayars of different status 

In the patrilineal Rajput hypergamy of the north, a woman secured a 
higher status for her children by marrying a man of a higher caste. A man’s 
children did not lose caste by marrying women who were their equals or 
slightly lower in rank. In Malabar the status of a child is that of its mother 
but it is also conditioned by the status of its father. In patrilineal hierarchy 
the women tended to go higher up in the social ladder. In this type the pro¬ 
geny of women retain their status while the men necessarily go down as they 
may marry either their equals or their inferiors. This is not a simple hyper¬ 
gamy and just a reverse of the patrilineal hypergamy but the phenomenon 
is complicated by the existence of the Nambudri caste, whose women are not 
available as spouses to the other castes and who hold a social status in the 
caste-structure which is analogous to that of the highest Rajput clans. This 
is a social phenomenon which has resulted in caste hypergamy owing to cer¬ 
tain extraordinary adaptations of patrilinear and matrilinear communities to- 
K. 34 
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wards one another. Several conditions led to it One was the custom of the 
Nambudris by which only one or two sons married. Another was the possi¬ 
bility of these sons entering into a sexual partnership with women of matri- 
linear households without involving their own patrilinear household into the 
responsibility of bringing up the children. A third condition may be the 
acceptance of these Nambudris by the powerful ruling houses of the matri- 
linear community. These houses could attach to their houses the male part¬ 
ners who pleased them most. Such male partners had no functions in their 
own patri-family as Kshatriya or Nayar male partners would have had in their 
matri-family and so were available as house-mates. 

The Malabar family among the matrilineal people thus represents a 
sexual partnership of husband and wife which carries the least number of 
duties on the part of the male—^which does not even involve constant com¬ 
panionship unless it is a relationship with an unattached male belonging to a 
patrilineal community like the Nambudri. 

There is a small community in Malabar called the As^i. This caste is 
goldsmith by profession. It is patrilineal and patrilocal and practises fraternal 
polyandry up to the present time. A man is married to a girl. The form of 
marriage is that of the usual individual marriage and the bride is shared by 
all brothers. It has not been possible for me to gather all the necessary facts 
to give an exact picture of this relationship and as to how fatherhood is deter¬ 
mined. I found people extremely reluctant to talk about this practice and 
must content myself with this brief notice which will give an idea of the 
variety and complexity of family organisation in the Malayali region.® 

No special description for the Tamilnad is given in this Chapter as the 
terminology has been discussed in detail in the previous Chapter. 
It may be noted however that though Tamilnad is predominantly 
patrilineal and patrilocal, there are communities in the southern parts 
which are partly matrilineal and partly patrilineal. One such community 
are the Kallars of Tanjore and Madura districts, who have been described by 
Mr. Louis Dumont.® This community may represent cultural communications 
with Malabar via the southern route or may represent the existence of matri¬ 
lineal institutions over a wide territory in the Dravidian south. This ques¬ 
tion can be set at rest only by detailed studies of all communities of the 
South. 

5. Mr. Raman Unni, a student of the Deccan College Research Institute, Poona, is 
doing anthropological investigations in the Travancore and Cochin region and hopes 
to get full information about the exact way in which these conventions work and the 
attitudes of people towards them. 

6. Eastern Anthropologist Vol. IV, No. 1. Sept.-Nov. 1950-51. 



CHAPTER VII 


THE KINSHIP ORGANISATION OF THE EASTERN ZONE 

In this chapter are included some of the people of the north-east and 
the east who speak Mundari and Monkhmer languages. 

The northern, the central and the southern Zones are compact and 
geographically contiguous. The eastern zone shows neither of these charac¬ 
teristics. 

The Mundari- and Monkhmer-speaking groups, though spread over a 
very wide area, represent today linguistic islands separated from each other 
by regions where other languages are spoken. Even within these linguistic 
islands the penetration of other linguistic groups and the consequent con¬ 
tamination of other languages is very great. 

The Mundari and Monkhmer languages belong to a language family 
called the Austro-asiatic family of languages. Languages of this family are 
spoken by many peoples of south-east Asia. All these people live as scat¬ 
tered groups among people speaking other languages like the Tibeto-Bur- 
mese, Chinese, Aryan and Dravidian. The western-most people of this 
group are the Korku who live in central India in the Satpura and Vindhya 
ranges. The eastern-most people are the Annamese on the south-eastern 
coast of the Asiatic mainland. The southernmost people are the primitive 
Sakai and Semang living in the jungles of Malay peninsula. The northern¬ 
most people are the Khasi of Assam in India. The Austro-asiatic languages 
are divided into two great groups of languages, the Monkhmer and the Mun¬ 
dari. Of these the people who speak Monkhmer languages are all, with the 
exception of the Khasi, outside and to the east of India; those who speak 
Mundari are found in central and eastern India. The speakers of Mon 
and Khmer and Cham had built great empires and have records of their 
languages in inscriptions of the 7th and the 8th century of the Christian Era. 
The other speakers of the Monkhmer group and all the speakers of the 
Mundari group are represented today by the so-called primitive tribes liv¬ 
ing in jungles and ranging from nomadic hunters to cultivators of rice. 

Even when one confines oneself to these tribes of the above group 
who are resident in India, it is very difficult to describe their kinship organi¬ 
sation as belonging to one pattern or type. 
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A great deal of work has been done on these tribes and articles and 
monographs about them are available to students.^ These give information 
about the clan system, marriage customs and family organisation of some of 
these people but except for the Bondos any record of actual marriages or 
stories giving a glimpse into kinship conduct are lacking. My own contact 
with these people has been also very fleeting and so all that the present chap¬ 
ter intends to do is to present the problem of cultural anthropology of India 
*ns it concerns the speakers of this family of languages. We have dealt with 
whe kinship organisation of the people speaking the Sanskritic and Dravidian 
languages. These are the two major partners in Indian culture. The people 
of the eastern zone are the third known partner whose cultural contribution 
we are trying to discover. 

These people represent remnants of a once more wide-spread and 
numerous group. Today they live scattered, surrounded by later immi¬ 
grants. They have borrowed much from their neighbours whose material 
culture far surpasses theirs. They have no writing to give a definite clue to 
their laws and traditions. Every aspect of their life has been influenced by 
the others. It is necessary to find out at least approximately what type of 
social organisation they represent. The best guide for this is their own 
society as it exists at present, their own traditions as regards their past and 
any record of them which may be available in the literature of the two lite¬ 
rate partners. The facts one wants to know about them are: — 

How far westward was the extension of these people? 

Did they ener India from the east? 

Are all the primitive people in India representative of this third part¬ 
ner? 

Answers to these questions—even provisional ones—would make clear 
the inter-relation of the three main streams which have gone to make the 
Indian culture. 

1. H. RoBERTS-Khas.si Grammar, London, 1891. 

Gtjrdon — Khasis of Assam, London, 1914. 

S. C. Roy — The Birhors, Ranchi, 1925. 

S. C. Roy — The Oraons of Chhota Nagpur, Ranchi, 1915. 

S. C. Roy — The Mundas and Their Country, Calcutta, 1912. 

Hoffmann & Emelen— The Encyclopaedia Mundarica, Patna, 1932. 

J. Hoffmann — The Mnndari Grammar, Calcutta, 1903. 

V. Elwin — The Bondo Highlander. 

1931 Census Report of India. 

Grierson — Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. II, pp. 1-57, Calcutta, 1904. 

Grierson— Linguistic 'Survey of India, Vol. IV. pp. 1-275, Calcutta, 1906. 

Meillet and Cohen — Les Langues du Monde, pp. 385-403, Paris, 1924. 
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The most westerly of these people are a tribe called the Korku found 
in Central India. There is no linguistic evidence to suggest that they once 
occupied any region west of their present home. This, however, is not evi¬ 
dence based on thorough investigation of the languages spoken by the many 
primitive and semi-primitive people of this area. There is a possibility that 
such work may discover elements of sub-merged languages in their speech. 

The Mundas themselves, according to S. C. Roy, have a tradition of 
having been pushed eastward from an ancient habitat as far westward as 
the provinces of northern Rajputana and Delhi. They have, however, no 
tradition which connects them with the south. 

As regards the original home of these people all the present linguistic 
evidence points to the east—very probably the south-eastern portion of China 
as the original home of the people speaking the Mundari and Monkhmer 
languages. Certain traits of material culture or of the social organisation 
also connects them with south-east Asia. One such is the shouldered celt 
which is found among the Mundari-speaking people, as also among the 
Monkhmer-speaking primitive tribes in Burma and Indo-China. Another 
feature is the upright and horizontal stone slabs which are erected as monu¬ 
ments to the dead and which characterise all Munda villages. Such monu¬ 
ments are also found among other people of further east. One of the social 
institutions peculiar to these people are the dormitories of the bachelors and 
spinsters which seem to have been copied by the Gonds. 

This brings us to our last query. Barring the Tibeto-Burman speaking 
people of the eastern and central Himalayan foothills, the languages spoken 
by the primitives are Sanskritic, Dravidian and Mundari. The Bhil, the Tha- 
kur, the Kalkari, the Warli of Rajputana, Gujarat and Maharashtra speak 
some kind of dialects of Rajastani, Gujarati and Marathi i.e. Sanskritic lan¬ 
guages. There are some non-Sanskritic words in their languages but what 
their affinities are has not been studied so far. 

The various types of Kuruba (Jenu Kuruba, Betta Kuruba, etc.), the 
Kadar, Urali, Manan, Toda and other tribes of the Mysore plateau and Nilgiri 
hills speak dialects akin to Kannada, Malayalam and Tamil languages. The 
Chenchus speak Telugu. The Koya, the Gond and the Kondh speak a Dra¬ 
vidian language called Kui and the Oraon of the Chhota Nagpur plateau 
speak Kurukh, also a Dravidian language. 

The important tribes which speak Mundari are, from south to north, 
the Bondo, the Gadaba, the Saora, the Korku, the Munda, the Santal; and 
the Monkhmer speaking tribe is the Khasi of Assam. 
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From among these people it is almost certain that the original language 
of the Bhils was not a Sanskritic language and that they have adopted the 
language of the region in which they find themselves. The same statement 
can be made of the other tribes who speak some type of Sanskritic lan¬ 
guages. 

As regards the south-western primitive tribes they speak Dravidian 
languages which are very akin to the dialects of the language of the region 
in which these tribes live. These tribes are so small that they might be the 
renmants of larger tribes who have been absorbed in the people of the differ¬ 
ent regions while only a minor portion remains today in the jungles. These 
have been in contact with the more civilised neighbours and may have bor¬ 
rowed and then later adopted their language. Anthropologists have not stu¬ 
died the dialects of these people except that of the Todas of the Nilgiri hills. 
Todas are a very typical tribe and seem to be immigrants from some un¬ 
known land and today speak a Darvidian language similar to Tulu and 
Kannada. 

The speakers of Kui, Gondi and Kurukh number some three millions 
and are numerically the largest primitive tribes of India. Their tradition 
connects them with the south and their speech forms have been accorded 
the rank of independent languages within the Dravidian family. Their his¬ 
tory during the middle ages seems to be that of powerful tribes making 
their way northwards and establishing kingdoms in the forested region of 
the eastern Vindhyas. They came in contact with the Mundari-speaking 
people through whose area of occupation they drove a wedge leaving the 
Korkus, the western-most Mundari people, as a group isolated from the rest. 
They also drove the Mundas eastwards and northwards and live today as 
their neighbours. They seem to have borrowed the institution of the bache¬ 
lors* dormitories from the Mundas. Some Uraons have also adopted the 
Mundari language and the account of S. C. Roy shows that they have bor¬ 
rowed some festivals also from them. Of the people speaking Kui, the Kondh 
are an eastern branch and the Koyas and Gonds the western branch. The 
Kondh live as neighbours of the Bondo, Gadaba and Saora, three tribes 
speaking Mundari languages. 

These three tribes are the most advanced of the Dravidian-speaking 
tribes. They are organised into villages, with headmen and magician priests, 
practise cultivation, have well-organised markets and live materially and 
economically at about the same level as the Indian agriculturist. Probably 
they represent a Dravidian-speaking people who have been pushed north¬ 
wards by the more civilised groups of Dravidians and who in their turn dis¬ 
placed the Mundari people of central and eastern India. Or, they may have 
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been a pre-Dravidian people who lived for so long among the Dravidians that 
they adopted the Dravidian languages as their own in the same way as the 
Bhils adopted Sanskritic speech. Even if we accept the latter alternative 
it leaves us in the dark about the original language of these primitives. 

The third group of primitives comprise the speakers of the Austro* 
asiatic languages. Besides speaking languages belonging to a common family 
they have certain institutions which most of the tribes possess. These are, 
as indicated above, the custom of setting monolithic monuments to the dead 
and bachelors’ dormitories. They all have exogamous clans, well ordered 
villages and a system of markets or Hats. They are divided into aristocratic 
clans from whom headmen or rajas are appointed and have a class of x^i'iests, 
bards and magicians (called Pahan) who are held to be lower than the Munda. 
Some of these tribes are skilled cultivators of irrigated rice-fields. Very 
possibly they are people who brought rice-cultivation into India. 

All the primitive tribes in India differentiate themselves sharply from 
the other population in many of their physical characteristics. Yet it cannot 
be said that they represent racially one group. The eastern primitives i.e. 
the Mundari-speaking people are different from the western primitives in 
possessing larger heads. The central primitives i.e. the Gonds form a sort 
of a transition group between the two. They are not as small-headed as the 
western primitives, nor as large-headed as the easterners. The westerners 
appear to be more Veddid.2 

If we take into account the archaeological, linguistic and anthropolo¬ 
gical researches upto now we may put forward the following as a working 
hypothesis for the present. It seems that before the Aryans and Dravidians 
came into India, the land was occupied by primitive and semi-primitive 
tribes, some of whom (probably the more primitive elements) were hunters 
and gatherers akin to the Veddas, while others were hunters and cultivators 
of rice living in jungle clearings and divided into small kingdoms. These 
people seem to have spread all over south-east Asia i.e. South China, Indo- 
China, Burma, the Malay peninsula, the Nicobar Islands, India and Ceylon. 
How far eastwards and southwards they spread in the island world of Indo¬ 
nesia and the Pacific we do not know. Linguists say that the Austro-asiatic 
languages show traces of another language which they seem to have absorb¬ 
ed. Possibly that was the language spoken by such people as the Sakai and 


2. These results have been arrived at by a preliminary study of the Orissa, Maha¬ 
rashtra and Kamatak regions. Some of these measurements have been carried out with 
the help of a research grant from the University of Poona to which I wish to express my 
thanks. The results of these studies will be published shortly. 
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Semang (who today speak an Austro-asiatic language) in the Malay penin¬ 
sula, the Veddas in Ceylon and the western primitives of India. The Austro- 
asiatic-speaking people themselves were overwhelmed in their turn by the 
people speaking Tibeto-Burman and Chinese languages in the north, by the 
Aryans in the west and by the Dravidians in the south. 

In India the present primitive people thus are remnants of more nume¬ 
rous and better-knit social groups which have been forced apart, partly 
absorbed and partly driven into the forest regions by the later conquerors. 
Whether all these people can be grouped as one cultural entity or whether 
they were ethnically different elements not assimilated into one culture are 
questions which await investigation. In India agencies of cultural unifica¬ 
tion like a central political power, a central religious authority or unity of 
language have been always lacking. The political authority never dreamt of 
interfering in the regulative functions of the local and caste groups. The 
religious authority was not concerned in laying down rules of conduct and 
organising a class of clergymen to enforce it. Whatever cultural unification 
has been reached has been achieved slowly by a free exchange and adoption 
of ideas and materials in an infinitely loosely knit and, in certain aspects, a 
very tolerant society. This is the picture of the cultural process of the post- 
Aryan period. We may be sure that the cultural unity of the pre-Aryan 
and pre-Dravidian period was of an even looser texture and consisted in 
some general similarity of forms of social organisation and perhaps of lan¬ 
guage. This supposition would further involve another and that is that the 
Dravidian-speaking people have always had their centre of characterisation 
in the south and that they were not pushed southwards by the Aryans as 
many scholars believe. 

The belief that the Dravidians once inhabited northern India is based 
on the following facts. In Baluchistan near the north-western frontier of 
India (now Pakistan), a group of people talk a language called Brauhi. This 
language contains unmistakable elements of Dravidian languages overlaid by 
the modern dialect of the people. It is supposed that this linguistic island 
represents a remnant of people who once occupied the whole of India and 
who have been driven southwards by the Aryans. In the oldest Sanskritic 
literature one finds words which, according to some linguists, are of Dravi¬ 
dian origin. Both these are facts which need an explanation. The other data 
adduced for this theory are of a more speculative nature. There are scholars 
who find Dravidian analogies in the Mohenjodaro script, others point out the 
similarity between the conception of the god Shiva and the representation 
of a seated human figure on one of the Mohenjodaro seals and also make 
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the second assertion that Shiva is a Dravidian god. These latter specula¬ 
tions need not be considered here. The Dravidian words found in the Vedas 
are very few and also isolated. They represent borrowing but it might have 
been through some cultural intermediary and not directly from Dravidians 
themselves. The Atharva Veda contains words like Taimata which are un¬ 
doubtedly of Babylonian origin and may represent either direct contact or a 
borrowing through people who had some Babylonian cultural back-ground. 
The existence of Brauhi so far north does represent a real problem. Recently 
a hypothesis was put forth that the Dravidians may have entered India via 
Baluchistan, lived in the lower Indus Valley and migrated thence either on 
foot or by sea to their present home in the south.-^ This explains the Brauhi 
and may also explain the existence of Dravidian words in Aryan songs, if 
they were the common cultural possession of the people of the middle east. 
This hypothesis is also not supported by any undisputed facts. It merely 
points out an alternative explanation of existing facts. 

What is the need of such an alternative explanation? This need arises 
out of the complete absence of any reference to the Dravidians in the ear¬ 
liest literature of the Aryans. It has been said by western scholars that the 
Aryans had no historical sense and have left very defective records of their 
doings. The records may be defective for a historian who wants exact dates 
and names of kings, but they are very full as regards what the Aryans were 
doing. If one reads carefully the ritual, the philosophical and the epic lite¬ 
rature, one is struck again and again by the number and variety of observa¬ 
tions made therein. The early literature has given the names of people they 
met and sometimes also their descriptions. In none of these does the word 
Dravida occur, neither does the appellation “noseless^' applied to the jungle 
people, suit the Dravidians. The word Dravida or Dramida occurs in the 
epic as applied to people of the south and a beautiful simile characterises a 
custom which is even now found only in Dravidian India.** The Dravidian 
people themselves, barring the kings who claim descent from the Sun and 
Moon dynasty of the north, have no traditions connecting them with the 
north. The glimpse we get of the Dravidian people in Sanskrit, Pali and in 
the earliest Tamil literature is that of a prosperous people settled firmly in 


3. Prof. C. Von Fiirer Haimendorf— Indian Science Congress, Presidential Address, 
Section of Anthropology and Archaeology 1950; also by the same author “New Aspects of 
the Dravidian Problem” Tamil Culture, June, 1953. 

4. Mahabharata, 3, 61, 97-98. 

A forest tree in full blossom, wth its top covered in long, trailing, wreath-like 
flowers is compared to the king of the Dravida, wearing wreaths of flowers on his head. 
In the north men do not wear flowers in their head. In the south they used to do so upto 
about a few years ago. 

K. 35 
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the south, having a great culture, a sea-faring tradition with rich and busy 
harbours and powerful southern kingdoms from where they expanded in all 
directions. They penetrated into Ceylon and carried the Indian Civilisation 
beyond the sea to Java, Sumatra, the Malay peninsula and beyond. There is 
not even a memory of a retreat before advancing foes. The picture is that 
of a vigorous expanding culture which does not agree with a tradition of 
continuous retreat of a thousand miles through the length of a whole sub¬ 
continent. 

The mapping of the kinship organisation which we have done also 
seems to support the supposition that the Dravidians were advancing north¬ 
wards, the Aryans southwards and, while the areas of their characterisation 
remain the south and the north respectively, there is a central zone where 
culture contact and cultural accommodations have taken place leading to 
structural adaptations of the kinship organisation. Prof. Haimendorf, basing 
his speculations on Sir R. Wheeler’s excavations in South India, had envi¬ 
saged the possibility of the present Dravidians being the builders of the 
Megalithic tombs of South India. These are different in construction from 
the eastern megaliths of the present day Mundas. Upto about 1949, these 
tombs were known only in the South. Recent excavation has not discovered 
any such tombs north of the river Krishna but pottery has been found which, 
in technique and in some of the types seems identical to the Megalithic pot¬ 
tery of the South. This has been found in sites which are dated Ca. 1000 b.c. 
provisionally, in western and north-western India as far as Delhi. The north¬ 
ern pottery is much older than the southern tombs and so it seems that the 
Megalithic builders of the south borrowed it from some northern pre-Aryan 
people. This whole question about the extent of the Dravidians northwards 
is thus unsolved and more work in linguistics, anthropology and archaeology 
is needed before any definite conclusions can be reached. 

We come now to our final question about the information which can 
be got about the non-Aryans and the non-Dravidian people in the Sanskritic 
and Dravidian literature and languages. I must plead again my ignorance of 
philology and also of the Dravidian languages for not being able to cast any 
light on this problem from that angle. Below I give a few references in the 
Sanskritic literature which may be of help to an investigator in this problem* 

The people mentioned earliest in Sanskrit literature are called Dasa or 
Dasyu, also written as Dasa (pronounced as Dasha). These were the people 
with whom the Aryans fought. One of the early kings mentioned in the 
l^gveda is called Trasad-Dasyu = one who harries the Dasyu. This name 
suggests that the hated Dasa or Dasyu were formidable enough for a king 
to take glory in putting them down. The word Dasa or D^ha occurs later 
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in Mahabharata where a king of that tribe is mentioned. In the epic, as also 
in the earlier hterature,^ the Dasa are mentioned as fishermen. The second 
queen of Sanlanu was the daughter of a Dasha king. She is called Kali Satya- 
vati i.e., the dark Satyavati. It is recorded that she plied a ferry on the Ganga 
while a maiden. The other word used for fisher-folk or ferrymen is Kaivarta. 
Though the name Dasa is not found for any tribe or caste of north India 
today, the name Kaivarta (Kevat or Keut, Kaibrata) is found applied to 
fisher castes in Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Bengal and Orissa. 

The other tribes mentioned are Kirata, Sahara and NL^da. Sometimes 
these three words are used as synonyms. NL^da are also called Bhilla. These 
people are characterised as hunters, trappers and robbers living in forests. 
The name Nisada is not appfied to any people today but the other three people 
are well known in present day India. About the Nisada a Sanskrit aphorism 
records a custom which is of great interest to anthropologists. While illus¬ 
trating a situation where the usual expectation of cause and effect are re¬ 
versed, two aphorisms are given. One is “The ascetic does the penance and 
the fool reaps the benefit”. The other is “A Nisada-woman gives birth to a 
son and the Ni^da-man drinks the medicine”. Usually in the Aryan society 
the woman in child-birth drinks medicines meant to restore the tone of the 
womb (generally some astringent called Kasaya in the aphorism), but among 
the Nr^da folk it is the man who has to take medicine. This usage reminds 
one of the customs recorded under Couvade. The Nisada are mentioned as 
living in forests and sometimes Brahmins married their women and made 
their home with them. A Nisada Rastra (nation of Ni^da) and Nrsada Karsu 
are also mentioned. Where they exactly were cannot be determined but they 
are to be located somewhere in the Vindhya forests. The Kirata are mentioned 
as hunters and bowmen of the eastern Himalayan foothills. They are still 
found in the area. The Sahara are mentioned in both the epics. Rama is 
supposed to have met a Sahara woman in the Central Indian forests. There is 
a Mundari-speaking tribe called Savara which is found from south Bihar to 
south Orissa. This seems to be the same tribe as mentioned in the epics and 
in the earlier literature. The Bhilla are always associated with the Vindhya- 
tavi, the forests of the Vindhyas where they ruled as hunters, ever ready to 
fall on the merchant caravans passing through their territory. 

Last of all we come to a people who have been mentioned in Maha¬ 
bharata and in earlier Sanskrit works too. These are the people called Naga. 
The word Naga has other meanings in Sanskrit. It means a serpent or an 
elephant and this has created some confusion about this word. In Maha- 

5. Vajasaneya Samhita of the Sukla Yajurveda, 
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bharata, the Naga are mentioned also as ^Sarpa’, the usual word for serpent. 
Sometimes they are described as serpents, creeping in grass and biting and 
killing humans; at others they are described as human beings. Their record 
as human beings is very interesting and is as follows.® 

The Nagas were divided into fourteen ruling houses. The most west¬ 
ward was the house of Takshaka emd the most eastwards was the house of 
Karkotaka. The Takshakas ruled in what is today the Punjab and Delhi 
States. Their daughter, one Jwala was married to a Kuru king of Hasti- 
napura. Takshaka was the friend of many Aryan kings but the Pandavas 
earned his enmity and the Mahabharata story, while depicting the dispute 
about inheritance among brothers, also describes a feud waged bitterly for 
three generations between the Takshaka Nagas and the Pandavas. The latter 
were given a part of the kingdom which comprised of the dense forests on 
the banks of the Yamuna (the river Jamna). Arjuna with the help of his 
brothers and Krishna burnt this forest down to clear the land for his new 
capital, the city of Indraprastha (modern Delhi). This forest belonged to 
Takshaka, who resisted Arjuna but was ultimately defeated and fled away 
with his life from the holocaust though many other Nagas were burnt to 
death. Takshaka waited to take revenge. In the battle he could not do any 
harm to Arjuna but later he killed Arjuna’s grandson, King Parikshita, and 
Parikshita’s son King Janamejaya killed in revenge thousands of Nagas as 
sacrificial victims in a great Naga-sacrifice until peace was restored by the 
sage Astika the son of a Brahmin and a Naga-princess. 

In the same epic Karkotaka Naga is described as living in the forest 
of the eastern Vindhyan region which is even today the land where Mundas 
are found. The word Naga is not found in the earliest Sanskrit records but 
there are many references to serpents and magic formulae about serpent- 
bites. In one hymn in Atharvaveda*^ two Sarpa are mentioned as Takshaka 
Vaishaleya (Takshaka son of Vishala) and Dhrtarastra Airavata (Dhrtara- 
^ra, the son of Iravata). Takshaka and Airavata are both mentioned as ruling 
Naga families in the Mahabharata which also mentions a Dhrtarastra as the 
name of a Naga. A princess Ulupi of the family of Airavata Naga had mar¬ 
ried Arjuna. We can, therefore, take this early passage in Atharvaveda to 
refer to the people called the Nagas in Mahabharata. 

These Nagas who lived in forests, who ruled from the Punjab to the 
forests of Chhota Nagpur were not considered as inferior by the Aryans. They 


6. It is not given at one place but is put together from various references in the Epic. 

7. Atharvaveda, 8.14.14, 15. 
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were forest dwellers, possibly cultivators of forest-clearings. The Aryans, 
with their cattle and horses and plough cultivation, cut the forests for securing 
open pastures and fields and land for their cities and so the two people were 
locked in a struggle for existence. The Nagas ultimately retreated and must 
have been absorbed in the agricultural economy of the Aryans. Have we any 
evidence to connect the Nagas with the present day Mundari speaking tribes? 
In the Pali literature a story is told about an event which occured in the life¬ 
time of Buddha (7th century b.c.) . This tells of a slave woman called Naga- 
mun(^ possessed by the Sakyan chief Mahanama. Her daughter, though of 
inferior birth, was passed off as a true princess of the Sakyas and given in 
marriage to Pasenadi, the king of Kosala. King Vidudabha the child of this 
marriage killed the whole of the Sakya clan because of this deceit practise^d 
on his father. The Sakyas lived in north Bihar where even today Mundari- 
speaking tribes live. The name may mean either a girl of the Naga-Mun^ 
tribe or a girl possessing a serpent ring. But the inferiority of birth makes 
it probable that she was of tribal origin. 

Harivamsa Purana mentions a tribe of degraded warriors called Kola- 
sarpa or Koli-sarpa. We have already seen that Naga and Sarpa are inter¬ 
changeable terms. The word Kola is even now applied to the Munda tribes 
and their habitat is called Kolhan (the land of Kols). So the Kola-Sarpa of 
Harivamsa seems to be identical to Naga-Munda of the Pali tradition and it 
seems very probable that the Nagas were a Mundari-speaking people. 

The hymn quoted above and the one before it has two rather peculiar 
references. The hymns 10 to 14 of the 8th book of Atharvaveda refer to some 
magic of milking a primeval cow called Viraj. The hymn tells of the cow 
going to gods and men etc., and what she gave to each. It mentions that she 
went to the ‘Asura’ who called her “come magic*'. They had an iron pot to 
milk her. Among the Mundari-speaking people there is a tribe called ‘Asur’ 
who, the legend says, were workers in iron. 

The magic cow went to the Sarpas, who however, had a pot made from 
a gourd. Even now many wild tribes and many village people use dried 
gourd to make vessels. Thus it does seem probable that the references in 
this hymn are to Asurs and Sarpas who belonged to a Mundari-speaking 
people. 

The Ko}a or Kolia are mentioned as degraded warriors. Among the 
Mundari-speaking people the words for men or male are Ho, Hor or Hara 
and Ko)*a and the tribes call themselves Ho and Kora-Ku. The Kopa may 
have been written as Ko}a by the Sanskritic people. It will be remembered 
that castes comprising of fishermen, hunters and dwellers of the western hills 
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calling themselves Koli are found all over Maharashtra and Gujarat. In 
Maharashtra there are over a hundred place names which have Kola as its 
first syllable hke Kol-gaon (the village of the Kol®) etc. All the hill-forts of 
Maharashtra are associated with the Koli. Whether these people are the 
same as Kol or Ho of eastern India and Koraku of central India cannot be 
determined with the scanty evidence in hand but if so then it appears that 
the Kol or the Munda spread once right upto the Arabian sea-coast of India 
and that the western branch lost its language and independence while the 
eastern branch kept both. In this connection Dr. H. D. Sankalia has drawn 
my attention to the following references: 

(1) A place called ‘^Munda-sthala” in south Rajputana in an inscription of 
the 13th century (King Bhima II, 1231 a.d.)^. 

(2) A town named Mundaka in north Gujarat (King Bhima, I, 1031 a.d.)^^ 

(3) A country called Munda-Rastra, probably in the neighbourhood of the 
modern city of Nellore. The word Munda-Rd^tra is mentioned in a grant 
recorded on a copper plate of Yuvamaharaja Vishnugopa of the Pallava 
Dynasty, ca. 6th century a.d.^^ 

Does the old literature depict the social organisation of these people? 
The references to the Dasa, the Kola, the Ni§iada are rather scanty and nothing 
much can be gleaned from them. Reference has already been made to a 
couvade-like custom of the Ni^das. There are also references to Brahmins 
who had married NL^da women and settled among the Ni^da people. All 
the references to the sons of such marriages show that they were taken into 
the Brahmin fold if they managed to learn the Brahmin lore. The references 
to the Nagas are slightly more explicit. A daughter of Takshaka called 
Jwala had married a Kuru prince who was heir to the Hastinapura throne 
and the son of this marriage succeeded the father. This marriage seems to 
have been like the usual marriage of the patrilineal Aryans. There are, 
however, other Naga-Aryan marriages which show a different pattern. Arjuna 
married—or rather lived for a night—^with princess Ulupi. The son of this 
marriage was born and brought up at his mother’s house. He went to fight 
on his father’s side in the war and died on the battle-field. The Brahmin 
Jaratkaru wanted to marry a woman without having the responsibility to 
feed and shelter her. He was married to the Naga princess Jaratkaru and 

8. The author has collected over 20,000 place-names of Maharashtra, which are 
being classified and analysed. 

9. Epigraphica Indica, Vm, 221. 

10. JBBRAS, Extra No. 49. 

11. Ancient India Vol. V, p. 48. 
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lived in her brother’s house till the birth of a son and then went away. The 
son Astika was brought up by his mother’s kin and helped to save her kinsmen 
from king Janamejaya. Ulupi’s son succeeded to his grand-father’s kingdom. 
Astika was not a successor to his mother’s brother’s kingdom, preferred to 
learn the Brahmin lore and became famous as a sage. 

All the cases quoted above do not give a conclusive evidence as regards 
the customs of marriage and inheritance among the Nagas but it seems pro¬ 
bable that there might have been matrilineal practices among them especially 
as so many sons of the Naga women were brought up in the mother’s house. 
Within the Naga kingdoms apparently the succession was from father to son 
and women had apparently greater freedom to choose their mates. 

The epic evidence about the Nagas does not show that they were 
thought to be inferior to the Aryans. They were both feared and hated. They 
were also thought to be endowed with magic powers. In Pali literature we 
have a reference in which a man wishing to become a Buddhist monk is 
asked various questions. One such is ‘‘are you a Naga” ? if the answer 
is in the affirmative the man is not admitted into the fold. There are various 
interpretations given to the word Naga which is supposed to mean a mythical 
being or a cruel man or a deceptive man. In view of what is said about the 
Naga-Munda episode Naga may refer to the Naga tribe also. 

All this search into the past does not help us materially to understand 
the kinship organisation of the Austro-asiatic tribes of the present day. But 
it shows how long and how intimate the connection of these tribal people 
with the Aryans was. The tribal religion, social organisation and folklore are 
affected by this contact. So is the language which is full of Sanskritic words 
as will be evident from the kinship terms given on pp. 284-289. 

The present extent of the Austro-asiatic languages is said to be from 
the western Punjab to the Pacific coast and from the Himalayas to the Straits 
of Malaca. The number of people who speak the language is comparatively 
small. The same relation of extent in space and small numbers holds for the 
Indian speakers of these languages. From the foothills of the Himalayas in 
the north upto the Godavari forests in the south and from Assam in the east 
to the Satpura hills in west central India, the area covered is vast but they 
would hardly number more than 4,000,000.^3 Qne feels again that they are a 
scattered remnant of a people who could never have been very numerous 
and among whom wedges were driven by later agricultural and pastoral 
people. 

12. I am indebted to Prof. Dr. V. V. Gokhale for this information. 

13. Cf. Census of India, 1941, I, p. 108, 
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77. Father’s wife other than 

ego’s mother .. Kaki-ehgat 

78. Mother’s husband other 

than ego’s father .. Kaka-baba 

79. Co-wife .. Hirom 
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All the people speaking Mundari languages have patrilineal and pat- 
rilocal families. S. C. Roy mentions that the northern people like the Hos 
and the Santhals have a peculiar condition for cross-cousin marriage. A man 
cannot marry his mother's brother's daughter as long as the mother’s brother 
is alive, nor can he marry the father s sister’s daughter as long as the father’s 
sister is alive. This condition makes a cross-cousin marriage a very rare 
occurrence. Elwin in his book on the Bondos mentions that the Bondos have 
no taboo against cross-cousin marriage but he could not find a single example 
of such a marriage in the genealogies collected by him. With his usual par¬ 
tiality for claiming that mating among the primitives is from free choice he 
explains the fact by saying that the lack of even a single example of cross¬ 
cousin marriage was due to the perfect freedom of choice which exists among 
the Bondos! I think it is due to the partial taboo recorded by Mr. Roy. 
My enquiries in the north also failed to reveal cross-cousin marriages. 

The Hos and Mundas have separate dormitories for bachelors and 
maidens and they indulge in pre-marital sexual relationships. Sometimes 
these relationships result in marriage but quite often the marriage mate is 
different from the mate of the dormitory days. 

All these people are divided into exogamous totemistic clans. A per¬ 
son must marry outside of the clan and also outside of the circle of near 
lelations like first cousins. 

Money is given for procuring a bride. A man may serve in his future 
father-in-law’s house for some years in lieu of payment of bride-price. After 
marriage a man rarely lives with his parents. He generally sets up a house 
of his own, though he may sometimes have a younger brother or a widowed 
mother with him. Thus though marriage is arranged by parents who help to 
pay the bride price, the married couple start an independent family and the 
children are brought up in this single family. The Mundari people thus dif¬ 
fer from the rest of India in not having the joint family. This single family 
is, however, connected with the other families of the patri-clan by common 
worship of ancestors and sometimes by residence in one village. There is 
mutual help when needed but the man and wife have an independent life of 
their own and authority over their children. 

The kinship terminologies for the Munda, the Santhal, the Bondo and 
the Khasi are given in the Table. I cannot comment on them for lack of know¬ 
ledge of the languages except to say that many words are borrowed from 
the Sanslcritic and the Dravidian languages. 

With reference to the status of the married woman, it may be noted 
that in the Mundaii language a married woman is addressed in the dual (you 
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two), referred to in the dual (she, the two) and speaks of herself in the dual 
(we two) number. The married life for a woman is the life of two people 
and not that of a bride lost in the huge joint family of her husband. 

The Khasis of Assam who speak an Austro-Asiatic language of the Mon- 
khmer group are a matrilineal people. The differences between the Khasi 
and the Nayar (of Malabar) practices seem to be as follows:—^We have seen 
that the Nayars have a matrilineal joint family where the husbands of the 
women are occasional visitors only. Among the Khasis also there is a mat¬ 
rilineal joint family with common worship and a common grave-yard for 
members of the family, but the husband and wife live together in a small 
house of their own. The husband lives for a time with the wife's people but 
after the birth of a child or two the married pair go to live in a separate house 
erected by the man. This house and the land belongs to the man if he has 
acquired them by his own labour. He can give them away to whom he wills, 
but on his death, if he dies without making a gift of it while living, all his 
property passes ordinarily to his mother. The widow may get a half if she 
does not marry again. If he has no mother then it goes to his youngest sister. 
If he has no female relatives on the mother’s side it goes to his youngest 
daughter. Ordinarily his daughters would hold land in their mother’s clan. 
No ancestral property is owned by a man. 

The man lives with his mother-in-law for a time and in so doing his 
position is like that of a bride in the Hindu patri-family. The Hindu patri- 
family, tries to incorporate the bride as a member of the family but in a 
Khasi family the daughter’s husband is always a stranger. When he starts 
a home of his own he owes certain things like labour in ancestral fields to his 
mother. On his death the property reverts to his mother and his wife and 
children go back to the clan of the wife’s mother. Thus the single family 
founded by a man is a transitory affair and is dissolved on the death of the 
man. The permanent unit is the joint matri-family, which is not, however, 
as closely knit as the usual joint family because every now and then daughters 
and their husbands establish independent homes. 

The youngest daughter always gets the largest portion of the estate as 
she is the family priestess. In the houses of chieftains the succession is 
nepotic, that is a son of the eldest sister of a ruler succeeds him, A widow or 
a divorced woman is not allowed to marry again in the husband’s clan. 

The woman enjoys a great amount of freedom. They always get the 
custody of the children in the case of a divorce and though the children’s 
relations to the father are of respect and affection, all real attachrrcnt is to 
the mother. The system of establishing an independent household makes this 
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the only region in India where husband, wife and children live as a closely 
knit group at least during the life-time of the man. Husband and wife both 
work to support the family and though the maternal uncle has certain rights 
of guardianship over the children, they are guided in their daily behaviour by 
their parents. 

The Khasis have clans which Irace their descent to some ancestress. 
A person must marry outside his clan. Marriages of parallel cousins are not 
allowed. Marriages of cross-cousins are also very rare. It appears that a 
man can marry his mother’s brother’s daughter after the death of the mother’s 
brother but never during his life-time. The marriage of a man to his father’s 
sister’s daughter is rarer still and can take place, if at all, after the death of 
the father’s sister. 

The whole family system i.e., the structure of the matrilineal family, 
the formation of an independent single family in each generation, the impor¬ 
tance given to the youngest daughter, and the peculiar regulations for cross¬ 
cousin marriages which prevent the frequency of such an occurrence, is dif¬ 
ferent from the systems of northern or southern India. 

Assam, the easternmost part of India is full of tribal people but only 
one is described here just to show that in this region in the extreme north¬ 
east of India one finds matrilineal families as are found in the extreme south¬ 
west. What the relation of these regions could be, the author is unable to 
say. Matrilineal families are found among people speaking Tibeto-Burman 
as well as Monkhmer languages. There is, as we have seen, incidence of 
matrilineal family in the south of India among people speaking Tamil, Mala- 
yalam and Tulu languages. There are anthropologists who think that the 
whole of the Dravidian linguistic area represents a matrilineal complex. In 
the Pali literature from Ceylon there are references to nepotic succession. 
Ceylon was ruled by kings calling themselves Nagas. Southern matrilineal 
families may be due to (1) pre-Dravidian institutions remaining as pockets 
in isolated spots; or (2) they may be due to Ceylonese and Malayan immi¬ 
gration, as many castes claim to have come to Malabar from somewhere south 
and as cocoanut culture is supposed to have been introduced by these castes; 
or (3) they may be original Dravidian institutions representing a time be¬ 
fore the Dravidian people were influenced by the Sanskrit-speaking patrili¬ 
neal people of the north. 

The peculiarities to notice in this context are that among Khasis and 
Mundari-speaking people there is a partial taboo on cross-cousin marriage 
whereas in the south (the Dravidian region) it is the preferred type of mar¬ 
riage among the patrilineal as well as the matrilineal people. 
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The kinship terms of the Khasis and of the Mundari people when they 
do not use borrowed terms do not conform to the pattern of the kinship terms 
of the Dravidian languages i.e., they do not suggest the division of a group 
into moieties or do not point to the custom of exchange of daughters. Cross¬ 
cousin marriage is one type of such an exchange. Thus neither the termi¬ 
nology nor the custom of preferential mating of the two regions are alike. 
This does not mean that there can be no cultural connection between the two 
regions. It only shows that, as already pointed out, the interrelation of this 
third partner in Indian culture to the other two is difficult to define and needs 
very painstaking investigation before anything definite can be said about it. 
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CHAPTER Vin 


CONCLUSION 

The studies described in this paper lead to further anthropological 
problems. Some of these are being investigated by the author with the help 
of colleagues but the field is so vast that a larger number of people getting 
interested in the same problems is always advantageous and so in the follow- 
ing pages a few of these are indicated. 

We have seen how the kinship organisation is influenced and strength¬ 
ened by the caste system and how both these conform to certain patterns 
found in wide geographical areas called linguistic regions. And yet no lin¬ 
guistic region has the same kind of kinship pattern, no two castes possess 
identical relationship behaviour and no two families in a caste act in exactly 
the same way. A description can give but a generalised picture of a type of 
social conduct which is ever changing and it is necessary to understand the 
variety and mode of the changes which are found in each linguistic region or 
in each caste to understand well the implications of a social structure. One 
must find out the degree of tolerance which a social structure possesses for 
deviations and aberrations and also the devices like myths and make-beliefs 
which are used in order to incorporate the deviations into what is felt to be 
the normal mode of behaviour. 

The rigidity or the elasticity of a social structure may depend either on 
the nature of the particular social structure or on the whole cultural fabric 
of a society. 

A few examples will make this clear. In Maharashtra some castes 
follow the northern type of kinship behaviour as regards marriage while the 
majority of castes allow the marriage of a man to his mother’s brother’s 
daughter. Among those castes which follow the northern pattern, a few cases 
of cross-cousin marriages do occur very rarely. In such cases the bride is 
given in adoption to a man who is in no way related to the groom. She then 
becomes technically his daughter and can then marry the man as he is no 
blood relation of hers in her new capacity. The legality of such a procedure 
is questionable but it is resorted to, to create the necessary condition of a 
northern marriage i.e., that the groom and the bride must not be blood- 
relations. 
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Divorce is not tolerated by the Brahmanic law books and has not the 
sanction of the priests. The Hindu law codified by the English with the help 
of the Brahmin savants also withholds recognition of divorce and yet divorce 
is a firmly established social institution all over India in all castes except a 
few which consider themselves the top castes e.g., Brahmins, Kshatriyas etc. 
Divorce is granted in the Indian law courts and also in the caste-councils 
without recourse to the law courts and yet all castes combine in a conspiracy 
which denies the existence of this feature of the marriage customs of Hin¬ 
dus. This refusal to face facts is helped by certain linguistic devices. There 
are different words for the first marriage i.e., marriage of a virgin and for the 
subsequent marriages i.e., the re-marriage of a widow or a divorcee. When 
I made enquiries about the marriages of widows in a community I always 
received an emphatic “no” as an answer. When I persisted and asked if a 
widow or a divorcee never “made a new home”, a reluctant affirmative came, 
followed by the explanation that that was no “marriage”, it was but a Sagai 
(Hindi), Karewa (Punjabi), Natra (Gujarati), or Pat (Marathi) accord¬ 
ing to the region of my enquiry. 

The refusal to accept the existence of divorce has very far-reaching 
effects on kinship and caste organisation. One of the first steps which a 
caste used to take in order to improve its standing in the caste hierarchy was 
to interdict divorce and widow-remarriage. Examples of deviating behaviour 
and the attempts either to explain it away or to fix it in the social norm are 
found also in old literature. The best known example is of the marriage of 
Draupadi to the five Pandava brothers. Scores of verses have been written 
in explanation of this abnormal behaviour on the part of the beloved heroes. 
The explanations resort to a story about the previous birth of princess Drau¬ 
padi and a boon given to her by a god or to the following incident. When 
Arjuna came to his house with the newly won bride he called out in jest to 
his mother saying, “mother, I have got alms as usual”. The mother replied 
from within the door “son, enjoy it, all five of you together”. Kunti’s words 
could not be made ineffective and so the princess was married to all five 
brothers. Here we have the device of myth to explain and justify deviating 
behaviour. A king could marry as many girls as he chose and it was the 
desire of many a pretty girl to please the king and enter his harem. He 
could capture the wives of his enemies, who were considered to be his lawful 
booty, but within his own kingdom he had to respect married women. De¬ 
priving a subject of his wife brought curses and unpopularity here and hell 
in the other world. The follovdng Pali story is based on this norm of be¬ 
haviour and depicts an attempt to circumvent the social and religious injunc¬ 
tion. King Pasenadi of Banaras was a good king. Once while doing the round 
of his city he saw a very beautiful woman in the poor quarters of the city and 
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desired to possess her. After coming back to his palace he gave directions to 
his minister to find out if the woman had a husband (Sa-ssamika) or was 
without one (a—ssamika). The minister brought the information that she 
had a husband. The king could not possess her and so employed her husband 
and waited for an opportunity of finding fault in his services and then be¬ 
heading him. This ruse did not succeed and in the end the king repented of 
his behaviour 

What are the circumstances which favour deviations? There may be a 
type of social structure which is more tolerant about deviations than another. 
There may also be certain outside factors, especially hke culture-contact, 
which may lead to numerous deviations. In Indian society both these factors 
have been at work. 

The family in the majority of regions in India is an autonomous unit 
with its own gods, its own observances, its own economic organisation, which 
is semi-independent of other similar units. The caste in its turn is also a 
closed autonomous unit which has certain limited contacts with other simi¬ 
lar units and which controls the behaviour of famihes in certain respects. 
Different castes living in the same locality have different rules as regards 
marriage, have different hereditary occupations and different gods. A family 
and a caste are social groups of a kind where the individuals are conscious 
of belonging to the group. A linguistic region is a kind of a group where 
people are generally not aware of the membership of a group, but this con¬ 
sciousness awakens the moment one comes into contact with other linguistic 
groups. Changes occur in the structure of all these groups and there are, as 
we have seen, devices of accommodation. Sometimes, however, the changes 
or deviations may be so great that accommodation and re-orientation within 
the frame-work of the old srtucture is not possible. It is interesting to study 
what happens in such cases. 

In tlie Ramayana is told the story of one 6ambuka who, though of a 
low caste, had the temerity to undertake a Brahmanic penance. The man 
was killed by Rama. This deed brought no glory to Rama, who himself felt 
the injustice of the act and a gloss was put on the whole affair by recording 
that Sambijdka went straight to heaven as he had the great honour of being 
killed by the divine Rama! The other is a historical incident. In the early 


1. King Jehangir of the Moghul dynasty, removed from Pasenadi by over twenty 
centuries, had used a similar device to possess the wile of one of his courtiers. The 
courtier was sent on service in a distant province which was always in revolt and very 
obligingly died while hunting. The king later married the widow who became the 
empress Nur Jahan. 
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thirteenth century there lived a man who, feeling that he had a call for seek¬ 
ing the highest Reality, renounced the joys of the world, left his house and 
wife and went to Banaras to study and meditate at the feet of a great sage. 
The sage learnt about the sorry plight of the wife of his disciple and bade 
him go back and start life as a householder. The man did as he was bid. 
He was execrated by his fellow townsmen who excommunicated him. Ac¬ 
cording to the Hindu religion when a man becomes a Sanyasi after renounc¬ 
ing the world, he is as good as dead and he must never come back to his old 
life. A Sany^i had no family and no caste—socially he is non-existent. He 
has no rights nor any duties. Four children, three boys and a girl, were born 
to this couple. Unable to face life, the husband and wife, in expiation of 
their sin, committed suicide by drowning themselves in a river. The orphaned 
children lived by begging and became famous as great spiritual leaders and 
poets. One of these named Jnaneshwara was worshipped in his own times 
but none could marry or settle down to the normal life of a Hindu, as they 
were children of a Sanyasi who had reverted back to the life of a house¬ 
holder. 

The first men (from Bengal) who went to England for study were all 
of them employed by the Government and given very good salaries. They 
lived in luxury in Calcutta and though excommunicated by their caste could 
always find enough offers of marriage to secure a bride and could purchase 
pardon from the community by staging an expensive ceremony of purifica¬ 
tion by bribing the priests. All this was possible because of the independent 
means of livelihood secured to them by the foreign rulers. Some of them 
married European women. At first the opposition to such marriages was 
great but later such couples were taken into the caste after a purificatory 
ceremony. In Maharashtra a Brahmin married a widow some sixty-five years 
ago. He was excommunicated by his village community. His parents and 
brothers and sisters could not eat in his house. But this man lived in Poona, 
was independent of his family in the village and gradually after years of 
estrangement the society accepted him and his family. His sons could marry 
Brahmin girls and the past hardships only served to enhance the present 
prestige of the man. He became the pioneer. His example was followed by 
others and now Brahmin widows can marry without the fear of social ostra¬ 
cism as far as the bigger cities are concerned. 

In the same way in Malabar the relationship between the younger sons 
of the Nambudri Brahmin families and Nayar women had no legal status, 
as far as the Nambudri fathers were concerned. The children of such rela¬ 
tionship could not inherit their fathers’ property. Neither had their fathers, 
as younger sons, any property of their own. During the British Rule, it 
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became possible for these men to have means of livelihood independent of 
the ancestral joint family and so were in a position to establish independent 
patrilineal families. These and other educated Nayar men agitated for legali¬ 
sation of the Nayar “Sambandham” as a regular marriage in which the 
children could inherit the fathers’ property. This reform also is on par 
with the reform movements in the other regions of India. 

The Hindu family organisation had to be modified to accommodate 
this new change because it could not cut off the deviating members in the 
old way. The four children of the Sanyasi, namely Nivrtti, Jnanadeva, So- 
pana and the girl Mukta, even after reaching unprecedented social eminence 
as poet-saints could not hope to lead normal lives as householders in the 
Hindu society of those times. Every one of them committed suicide by reli¬ 
gious penance (Samadhi). The children of a re-married widow (in the early 
20th century) on the other hand could find mates in their own society and 
she and her husband came to be respected as pioneers in social reform. 
Similarly the people agitated for and obtained the legalisation of “Samban- 
dham,” and became the pioneers of the modern reform movement in the 
Malabar region. This difference in the consequences is no doubt dependent 
on the change in social situation due to culture contact, but it became pos¬ 
sible mainly because of the protection afforded to the deviators by a foreign 
political power, thus making the old mechanisms of social sanctions and 
social control ineffective. Under these circumstances the old institutions of 
family, the caste and even the region have been undergoing certain changes. 
These unfortunately remain mainly unexplored fields of anthropology in 
India. Some work has been done on culture-contact and cultural accommo¬ 
dation of primitive societies but the problem of the structural stability, the 
tolerance of a structure for aberrations and deviations and the mechanisms 
of structural accommodation have not been studied satisfactorily. 

The contact with Muslims and Christians brought a new type of 
deviant behaviour into the Indian society. That was of people giving up 
their religion to become Muslims and Christians. When a man became a 
Muslim or a Christian that cut him off from his family as if he were dead 
but it did not free his wife who might have remained Hindu. Such a man 
also had no place in the caste though he may go on doing the hereditary 
work of the caste. The Hindu society cut the losses and went on with what 
was left. In a more closely knit society with centralised organs of social 
control it is possible that India may have offered greater resistance to the 
two new religions and perhaps succumbed in doing so. But by the process 
of eliminating the deviants as dead it preserved its old structure to a consi¬ 
derable extent without having to make compromises. History tells of indi- 
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viduals and castes repenting of conversion and wishing to come back to the 
fold only to find the door barred 2 This mode of organisation and survival is 
very different from that found in more closely-knit societies which are not 
compartmental but centrally organised. If one may draw an analogy, the 
Hindu society with its autonomous, semi-independent structures like the 
family, the caste and the polytheistic religion has an organisation comparable 
to that of the worms, where each segment, though linked to the others, is yet 
semi-independent and possessed of or capable of creating organs needed for 
survival. When such a worm is cut, each cut section goes on living as a new 
organism. The cut in one segment does not jeopardise or irreparably maim 
the remaining body. Among other animals with a centrally organised struc¬ 
ture of the body each limb is unique and irreplaceable and so even a small loss 
is felt by and reacted to by the whole organism. From a social and cultural 
point of view both types of organisations have certain advantages and dis¬ 
advantages and the survival value of each type will depend on the types of 
dangers each has to face. The mechanism of survival for one type of society 
is an all-out fight; for the other, it is non-resistance, retreat and a drawing 
in within itself during the period of stress and a gradual expansion during 
the period of ease. 

These mechanisms inherent in the social structure are, however, not 
efficient under certain circumstances. Two examples were given above of 
what happened in the case of deviation in the past. In the recent past a new 
factor came into play. This was political rule by people of other cultures. 
The Muslims after conversion left the non-converted part of the society to 
its own devices and it continued its lop-sided, truncated existence as best as 
it could. Under the British a more centralised political power was estab¬ 
lished which introduced certain laws common to the whole Indian society, 
which wanted an army of employees to carry on its administration and thus 
created opportunities of economic freedom for people who could then suc¬ 
cessfully defy the mandates of the family or the caste. The family was based 
on a locality and could not hope to survive in a village hostile to it, but the 
new rulers made it possible for deviant families or individuals to live well 
away from the native village. These people introduced deviations within the 
own structure without resorting to conversion and the society could not cut 
them off and had to accommodate them. A few examples will make this 
clear. All these examples refer to what has been called the movement of 
social reform started by Indians since the inception of the British rule. These 
reforms consisted of such things as crossing the seas for education, eating 


2. Conversion into Hinduism is being practised now. 
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food with Europeans and people of other castes, marriage of girls after 
puberty, sending girls to schools or establishing schools for girls, marriage 
of widows etc. The first men who did these things all belonged to Bengal, 
the first Indian province to be firmly established under the British rule. The 
society punished the deviant behaviour mercilessly. Even when the people 
who initiated this behaviour (like Sambuka) or who were products of such 
a behaviour (the four children of the Sanyasi) had proved their worth and 
had been honoured. Yet they had to suffer the consequences of their actions 
or the actions of their parents. While conceding the individual worth of the 
actors, the acts themselves were condemned outright. The actors themselves 
accepted the verdict of the society. 

These were humble people who bowed down to the verdict of society. 
What happened when the deviators were powerful people? The example of 
Draupadi has already been cited. There are many other examples in old 
literature of acts, which went against the established norms of kinship beha¬ 
viour. The excuses, the explanations offered and the judgment passed against 
these would repay .study. A historical example of such behaviour is that of 
King Bimbisara who killed his aged parents to gain the throne. The act went 
unpunished but it is recorded that after three or four such kings the sub¬ 
jects decided to put an end to the patricidal line and killed the king and 
offered the throne 1o another. 

The changes considered above were of a type initiated by individuals. 
Ultimately almost all the changes in a social structure are initiated by the 
deviating behaviour of a single person but there are certain changes which 
seem not to be initiated by the isolated action of individuals but by mass 
behaviour. To take a concrete example, the mass transportation of people 
from the primitive tribes to the tea gardens of Assam and the life of the 
primitives there is a factor which one would expect would lead to profound 
changes in the family structure of the primitives, yet this has not been stu¬ 
died upto now. At a labour depot in Koraput in Orissa, I had a very interest¬ 
ing conversation with the man who selected the labourers and arranged for 
their transpKjrt to Assam. This gentleman had contact with the labourers 
for over twenty years. He told me of the different ways in which peoples of 
different tribes reacted to the invironment of the tea gardens. He gave just 
a small instance. He said that the Koya of the Godavari forests had a passion 
for saving money. They did not even eat properly and sometimes brought 
back upto two thousand rupees in cash. He said he always wanted to know 
how that money, which would be an enormous fortune among the primitives, 
was spent. The money-hoarding Koya, the spend-thrift Bondo and others 
typify certain attitudes which must be of great consequence to the social 
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structure of these people and the mass-contact with labour organisations 
must have far-reaching effects; but unfortunately they have not been stu¬ 
died. The same situation is found in industrial cities like Bombay where 
labourers are drawn from all over India. Thousands of people leave their 
small villages and live in individual families in surroundings which are 
entirely different from their traditional home-life in the village. How this 
mass-phenomenon has reacted on the kinship organisation is worth a study. 
That a social organisation changes is a platitude but to try to trace the 
agency, the extent and the mode of change and the rationalisations accom¬ 
panying such changes are details whose study would lead to a better under¬ 
standing of social structures themselves. 

The joint family provided economic and social security. The village 
where people spent all their lives was also the ultimate support of all the 
residents. The rise of industrial cities and the new opportunities of employ¬ 
ment have resulted in a loosening of the bonds of the joint family and of the 
village community. Death of a man did not leave the children destitute 
because there was the joint family to care for the children and the widow. 
The author also remembers a time when the aged, the blind, the maimed of 
the poorer population in a village were fed and clothed by the village. In the 
west coast village a day in the week was set aside as the alms-day and each 
family had to distribute at least 4 seers (eight pounds) of rice among the 
beggers who came to the door. The author’s grandmother knew each of the 
beggars by name. School-going boys of the poor were given food by turns at 
the houses of the better-off Brahmin citizens. Though the latter privilege 
was reserved for the Brahmins, on all feast days and marriages and deaths 
there was food and sometimes clothing given to the poor. This local charity 
has almost vanished. The destitutes and the beggars flock to the cities and 
do not ‘belong’ anywhere. The problem of juvenile delinquency and destitu¬ 
tion is becoming grave and cannot be solved by establishing bigger and bigger 
institutions in the cities. The children must be re-established in the locality 
from which they came and the responsibility of looking after them and pro¬ 
viding for them must be taken up by the community of the native town. In 
the same way, it is easier for a linguistic region to look after its destitutes. 
These unfortunates must be reinstated into a community, they must ‘belong’ 
somewhere. In the institutions children from different linguistic regions are 
brought together and the only bond which unites them is destitution or crime. 
The joint family which could look after its orphans has almost vanished. 
The caste system with all its terrible injustices also gave a certain social 
security to its members and the village combined certain aspects of the family 
and the caste. In the modern set-up the old institutions seem to be at 
variance with the present needs. Old inherited loyalties to the family and 
K. 38 
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lilt* caste lead to nepotism which vitiates public life in modern India. To 
build up feelings of intense loyalty to Iree India as one nation is the supreme 
need of the pre^sent day and it seems to lx* at variance with the autonomous 
entities like (he family, the caste, the village and the region. The old seg¬ 
mental life iaik*d (o build up a strong jxition and so one thinks of giving it up. 
But the old way of life had also emtain valiialde cultural traits which we 
must preserve. Ilie refusal to take sidt‘s when nations are at war may be 
due to an inherited attitude which cannot see absolute ethical good in one 
idea or which cannot understand why the god of one community is better 
than that of a]n)ther. The keen pca-ception of social alternatives, an awareness 
of diversity, a tolerance of the pi*acticcs of others are attitudes which have 
grown in the particular historical conllguration we call the Indian society 
and w'hen we modify consciously or unconsciously the old structures wc also 
modify old attitudes—or may be the change in the attitude leads to the modi¬ 
fication of old structures. 

The kinshij) organisalion descrihed in this Look presents us with two 
zones with diileicnt modes of nuariages. Marriage J*ules are rules about 
mating wliich musl have an elfeci on the genetical make-up of a family or 
caste. We saw that in the north the rules of marriage lay down that brides 
should be brought from families which are not related by blood; that as 
far as possible one should not give a daughter into a family from which a 
girl is brought as bride and ifiat in one generation more than one bride 
should not be hrouglit from the same family. All this would result in a 
continuous mixing of all Ihe families in a caste and in a big family one 
would find man*iag,e connecUons with a very large number of other families 
in the caste. Supj H).se there is a northern caste with twenty inter-marrying 
Golras, the cliances are that in a family having the Gotra A, one can find 
marriage connections willi all the other Gotras B, C, D, E, etc. The families 
in Gotra A will have received genes from all the other Gotras. Thus the 
Gotra A should be a miniature of the whole caste. If for a blood-group 
survey one took a sample fj’om such a caste by choosing ten individuals 
from each Gotra, that sample should be identical with another sample 
which would consist of all the members of one Gotra. Also, if there is 
free mating as the rules suggest, every Gotra should be equally represen- 
ialivo of the whole caste. 

On the other hand if we take a southern caste with exogamous clans 
and the southern marriage rules, we may have quite a different genetical 
constitution of the caste. The clan A vsdll have brought in brides predomi¬ 
nantly from clan B with a sprinkling of a few from clans C and D. A majo¬ 
rity of clans would remain unrepresented if one wrote out the genealogy 
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of a family belonging to clan A. The same would be the case of a family 
belonging to clan Ii' or G or H. In spite of the caste being the endoga.inon.- 
unit for marriage, the full freedom of choice would not bo actually exer¬ 
cised and any one clan would have no marriage connections with a l;'.r:'e 
number of other clans. A sample of one clan will include a sampb; of i vvo 
or three more clans but never of the whole caste. If one constituted v. caste 
sample by taking ten individuals of each clan it would be diilerent from 
samples constituted by taking all members of any single clan. One cannot 
foretell what the findings of such an investigation would be. One will liave 
to take into account various possibilities as follows: — 

(1) A caste may have been a small inter-marrying group whicii r.piii 
into units which kept on the practice or, 

(2) A caste, starting as one inter-marrying group split into many 
groups where inter-marriage is practised only among smaller groups within 
the caste, so that it consists today of clusters of intei-marrymg groups or. 

(3) Families practising inter-marriage and forming a close group 
came in contact with other families and coalesced to form a casie v/hc'se 
members parctised certain common craft and helped one another but 

to its old marriage alliances or, 

(4) It may happen that whatever the marriage rules are the gene- 
tical material is so uniformely distributed that neither type of mating shows 
up in difference in the genetical structure of clans or Gotras. 

It would be a lucky chance indeed if an investigation of the above 
sort were to help in the complete understanding of a social structure but 
nevertheless it is worth while trying it out, for, no science worth the name 
must disdain the help which another science can offer it. 

In the same way it is worth making a thorough investigation of the 
north and the south and the east as also of the various castes as regards 
blood-groups and other easily determinable physical characteristics, Cul¬ 
ture is not a thing dependent on physical heredity but ultimately a culture 
walks on two legs and if it is found that social structures can be spatially 
mapped the chances are that the people who have difTeront cultures may 
also be people belonging to different ethnic groups and a key may be obtain¬ 
ed to the origin of these cultures. When we study social structures we do 
not mix the study with speculations about races but when such a study 
reveals a spatial pattern, it is legitimate to seek the aid of another science 
and see if anything of use to us emerges from its investigation^. 

3. These studies have been pursued in the Deccan College Institute for goujc* years 
past but the rate of work is maddeningly slow for lack of adequate funds. 
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is 1 Axjie which is n* e up 1';^ .iie entire fabric of the 

soc: in'^tituticA.^, traditions and mental habits which goes under the name 

of a culture and which is the foundation of the diverse personalities which 
one meets and which one is. A study of a single social structure necessarily 
involves references to the whole culture without, however, carrying out a 
full analysis of it. In this sense each study is incomplete and is doomed to 
remain ever incomplete. 
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